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CHAPTER IV. 

PROM CONSTANTINE TO CHARLEMAGNE. 

Having m the last chapter given a brief, but I trust not 
altogether indistinct, account of the causes that ensured the 
triumph of Christianity in Borne, and of the character of the 
opposition it overcame, I proceed to examine the nature of 
the moral ideal the new religion introduced, and also the 
methods by which it attempted to realise it. And at the 
very outset of this enquiry it is necessary to guard against a 
serious error. It is common with many persons to establish 
a comparison between Chri.stianity and Paganism, by placing 
► the teaching of the Christians in juxtaposition with corre¬ 
sponding passages from the writings of Marcus Aurelius or 
Seneca, ahd to regard the superiority of the Christian over 
the philosophical teaching as a complete measure of the moral 
advance ^hat was effected by Christianity. But a moment’s 
reflection is sufficient to display the injustice of such a con¬ 
clusion. The ethics of Paganism were part of a philosophy. 
The ethics of Christianity were part of a religion. The first 
were the speculations of a few highly cultivated individuals 
YOL. n. u 
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and neither hf,d nor could have had any direct influence upon 
the masses of mankind. The second were indissolubly con-^' 
nected with the worship, hopes, and feai-s of a vast religious 
system, that acta at least as powerfully on the most ignorant 
as on the most etiucated. The chief objects of Pagan religions 
were to foretell the future, to explain the univei-sc, to avei’t 
calamity, to obtain the assistance of tlie gods. They contained 
no instruments of moral teaching analogous to our institution 
of preaching, or to the moral prepamtion for the reception of 
the sacrament, or to confession, or to the reading of the Bible, 
or to religious education, or to united prayer for spiritual 
benefits. To make men virtuous was no more the function 
of Uio priest than of the physician. On the other hand, the 
philoso})hic ex}X)f’itions of duty were wholly unconnected 
with the religious ceremonies of the temple. To amalgamate 
tlmso two spheres, to incorponite moral culture with religion, 
and thus to enlist in behalf of the former that desire, to enter, 
by means of ceremonial observances, into direct communication 
with Heaven, which experience has shown to bo one of the 
most universal and powerful passions of mankind, was among 
the most important achievemejits of Christianity. Something 
had, no doubt, been already attem[)ted in this direction. 
Philosophy, in the hands of the rhetoricians, had become 
more popular. The Pythagoreans enjoined religious cere¬ 
monies for the purpose of purifying the mind, and expiatory 
rites were common, especially in the Oriental religions. But 
it was the distinguishing characteristic of Christianity that, 
its moral influence was not indirect, casual, remote, or spas¬ 
modic. Unlike all Pagan religions, it made moral l^eaching a 
main function of its clergy, moral discipline the leading object 
of its services, moral dispositions the necessary condition of 
the dii« performance of its rites. By the pulpit, by its cere¬ 
monies, by all the agencies of power it possessed, it laboured 
systematically and peraeveringly for the regeneration of man¬ 
kind. Under its influence, doctrines concerning the nature 
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of God, the immortality of the soul, and the duties of man, 
^which the noblest intellects of antiquity could barely grasp, 
have become the truisms of the village school, the proverbs 
of the cottage and of the alley. 

But neither the beauty of its sacred writings, nor the 
perfection of its religious services, could have achieved this 
great result without the introduction of new motives to 
virtue. These m^ bo either interested or disinterested, and 
in both spheres the inftuence of Chnstianity was very great. 
In the first, it effected a complete revolution by its teaching 
concerning the future world and concerning the nature of 
sin. The doctrine of a future life was far too vague among 
the Pagans to exercise any powerful general influence, and 
among the philosophers who clung to it most ardently it 
was regarded solely in the light of a consolation. Christianity 
made it a deterrent influence of the strongest kind. In 
addition to the doctrines of eternal suffering, and the lost 
condition of the human race, the notion of a minute personal 
retribution must be regarded as profoundly original. That 
the commission of great crimes, or the omission of great 
duties, may be expiated hereafter, was indeed an idea familiar 
to the Pagans, though it exercised little influence over their 
lives, and seldom or never produced, even in the case of the 
worst criminals, those scenes of deathbed repentance which 
are so conspicuous in Clnistian biographies. But the Clnis- 
tian notion of the enormity of little sins, the belief that all the 
•details of life will be scrutinised hereafter, that weaknesses 
of character and petty infractions of duty, of which the 
historian and the biographer take no note, which have no 
perceptible influence upon society, and which scarcely elicit a 
comment %mong mankind, may be made the grounds of 
eternal condemnation beyond the grave, was altogether im- 
known to the ancients, and, at a time when it possessed all 
the freshness of novelty, it was well fitted to transform the 
chai’acter. The eye of the Pagan philosopher was ever fixed 
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upon virtue, tjne eye of the Ohristian teacher upon sin. The 
hrst sought to amend men by extolling the beauty of holi-^ 
ness; the second by awakening the sentiment of remorse. 
Each method had its excellences and its defects. Philosophy 
was admirably fitted to dignify and ennoble, but altogether 
impotent to regenerate, mankind. It did much to engpurage 
virtue, but little or nothing to restrain vice. A relish or 
taste for virtue was formed and eultivated^ which attracted 
many to its practice; but in this, as \il the case of all our 
other higher tastes, a nature that w.is once thoroughly vitiated 
became altogether incapable of appreciating it, and the trans¬ 
formation of such a nature, wliich was continually effected l)y 
Christianity, was confessedly beyond the power of philosophy.* 
Experience has abundantly shown that men who are wholly 
insensible to the beauty and dignity of virtue, can be con¬ 
vulsed by the fear of judgment, can be even awakened to 
.such a genuine remorse for sin as to reverse the current of 
their dispositions, detach them from the most inveterate 
habits, and renew the whole tenor of their lives. 

But the habit of dilating chiefly on the darker side of human 
nature, while it has contributed much to the regenerating 
efficacy of Christian tejicliing, has not been without its disad¬ 
vantages. Habitually measuring chai’acter by its aberrations, 
theologians, in their estimates of those strong and passionate 
natures in whicli great virtues are balanced by great failings, 
have usually fallen into a signal injustice, which is the more 
inexcusable, because in their own writings the Psalms of* 
David arc a conspicuous proof of what a noble, tender, and 
passionate nature could survive, even in an adulterer and a 
miu’derer. Partly, too, through this habit of operating 
through the sense of sin, and partly from a dosir^ to show 
that uicin is in an abnormal and dislocated condition, they 

‘ There is a remarkable passage depraved, quoted by Origen in bis 
of Celsus, on the impossibility of answer to him. 
restoring a nature once thoroughly 
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have contmually propounded distorted and d^ading views 
of human nature, have represented it as altog^her undei* the 
empire of evil, and have sometimes risen to such a height of 
extravagance as to pronounce the very virtues of the heathen 
to be of tlie nature of sin. But nothing can be more certain 
than that that which is exceptional and distinctive in human 
nature is not its vice, but its excellence. It is not the sen¬ 
suality, cruelty, selfishness, passion, or envy, which are all 
displayed in equ^ or greater degi'ees in different departments 
of the animal world; it is tliat moral nature which enables 
man apparently, alone of all created beings, to classify his 
emotions, to oppose the current of his desires, and to aspire 
after moral perfection. Hor is it less certain that in civilised, 
and therefoi*e developed man, the good greatly preponderates 
over the evil. Benevolence is more common than cruelty ; 
the sight of suffering more readily produces pity than joy; 
gratitude, not ingratitude, is the normal result of a conferred 
Ijencfit. The sympathies of man naturally follow heroism 
and goodness, and vice itself is usually but an exaggeration 
or distortion of tendencies that are in their own nature per¬ 
fectly innocent. 

But these exaggerations of human depravity, which have 
attained their extreme limits in some Protestant sects, do not 
appear in the Church of the first three centuries. The sense 
of sm was not yet accompanied by a denial of the goodness 
that exists in man. Christianity was regarded rather as a 
redemption from en-or than from sin,* and it is a significant 
fact that the epithet ^ well deserving,’ which the Pagans 
usually pbt upon their tombs, was also the favourite inscrip¬ 
tion in the Christian catacombs. The Pelagian controversy, 
the teaching of St. Augustine, and the progress of asceticism, 
gradually introduced the doctrine of the utter depravity of 

* This is well shown by Prossons^ in his Hut. den IVois premiers 
SikUs. 
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man, which J^s pro’V'^ed in latci* times the fertile source of 
degrading superstition. ^ 

In sustaining and defining the notion of sin, the early 
Clmrcli employed the machinery of an elaborate legislation. 
Constant communion with the Church was regarded as of the 
very highest importance. Participation in the Sacrament 
was believed to be essential to eternal life. At a very 
early period it was given to infants, ai^d already in the 
time of St. Cyprian we find the pr^tice universal in the 
Church, and pronounced by at least some of the Fathers to 
be ordinarily necessary to their salvation. ^ Among the adults 
it was customary to receive the Sacrament daily, in some 
fthurches four times a week.^ Even in the days of persecution 
the only part of their service the Christians consented to omit 
was the half-secular agape.^ 'L'he clergy had power to accord 
or withhold access to the ceremonies, and the reverence with 
which they w’^ere regarded was so great that they were able 
to dictate their own conditions of communion. 

b’rom these circumstances there very naturally arose a 
vast system of moral discipline. It was always acknowledged 
that men could only rightly approacih the sacred table in 
certain moral dispositions, and it was very soon added that 
the commission of crimes should be expiated by a period of 
penance, before access to the communion was granted. A 

‘ Soo a groat doal of informa- of tlie mo!3t important, of the in- 
tion ou this .suhjoot iu hinghani’s Ktitutions of early Christianity. ' 
Antiquities of the Christian Church IJiiigham shows that the adraiiiis- 
(Oxford, ISoIiji vol. v. pp. 370- tration of the Eiieharisit to infants 
378. It is curious that those very continued in France till the twelfth 
noisy contemporary divines who centuiy. 

profess to resuscitate the man See Cave's Primitive Chris- 

ners of the primitive Church, and tianity^ part i. ch. xi. At first the 
who hiy so much stress on tho Sacrament was usually received 
minutest ceremonial ohsorvances, every day; but this custom soon de- 
have loft unjiractised what was un- dined in the Eastern Church, and 
doubtedly one of the most uni- at last passed away in the West, 
veisal, and was believed to be one ® Fliu. Ep. x. 97. 
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multitude of offences, of very various degrees of magnitude, 
>such as prolonged abstinence from religious sef vices, prenup¬ 
tial unchastity, prostitution, adultery, the adoption of the 
profession of gladiator or actor, idolatry, the betrayal of 
Christians to persecutors, and paiderastia or unnatural love, 
were specified, to each of which a definite spiritual penalty 
was annexed. The lowest penalty consisted of deprivation of 
the Eucharist for a few weeks. More serious offenders were 
deprived of it for a y«ar, or for ton years, or until the hour 
of death, while in some cases the sentence amounted to the 
gi'eatcr excommunication, or the deprivation of the Eucharist 
for ever. Duiing the period of penance the penitent was 
compelled to abstain from the mamage-bed, and from all 
' other pleasures, and to spend his time chiefly in religious 
exercises. Before he was rcatlmitled to communion, he was 
accustomed publicly, before the assembled Christians, to 
appear clad in sackcloth, with ashes strewn upon his head, 
with his hair shaven off, and thus to throw himself at the 
feet of the minister, to confess aloud his sins, and to implore 
the favour of absolution. The excommunicated man was not 
•only cut off' for over from the Christian rites; he was severed 
also from all intercourse with his former friends. No Chris¬ 
tian, on pain of being himself excommunicated, might eat 
with him or speak with him. lie must live hated and alone 
in this world, and be prepared for damnation in the next.’ 

Tills system of legislation, resting upon religious terrorism, 
forms one of the most important parts of earlj^ ecclesiastical 
history, and a leading object of the Councils was to develop 
or modify it. Although confession was not yet an habi¬ 
tual and universally obligatory rite, although it was only 

* The whole snhject of the printed in the library of Anglo- 
penitential discipline is treated Catholic Theology), and also in 
minutely in Marshall’s Bingham, vol.vii. Tertullian gives 

Discipline of tie Primitive Church a graphic description of the public 
(first published in 1714, and re- penances,v. 13. 
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exacted in cases of notorious sins, it is manifest that we have 

^ * 

in this system, not potentially or in gorm, but in full de- * 
volo]^)ed activity, an ecclesiastical despotism of the most 
crushing order. But although this recognition of the right 
of the clergy to withhold from men what was believed to 
bo essential to their salvation, laid the foundation of the 
woi*st superstitions of Kome, it had, on the other hand, a very 
valuable moral effect. Every system of law is a system of 
education, for it fixes in the minds of nftn certain conceptions 
of right and wrong, and of the proportionate enoi-mity of 
diffei*ent crimes ; and no legislation was enforced with more 
solemnity, or appealed more directly to the religious feelings, 
than the penitential discipline of the Church. More than, 
perhaps, any other single agency, it confirmed tliat conviction 
of the enormity of sin, and of the retribution that follows it, 
which was one of the two great levers by wliich Cliristianity 
acted upon mankind. 

But if Christianity was iomm*kable for its appeals to the 
selfish or interested side of our nature?, it was far more re¬ 
markable for the empire it attained over disinterested enthu- 
sijism. The Phitonist exhorted men to imitate God; the 
Stoic, to follow leason; the Christian, to the love of Christ. 
The later Stoics had often united their notions of excellence 
in an ideal sage, and Epictetus had even urged his disciples to 
set before them some man of surpassing excellence, and to 
imagine him continually near them; but the utmost the 
Stoic ideal could become was a model for imitation, find the 
admiration it inspired could never deepen into affection. It 
was lesei-ved for Christianity to present to the ’<fr'orld an 
ideal character, which through all the changes of eighteen 
centuries has inspired the hearts of men with an imjmssioned 
love; has shown itself capable of acting on all ages, nations, 
temperaments, and conditions; has been not only the highest 
pattern of virtue but the strongest incentive to its practice; 
and has exercised so deep an influence that it may be truly 
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said that the simple record of three short yeiirs of active life 
has done more to regenerate and to soften mankind than all 
the disquisitions of philosophers, and all the exhortations of 
moralists. This has indeed been the well-spring of whatever 
is best and purest in the Christian life. Amid all the sins 
and failings, amid all the priestcraft and persecution and 
fanaticism that have defaced the Church, it has preserved, in 
the character and example of its Founder, an enduring 
principle of regeneration. Perfect love knows no rights, it 
ci*oates a boundless, uncalculatmg self-abnegation that trans¬ 
forms the character, and is the parent of every virtue. Side 
by side with the terrorism and the snpei'stitions of dogma¬ 
tism, there have ever existed in Christianity those who 
would echo the wish of St. Theresa, that she could blot out 
both heaven and hell, to servo God for Himself alone; and 
the power of the love of Christ has been displayed alike in the 
most heroic p.ages of Christian martyrdom, in the most 
pathetic pages of Christian resignation, in tin; tendercst pages 
of Christian charity. It was shown by the mai'tyrs who 
sank beneath the fangs of wild beasts, extending to the last 
moment their arms in the form of the cross they loved; * 
who ordered their chains to be buried with them as the 
insignia of their warfare ; ^ who looked with joy upon their 
ghastly wounds, Irecause they had been received for Christ; ^ 
who welcomed death as the bridegroom welcomes the bride, 
because it would bring them near to Kim. St. Felicitas was 
seized with the pangs of cliild})ii-th as she lay in prison 

' Eu^bius. //. B. viii. 7- tu her in the form of a Chiibtian 

® St. Chrysostom tells this of physician, and offered to dress hee 
St. Babylas. SeeTillemont,wounds; but she refused, saying 
pour acfjnr a Vllist. eacl. tome iii. that she wished for no physician 
p. 40.3. but Christ. St. Peter, in the name 

• In the preface to a very of that Celestial Physician, com- 
ancient Milanese missal it is said nianded her wounds to close, and 
of St. Agatba that as she lay in her body became whole as befora 
the prison cell, torn by the instru- (Tillemont, tome iii. p. 412.) 
ments of torture, St. Peter cames 
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awaiting the hour of martyrdom, and as her sutieriiigs ex¬ 
torted from hcV a cry, one who stood by said, ‘ If you now 
siilTer so much, what will it be when you are thrown to wild 
beasts?’ ‘What I now suffer,’she answered, concerns my¬ 
self alone; but then another will suffer for me, for I will 
then suffer for Him.’ ^ When St. Melania had lost both her 
husband and her two sons, kneeling by the l>ed where the 
remains of those she loved were laid, the childless widow 
exclaimed, ‘Lord, I shall serve Theef more humbly and 
readily for being eased of the weight Thou hast taken from 
me.’ ^ 

Christian virtue was described by St. Augustine as ‘ the 
order of lovc.’^ Those who know how imperfectly the 
simple sense of duty can with most men resist the energy of 
the passions; who have observed how barren Mahommedaii- 
ism has been in all the higher and more tender virtues, 
because its noble morality and its pure theism have been 
united with no living oxamjde; who, above all, have ti’accd 
through the history of the Christian Church the influence of 
the love of Christ, will be at no loss to estimate tlie value of 
this ])urest and most distinctive source of Christian enthu¬ 
siasm. In one respect we can scarcely realise its effects upon 
the early Church. The sense of the fixity of natural laws is 
now so deeply implanted in the minds of men, that no truly 
educated pors<3]i, whatever may be his religious opinions, 
seriously believes that all the more startling plienomona 
around him —storms, cartlupiakes, invasions, or famines — 
are results of isolated acts of supernatural power, and are 
intended to aflect some human interest. But by tlTe early 
Christians all these things w ere directly traced to the Master 
they so dearly loved. The result of this convictioi# was a 
state of feeling we (;an now barely understand. A great poet, 

' See her acts in Ruinart. tutis: ordo cst amoris.’— De Civ. 

® St. Jerome, Kp. xxxix. Dei, xv. 22. 

• *Definitio brevis ot vora vir- 
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m liues which are among the noblest in English literature, 
has spoken of one who had died as united ^ the all-jicrvad- 
ing soul of natui’e, the gi’andeur and the tenderness, the 
beauty and the passion of his being blending with the kindred 
elements of the universe, his voice heard in all its melodics, 
his sj)irit a presence to be felt and known, a part of the one 
plastic energy that permeates and animates the globe. Some¬ 
thing of tliis kind, but of a far more vivid and real character, 
was the belief o? thh early Christian world. The universe, 
to them, Avas transfigured by love. All its phenomena, all 
its catastrophes, were read in a new light, were endued with 
a new significance, acquii’ed a religious sanctity. Christianity 
offered a deeper consolation than any prospect of endless life, 
or of millennial glories. It taught the weary, the soiTOwing, 
and the lonely, to look up to heaven and to say, ‘ Thou, 
God, cavest for me.’ 

It is not sni’prising that a religious system which made 
it a main object to inculcate moral excellence, and which by 
its doctrine of future retiibutioii, by its organisation, and by 
its capacity of producing a disinterested enthusiasm, acquired 
an unexampled supremacy over the human mind, should 
have raised its disciples to a very high condition of sanctity. 
Tlieic can, indeed, be little doubt that, for nearly two hiindied 
years after its establishment in Europe, the Christian com¬ 
munity exhibited a moral purity which, if it has been equalled, 
has never for any long period been surpassed. Completely 
separated fiom the Homan world that was around theiu, 
abstaining alike from political life, from appeals to the tri¬ 
bunals,* and from military occupations; looking forward 
continually to the immediate advent of their Master, and 
the destruction of the Empire in which they dwelt, and ani¬ 
mated by all the fervour of a young religion, the Christiana 
found within themselves a whole order of ideas and feelings 
Bufidciently powerful to guard them from the contamination 
of their age. In their general l^eaiiiig towards society, and 
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in the nature and minuteness of their scruples, they prob¬ 
ably bore a greater resemblance to the Quakers than to any 
other existing sect.* Some serious signs of moral decadence 
might, indeed, be detected even l)efore the Decian persecution; 
and it was obvious that the triumph of the Church, by 
inti'oduciiig numerous nominal Christians into its pale, by 
exposing it to the temptations of wealth and prosperity, and 
by forcing it into connection with secular politics, must have 
damped its zeal and impaired its purity*} yet few persons, I 
think, who had contemplated Christianity as it existed in 
the, fust three ceiiriiries would have imagined it possible that 
it should completely supersede the Pagan worship around it; 
that its tcatihei'S should bend the mightiest monarchs to their 
will, and stamp their inthience on every page of legislation, 
and direct the whole course of civilisation for a thousand 
yeai s; and yet that tlie period in wliich they wore so supreme 
should have been one of the most contemptible in history. 

The le,Jiding features of that period may be shortly told. 
From the death of Marcus Aurelius, about which time Cliris- 
tianity assumed an im})t)rtant influence in the Roman world, 
the decadence of the Empire was rapid and almost uninter¬ 
rupted. The first Chi Lstiaii emperor transferred his capital to 
a new city, uncontaminated by the traditions and the glories 
of Paganism; and ho there founded an Empire which derived 
all its ethics from Christian sources, and which continued in 
existence for about eleven hundred years. Of that Empire 

' Besides llie oi'vious points of 'rertullian (^De Coroiid) about 
resemblance) in the coimnon. thougli Ohristians weaniig laurel wreaths 
not universal, belief that Christians in the festivals, because lutirel was 
should abstain fiom all weapons called after Daphne, the lover of 
and from all oaths, the whole Apollo, was much of the same kind 
teaching of the early Christians as that which led the Quakers to 
about the duty of simplicity, and rot use to speak of Tuesday or Wed- 
the wickedness of ornaments in nesday, lest they should recognise 
dress (see especially the writings the gods Tuesco or Woden. On the 
of Tcrtnllian, Clemens Aloxan- other hand, the ecclesiastical as- 
drinus, and Chrysostom, on this pects and the sacramental doctrines 
stthjcctl, is exceedingly like that of the Church were the extreme 
of the Quakers. The scruple of opposites of Quakerism. 
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it can only be said that it represents one of the least noble 
forms that civilisation has yet assumed. TlAugh very cruel 
and very sensual, there have been times when cruelty as¬ 
sumed more ruthless, and sensuality more extravagant, as¬ 
pects ; but there has been no other enduring civilisation so 
destij^ute of all the elements of greatness. The Byzantine Em¬ 
pire was pre-eminently the age of treachery. Its vices were 
the vices of mei^who had ceased to be brave without learning 
to be virtuous. WAhout patriotism, without the fruition or 
desire of liberty, after the first paroxysms of religious agita¬ 
tion, without genius or intellectual activity ;* slaves, and 
willing slaves, in both their actions and their thoughts, im¬ 
mersed in sensuality and in the most frivolous pleasures, the 
people only emerged from their listlessness when some theo¬ 
logical subtilty, or some rivalry in the chariot races, stimulated 
them into frantic riots. They exhibited all the externals of 
advanced civilisation. They possessed knowledge ; they had 
continually before them the noble literature of ancient Greece, 
instinct with the loftiest heroism; but that literature, which 
afterwards did so much to revivify Europe, could fire the 
degenerate Greeks with no spark or semblance of nobility. 
For long centuries the history of the Empire is a monotonous 
story of the intrigues of priests, eunuchs, and women, of per¬ 
petual crimes and conspiracies encircling the throne.* After 
the conversion of Constantine there was no prince in any 
section of the Homan Empire altogether so depraved, or at 
least so shameless, as Nero or Heliogabalus; but the Byzan* 
tine Ejppire can show none bearing the faintest resemblance 
to Antonine or Marcus Aurelius, while the nearest approxi- 

» 08 a calculA que siir 109 cm- abdiqu^rent, 12 qui finirent au 
pereors byzantins qui r6gn6rent couvent ou en prison, 3 qu’on fit 
souls ou en association, d’Arcadius perir defaim, 18 qui furent nautilus 
& Constantin Dragaz^s, 34 seule- ou qui eurent les yeux crev^s, 20 
moot mouTuront dans lour lit im- qui furent empoisonn^ts, ^touffis, 
pSrial et 8 4 la guerre ou par 6trangl68, poignard^s, pr^cipitea 
accident. £n revanche on en d’une colonne.* A. Kambaud, Rev, 
compte 12 qui de gi6 ou de force dee Deux Mondes, Jan. 1891 160. 
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mation to that character at Rome was furnished by the Em¬ 
peror Julian, w^o contemptuously abandoned the Christian 
faith. At last the Mahommedan invasion terminated the 
long decrepitude of the Eastern Empire. Constantinople 
sank beneath the Crescent, its inhabitants wrangling about 
theological differences to the very moment of their fall. 

The Asiatic Churches had already perished. The Christian 
faith, planted in the dissolute cities of Asia^Minor, had pro¬ 
duced many fanatical ascetics and a few illustrious theologians, 
but it had no renovating effect upon the people at large. It 
introduced among them a principle of interminable and im¬ 
placable dissension, but it scarcely tempered in any appreci¬ 
able degree their luxury or their sensuality. The frenzy of 
pleasure continued unabated, and in a groat ])art of the 
Empire it seemed, indeed, only to have attained its climax 
after the triumph of Christianity. 

The condition of the Western Empire was somewhat 
different. Not quite a century after the conversion of Con¬ 
stantine, the Imperial city was captured by Alaric, and a 
long series of barbarian invasions at last dissolved the whole 
framework of Roman society, while the barbarians them¬ 
selves, having adopted the Christian faith and submitted 
absolutely hi the Cliristian priests, the Church, which re¬ 
mained the guardian of all the treasures of antiquity, was 
left with a virgin soil to realise her ideal of human excellence. 
Nor did she fall short of what might have been expected. She 
exercised for many centuries an almost absolute empire over 
the thoughts and actions of mankind, end created a civili^,- 
tion which was permeated in every part with ecclef^iastical 
influence. And the dark ages, as the period of Catholic ascen¬ 
dancy is justly culled,- do undoubtedly display many flmturcs 
of great and genuine excellence. In active l^enevolence, in 
the spirit of reverence, in loyalty, in co-operative habits, they 
far transcend the noblest ages of Pagan antiquity, while in 
that humanity which shrinks from the infliction of suffering, 
they were superior to Roman, and in their respect for chas- 
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tity, to Greek civilisation. On the other hand, they rank 
immeasurably below the best Pagan civilisatfbns in civic and 
patriotic virtues, in the love of liberty, in the number and 
splendour of the great characters they produced, in the dig¬ 
nity and beauty of the type of character they formed. They 
liad their full share of tumult, anarchy, injustice, and war, 
and they should probably be placed, in aU intellectual vii-tues, 
lower than any other period in the history of mankind. A 
boundless intolerance of all divergence of opinion was united 
with an equally boundless toleration of all falsehood and de¬ 
liberate fraud that could favour received opinions. Credulity 
being taught as a virtue, and all conclusions dictated by 
authority, a deadly torpor sank upon the human mind, which 
for many centuries almost suspended its action, and was only 
effectually broken by the scrutinising, innovating, and free- 
thinking habits that accompanied the rise of the industrial 
republics in Italy. Few men who are not either priests or 
monks would not have preferred to li\ e in the best days of the 
Athenian or of the Roman republics, in the age of Augustus 
or in the age of the Antouines, rather than in any peiiod 
that elapsed betweeji the triumph of Christianity and the 
fourteenth centurv. 

V 

It is, indeed, difficult to conceive any clearer proof than 
was furnished by the history of the twelve hundred years 
after the conversion of Constantine, that while theology has 
undoubtedly introduced into the world certain elements and 
principles of good, scarcely if at all known to antiquity, 
while its value as a tincture or modifying influence in society 
can hai^ly be overrated, it is by no means for the advantage 
of mankind that, in the form which the Greek and Catholic 
ChurcHbs present, it should become a controlling arbiter of 
civilisation. It is often said that the Roman world before 
Constantine was in a period of rapid decay; that the ti aditions 
and vitality of half-suppressed Paganism account for many 
of the aberrations of later times; that the influence of the 
Church was often rather nominal and superficial than 
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supreme; and that, in judging the ignorance of the dark ages, 
we mast make Ikrge allowance for the dislocations of society 
by the barbarians. In all this there is much truth; but 
when we remember that in tlie Byzantine Empire the reno¬ 
vating power of theology was tried in a new capital free from 
Pagan traditions, and for more tlian one thousand years un¬ 
subdued by barbarians, and that in the West tlie Church, for 
at least seven hundred years after the shocks of the invasions 
had subsided, exercised a control more absolute than any 
other moral or intellectual srgency has ever attained, it will 
appear, J think, that the experiment was very sufficiently 
tried. It is easy to make a catalogue of the glaring vices of 
antiquity, and to contrast them with the pure morality of 
Christian writings i but, if we desire to form a just estimate 
of the realised improvement, we must compare the classical 
and ecclesiastical civilisations as wholes, and must observe in 
each case not only the vices that were repressed, but also the 
degree and variety of positive excellence attained. In the 
first two centuries of the Christian Church the moral eleva¬ 
tion was extremely high, and was continually appealed to as 
a proof of the divinity of the craed. In the century before 
the conversion of Constantine, a marked depression was 
already manifest. The two centuries after Constantine are 
uniformly represented by the Fathers as a period of general 
and scandalous vice. The ecclesiastical civilisation that fol¬ 
lowed, though not without its distinctive merits, assuredly 
supplies no justification of the common boast about the re¬ 
generation of society by the Church. That the civilisation 
of the last three centuries has risen in most respects to a 
higher level than any that had preceded it, I at least firmly 
believe; but theological ethics, though very important, form 
but one of the many and complex elements of its excellence. 
Mechanical inventions, the habits of industrial life, the dis¬ 
coveries of physical science, the improvements of government, 
the expansion of literature, the traditions of Pagan antiquity, 
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have all a distinguished place, while, the more fully its his- 
[tory is investigated, the moi-e clearly two cajfital truths are 
disclosed. The first is that the influence of theology having 
for centuries numbed and paralysed the whole intellect of 
Christian Europe, the revival, which forms the starting-point 
of our modem civilisation, was mainly due to the fact that 
two spheres of intellect still remained uncontrolled by the 
sceptre of Catholicism. The Pagan literature of antiquity, 
and the Mahommed&n schools of science, were the chief 
agencies in resuscitating the dormant energies of Christendom. 
The second fact, which I have elsewliere endeavoured to 
establish in detail, is that during more than three centuries 
the decadence of theological influence has been one of the 
most invariable signs and measures of our progress. In 
medicine, physical science, commercial interests, politics, and 
even ethics, the reformer has been confronted with theological 
affirmations which barred his way, which were all defended 
os of vital importance, and were all in turn compelled to 
yield before the secularising influence of civilisation. 

We have here, then, a problem of deep interest and im¬ 
portance, which I propose to investigate in the present chapter. 
We have to enquire why it was that a religion which was 
not more remarkable for the beauty of its moral teaching 
than for the power with which it acted upon mankind, and 
which during the last few centuries has been the source of 
countless blessings to the world, should have proved itself 
for so long a period, and under such a variety of conditions, 
altogether unable to r^enei-ate Europe. The question is not 
one of laitguid or imperfect action, but of conflicting agencies. 
In the va&t and complex organism of Catholicity there were 
some pasts which acted with admirable force in improving 
and elevating mankind. There were others which had a 
directly opposite effect. 

The first aspect in which Christianity presented itself to 
the world was as a declaration of the fraternity of men in 

VOL. II. C 
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Christ. Considered as immortal beings, destiued for the 
extremes of happiness or of misery, and united to one another 
by a special community of redemption, the first and most 
tnanifest duty of a Christian man was to look upon his fellow- 
men as sacred beings, and from this notion grew up the 
eminently Christian idea of the sanctity of all human life. 
I have already endeavoured to show—and the fact is of such 
capital importance in meeting the common objections to the 
reality of natural moral perceptions, thaf I venture, at the 
risk of tediousness, to recur to it—that nature does not tell 
man that it is wrong to slay without provocation his fellow- 
men. Not to dwell upon those early stages of barbarism in 
whicli the higher faculties of human nature are still unde¬ 
veloped, and almost in the condition of embryo, it is an his¬ 
torical fact beyond all dispute, that refined, and even moral 
societies have existed, in which the slaughter of men of some 
particular class or nation has been regarded with no more 
compunction than the slaughter of animals in tlie chase. The 
early Greeks, in their dealings with the barbarians ; the 
Homans, in their dealings with gladiators, and in some periods 
of their history, with slaves; the Spaniards, in their dealings 
with Indians; nearly all colonists removed from European 
supervision, in their dealings with an inferior race; an im¬ 
mense proportion of the nations of antiquity, in their dealings 
with new-bom infants, display this complete and absolute 
callousness, and we may discover traces of it oven in our 
own islands and within the last three hundred years.* And ' 
difiicult as it may be to realise it in our day, when the atrocity 
of all wanton slaughter of men has become an ess^tial part 
of our moral feelings, it is nevertheless an incontestable fact 


* See the masterly description 
of the relations of the English to 
the Irish in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, in Froude'a Historj/ of 
England, ch. xxiy.; and also Lord 


Macaulay’s description of the feel¬ 
ings of the Master of Stair towards 
the Highlanders. {Histerry o/AW- 
land, ch. xviii.) ^ 
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tlmt this callousness has been continually shown by good 
men, by men who in all other respects woulcf be regarded in 
any age as conspicuous for their humanity. In the days of 
the Tudors, the best Englishmen delighted in what we should 
now deem the most barbarous sports, and it is absolutely 
certain that in antiquity men of genuine humanity—tender 
relatibns, loving friends, charitable neighbours—men in 
whose eyes the murder of a fellow-citizen would have ap¬ 
peared as atrociotts als in our own, attended, instituted, and 
applauded gladiatorial games, or counselled without a scruple 
the exposition of infants. But it is, as I conceive, a complete 
confusion of thought to imagine, as is so commonly done, 
that any accumulation of facts of this nature throws the 
smallest doubt upon the reality of innate moral i^erceptions. 
A.11 that the intuitive moralist asserts is that we know by 
nature that there is a distinction between humanity and 
cruelty ; that the first belongs to the higher or better part 
of our nature, and that it is our duty to cultivate it. The 
standard of the age, which is itself determined by the general 
condition of society, constitutes the natural line of duty; for 
he who falls below it contributes to depress it. Now, there 
is no fact more absolutely certain than that nations and 
ages which have differed most widely as to the standard have 
been perfectly unanimous as to the excellence of humanity. 
Plato, who recommended infanticide; Cato^ who sold his 
aged slaves; Pliny, who applauded the games of the arena; 
the old generals, who made their prisoners slaves or gladia¬ 
tors, as well as the modem generals, who refuse to impose 
upon thbm any degrading labour; the old legislators, who 
filled their codes with sentences of torture, mutilation, and 
hideous^forms of deatii, as well as the modem legislators, 
who ai’e continually seeking to abridge the punishment of 
the most guUly; the old disciplinarian, who governed by 
force, as well as the modem instructor, who governs by sym¬ 
pathy I the Spanish girl, whose dark eye glows with rapture 

c 2 
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as she watches the fjantic bull, while the fire streams fi-om 
the explosive <!S.rt that quivers in its neck; as well an the 
reformers we sometimes meet, who are scandalised by all 
field sports, or by tlie sacrifice of animal life for food; or 
who will eat only the lai’ger animals, in order to reduce the 
sacrifice of life to a minimum; or who are continually invent¬ 
ing new methods of quickening animal death—all these 
persons, widely as they differ in their acts and in their judg¬ 
ments of what things should be called •brutal,’ and of what 
things should he called ‘ fantastic,’ agree in believing human¬ 
ity to be better than cruelty, and in attaching a deifinite 
coiidomnation to acts that fall Ijelow the standard of their 
country and their time. Now, it was one of the most impor¬ 
tant services of Cliristianity, that besides quickening greatly 
our benevolent affections it definitely and dogmatically as¬ 
serted the sinfulness of all destruction of human life as a 
matter of amusement, or of simple convenience, and thereby 
formed a new standard higher than any which then existed 
in the world. 

The influence of Christianity in this respect began with 
the very earliest stage of human life. The practice of abor¬ 
tion was one to which few persons in antiquity attached any 
deep feeling of condemnation. I have noticed in a foimei 
chapter that the physiological theory that the foetus did not 
become a living cinature till the hour of birth, had some 
influence on the judgments passed upon this practice; and 
oven where this theory was not generally held, it is easy to 
account for the prevalence of the act. The death of an 
unborn child does not appeal very powerfully to thh feeling 
of compassion, and men who had not yet attained any strong 
sense of the sanctity of human life, who believed tHat they 
might regulate their conduct on these matters by utilitarian 
views, according to the general interest of the community, 
might very readily conclude that the prevention of birth was 
in many cases an act of mercy. In Greece, Aristotle not 
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only countenanced the practice, but even^desired that it 
should be enforced by law, when population had exceeded 
certain assigned limits.^ No law in Greece, or in the Bomaii 
Republic, or during the gieater part of the Empire, con¬ 
demned it; ® and if, as has been thought, some measure was- 
adopti^d condemnatory of it before the close of the Pagan 
Empire, that measure was altogether inoperative. A long 
chain of writers* both Pagan and Christian, represent the 
practice as avowed and almost universal. They describe it 
as resulting, not simply from licentiousness or from poverty, 
but even from so slight a motive as vanity, which made 
mothers shrink from the disfigurement of cliildbii'th. They 
speak of a mother who had never destroyed her unborn ofif- 
sprmg as deserving of signal praise, and they assure us that 
the frequency of the crime was such that it gave rise to a 
i-egiilar profession. At the same time, while Ovid, Seneca, 
Favorinus the Stoic of Arles, Plutarch, and Juvenal, all 
speak of abortion as general and notoiious, they all speak of 
it as unquestionably ciiminal.® It was probably regarded by 
the average Romans of the later days of Paganism much as 


* Seo ou tho views of Ariscotle, 
Labourt, Recherches histoiriqites mr 
le$ Enfanstrouvls{Rait\By 1848), p. 9. 

* See Gravina, Be Ortu et Pro- 
gressu Juris Oivilis, lib. i. 44. 

* ‘ Nunc uterura vitiat qu® vult 

formosa videii, 

Haraque in hoc »vo est, qu® 
velit esse parens.’ 

• Ovid, Be Nuce^ 22-23. 

The same writer has devoted 
one of ele^es (ii. If)- to re¬ 
proaching hi&mistress Cor inna with 
having been guilty of this act. It 
was not without danger, and Ovid 
says, 

*Ssepe suos utero qu® no&it 
ipsa perit.' 


A niece of Domitian is said lo 
have died in consequence of having, 
at the command of the einpei*or, 
praetisoil it (Sueton. Bomit. xxii.). 
Plutarch notices the custom {Be 
Sanitate tuenda), and Seneca eulo¬ 
gises llelvia {Ad Helv. xvi.) for 
being exempt from vanity and hav¬ 
ing never destroyed her unborn 
offspring. Favorinus, in a remark¬ 
able passage (Auhis Gellius, Nooi. 
Ait. xii. 1), speaks of the act as 
‘publica detestaiioue communique 
odio dignum,’ and proceeds to argue 
that it is only a degree less crimi- 
ual for mothers to put out their 
children to nurse. Juveual has 
some well-known and emphatic lines 
on the subject:— 
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Englishmen in |ho last century regarded convivial excesses, as 
certainly wrong, but so venial as scai'cely to deserve censure. 

The language of the Christians from the very beginning 
was widely diiferent. With unwavering consistency and 
with the strongest emphasis, they denounced the practice, not 
simply as inhuman, but as definitely murder. In the, peni¬ 
tential discipline of the Church, abortion was placed in the 
same category as infanticide, and thj aiern sentence to 
which the guilty person was subject imprinted on the minds 
of Christians, more deeply than any mere exhortations, a 
sense of the enormity of the crime. By the Council of 
Ancyra the guilty mother was excluded from the Sacrament 
till the very hour of death; and though this penalty was 
soon reduced, fii’st to ten and afterwards to* seven years’ 
penitence, * the ofienco still ranked amongst the gravest in the 
legislation of the Church. In one very remarkable way the 
reforms of Christianity in this sphei*e were poweifully sus¬ 
tained by a doctrine which is perhaps the most revolting in 
the whole theology of the Fathers. To the Pagans, even 
when condemning abortion and infanticide, these crimes 
appeared comparatively trivial, because the victims seemed 
very insignificant and their sufferings very slight. The 
death of an adult man who is struck down in the midst of 
his enterprise and his hopes, who is united by ties of love or 
friendship to multitudes around him, and whose departure 
causes a perturbation and a pang to the society in which he 


• Sed jacet auratu vix ulla puerpera 
lecto: 

Tantum artee hujus, tantum medi- 
camina possunt, 

Quseijteriles facit, atque homines in 
ventre necandos 
Conducit. 

Sat. vi. 692-596. 

. il^^re are also many allusions 
to It lu the Christian writers. Tims 


Minucius Felix {Octavitis, xxx,); 
‘ Vos enim video procreates filios 
nunc feris et avibus exponere, 
nunc adstrangulatos misero mortis 
genere elidere. Sunt qiue in ipsis 
visceribus, medicaminibus epotis, 
originem futupi hominis extlugiiaiiit, 
et parpicidium faciant antequam 
pariant.’ 

' See Labourt, Recherchea aur 
lea Enfana trouvea, p. 26. 
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has moved, excites feelings very different from any produced 
5)y the painless extinction of a new-born Infant, which, 
having scarcely touched the earth, has known none of its 
cares and very little of its love. But to the theologian this 
infant life possessed a fearful significance. The moment, 
they taught, the fceius in the womb acquired animation, it 
became an immortal being, destined, even if it died unborn, 
to be luised again ^n the last day, responsible for the sin of 
A-dam, and doomed, tf it perished without baptism, to be 
excluded for over from heaven and to be cast, as the Greeks 
taught, into a painless and joyless limbo, or, as the Latins 
taught, into the abyss of hell. It is probably, in a consider¬ 
able, degree, to this doctrine that we owe in the first instance 
the healthy sense of the value and sanctity of infant life 
which so broadly distinguishes Christian from Pagan socie¬ 
ties, and which is now so thoroughly incorporated with our 
moral feelings as to be independent of all doctrinal changes. 
That which appealed so powerfully to the compassion of the 
early and mediaeval Christians, in the fate of the murdered 
infants, was not that they died, but that they commonly 
died unbaptised} and the criminality of abortion was im¬ 
measurably aggravated when it was believed to involve, not 
only the extinction of a transient life, but also the damnation 
of an immoi*tal soul.* In the ‘ Lives of the Saints* there is 
a curious legend of a man who, being desirous of ascertaining 


* Among the barbarian laws 
there is a very curious one about 
a daily compensation for children 
who had been killed in the womb 
on account of the daily suf¬ 
fering of •those children m hell. 
‘ Proptereadiuturnam judicavopunt 
antecessores uostri compositionom 
et judices postquam roligio Cliris- 
tunitatis inolevit in mundo. Quia 
diuturnam postquam incamationem 
VUflcepit annna, quaravis ad nafivi- 


tatis lucem minime pcrvenisset, 
patituc poenam, quia sine Sacra¬ 
mento regonerationis abortivo modo 
traditr'i est ad inferos.’ 
juvariorum, tit. vii. cap. xx. in 
Cunciani, Jjeffes Barhar. voL ii. p. 
374. The I'irst foundling hospital 
of which we have undoubted record 
is that founded at Milan, by a man 
named Datheus, in a.d. 789. Mura- 
tori has preserved (Aniic/i. [taL 
Diss. xxxvii.) the charter embody- 
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tlic condition of a child before birth, slew a pregnant woman, 
committing thA’cby a double murder, that of the motheir and ^ 
of the child in hei- womb. Stung by remorse, the mur^rer 
fled to the desert, and passed the remainder of his life’ in 
constant penance and prayer. At last, after many;,years, the 
voice of God told him Hint he had been forgiven the murder 
of the woman. But yet his cud was a clouded one. He 
never could obtain an assurance that he had been forfidven 
\he death of the e>d\d.' 

If wo pass to the next stage of human life, that of the 
now-born infant, we And ourselves in presence of that prac¬ 
tice of infanticide which was one of the deepest sbiins of the 
ancient civilisatioii. The natural history of this crime is 
somowliat peculiar. 2 Among savages, whose feelings of 
compassion are very fliint, and whose warlike and nomadic 


iiip; llio motives of tho foutider, in 
Avliich Lho following sentences oc¬ 
elli' : ‘ Quia frequenter per luxu- 
r\:im horninum genus dccipitur, et 
oxinde malum homicidii gencratur, 
durn coacipientes ex sidulterio, ne 
prodantur in publico, fetos teneros 
iiticaut, ct absque hapUsmnth lavacro 
parados ad Tartara mUtunt, quia 
nullum repcriiint locum, quo ser- 
rare vivos valciut,’ &c. Xfoury 
11. of I'Yance, ld.36, made along 
law ag,\ilist women who, ‘ advenant 
Ic temps de leur part et delivrauco 
do leur eiifanl, occultement sen 
delivr«'id, puis le suftbquent et au- 
trement suppriment leur avoir 
j'mt empartir le Habit SacrcuieHt 
du Bopteme'- Labonrt, Recherches 
siir tes Knfans trouves, p. 47. There 
us a story told of a Queen of Portu¬ 
gal (sister to Henry V. of Kngland, 
and mother of kSt. Ferdinand) that, 
being in childbirth, her life was 
despairoil of unle.'«s she texjk a 
medicine wld'di would accolerato 
the birth but grobubly saentice the 


life of the child. She answered 
that ‘ she would not purchase her 
temporal life by sacrificing tlie 
eternal salvation of her son.’ — 
Bollandists, Sanctar., JunOflth. 

* Tillemont, Memoircs pour srr- 
inV a r flistoire ccclesiastigue (Paris, 
1701), tome X. p. 41. St. Clem. 
Alexand, says that infants in tho 
womb and exposed infants have 
guardian angels to watch over them. 
{Strom. V.) 

■ ’fhere is an extremely largo 
literature devoted to the subject 
of infanticide, exposition, found¬ 
lings, &c. The books I have chiefly 
followeii are Terme et Monfalcon, 
niUoirc dcs Enfans tromes (Paris, 
1840); Ilemacle, Des Hospices 
d'Enfans trmives (1838); Labonrt, 
Recherches histortques suniea Enfans 
Irouces (Paris, 1848); Koenigswar- 
ter, Essai sur la Legislation des 
Veuples ancienset modernes relative 
auxEnfans nh hors MariagefP&finy 
1842). There are also many de¬ 
tails on the subject in Godelroy’a 
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habits are emnently unfayoiirable to infant life, it is, aa 
•kniglit he expected, the usual custom for the phrent to decide 
whether he desires to preserve the child he has called into 
ex&fcfence, and if he does not, to expose or slay it. Tn nations 
that hare passed out of the stage of barbarism, but are still 
rude and simple in their habits, the practice of infanticide is 
usually rare; but, unlike other crimes of violence, it is not 
naturally diminislied by the progress of cwilmtlon, for, after 
the period of savage IJfe is passed, its prevalence is influenced 
much more by the sensuality than by the barbarity of a 
people.^ We may trace too, in many countries and ages, the 
notion that children, as the fruit, representatives, and dearest 
possessions of their parents, are acceptable saciifices to the 
gods.^ Infanticide, as is well known, was almost universally 


Commentary to tho laws abont 
children in tho Theodosian Codo, 
in Malthiis, On Population, in 
Edward’s tract On the State of 
Slavery in the Karly and Middle 
Ayes of Christianity, and in most 
ecclesiastical histories. 

^ It must not, however, be in¬ 
ferred from this that infanticide 
increases in direct proportion to 
the unchastity of a nation. Prob¬ 
ably tho condition of civilised 
society in which it is most com¬ 
mon, is where a large amount of 
actual unchastity coexists with 
very strong social condemnation of 
the sinner, and where, in conse¬ 
quence, there is an intense anxiety 
to conceal the fall. A recent writer 
on Spain nas noticed the almost 
complete absence of infanticide in 
that cour^ry, and has ascribed it 
to tho great leniency of public 
opinion towards female frailty. 
Foundling hospitals, also, greatly 
influence the history of infanticide; 
but the mortality in them was long 
BO great that it may be questioned 


whether they have diminislicd the 
number of the deaths, thoxigh they 
have, as I believe, greatly dimi- 
jaished the number of the murders 
of children. Lord Karnes, writing 
in tho last half of the eighteenth 
century, says: ‘In Wales, even at 
present, and in the Highlands of 
Scotland, it is scarce a disgrace 
for a young w6man to have a bas¬ 
tard. In the country last men¬ 
tioned, tho first instance known of 
a bastard child being destroyed by 
its mother tlirongli shame is a late 
one. The virtue of chastity ap¬ 
pears to bo thus gaining ground, as 
the only temptation a woman can 
have to destroy her child is to con¬ 
ceal her frailty .’—Sketches of the 
History of Man—On the Progress 
of the Female Sex. The last clause 
is clearly inaccurate, bub there 
seems reason for believing that 
maternal affection is generally 
stronger than want, but weaker 
than shame. 

* Sec Warburtou’s Divine Lega^ 
tion, vii %. 
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admitted among the Greeks, being sanctioned, and in some 
cases enjoined, ^pon what we should now call ‘ the greatest' 
happiness principle,' by the ideal legislations of Plato and‘ 
Aristotle, and by the actual legislations of Lycurgus and 
Solon. Regarding the community as a whole, they clearly 
saw that it is in the highest degree for the interest of society 
that the increase of population should be very jealously re¬ 
stricted, and that the State should be as far as possible free 
from helpless and im])rodiictive membefs; and they therefore 
concluded that the painless destruction of infant life, and 
especially of those infants who were so deformed or diseased 
that their lives, if prolonged, would probably have been a 
burden to themselves, was on the wliole a benefit. The very 
sensual tone of Greek life rendered the modern notion of 
prolonged continence wholly alien to their thoughts; and the 
extremely low social and intellectual condition of Greek 
mothers, who exercised no appreciable influence over the 
habits of thought of tlie nation should also, I think, he taken 
into account, for it lias always been observed that mothers 
are nmcli more distinguished than fathers for their affection 
for infants that have not yet manifested the first dawning of 
reason. Even in Greece, however, infanticide and exposition 
were not universally permitted. In Thebes these offences 
are said to ha\e been punished by death. ^ 

The power of life and death, wliich in Rome was origi¬ 
nally conceded to the father over his children, would appear 
to involve an unlimited permission of infanticide j but a veiy 
old law, popularly ascribed to Romulus, in this respect re¬ 
stricted the parental rights, enjoining the father to'bring up 


' Allian, Faria Hist. ii. 7. Pas- 
B.iges from the Greek imaginative 
writers, representing exposition as 
the avowed and habitual practice 
of poor parents, are collected by 
Terme et Monfiilcon, Hist, des En- 
fans irouvh, pp. 39-45. Tacitus 


notices with praise six.) 

that the Germans did not allow in¬ 
fanticide. He also notices {HUt, 
V. 5) the prohibition of infanticide 
among the Jews, and ascribes it to 
thoir desire to increase the popula¬ 
tion. 
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all his male diildren, and at least his eldest female cbildj 
l^rbidding him to destroy any well-formed chtld till it had 
completed its third year, when the affections of the parent 
might be supposed to be developed, but permitting the expo¬ 
sition of deformed or maimed children with the consent of 
their five nearest relations.^ The Boman policy was always 
to encourage, while the Greek poUcy was rather to restrain, 
population, and infanticide never appears to have been com¬ 
mon in Rome till the cdlrupt and sensual days of the Empire. 
The le^slators then absolutely condemned it, and it was 
indirectly discouraged by laws which accorded special privi¬ 
leges to the fathers of many children, exempted poor parents 
from most of the burden of taxation, and in some degree 
provided for the security of exposed infants. PubUc opinion 
probably differed little from that of our own day as to the 
fact, though it differed from it much as to the degree, of its 
criminality. It was, as will be remembered, one of the 
charges most frequently brought against the Christians, and 
it was one that never failed to arouse popular indignation. 
Pagan and Christian authorities are, however, united in 
speaking of infanticide as a crying vice of the Empire, and 
Tertullian observed that no laws were more easily or more 
constantly evaded than those which condemned it.^ A broad 
distinction was popularly drawn between infanticide and 
exposition. The latter, though pT’obably condemned, was 
certainly not piinishcd by law;® it was practised on a 


' Dion. Halic. ii. 

* Ad JSdi. i. 16. 

* Tho well-known jurisconsult 
Paulus had laid down the proposi¬ 
tion, ‘Neca^e videtur non tantum 
is (jui partum perfocat sed et is qui 
abjicit et qui alimonia dehegat et 
qui publicis locis misericordiae 
causa exponit quam ipse non habet.’ 
(D/y. lib. XXV. tit. iii. 1. 4.) These 

have given ri.se to a famous 


controversy between two Dutch 
professors, named Noodt and Byn- 
kershoek, conducted on both sides 
with great learning, and on the 
side of Noodt with groat passion. 
Noodt maintained that those wrords 
are simply the expression of a 
moral truth, not a judicial decision, 
and that exposition was never 
illegal ill Rome till some time after 
the establishment of Christ!amiy. 
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gigantic scale and with absolute impunity, noticed by writers 
with the inos# frigid indifference, and, at least in the case 6i 
destitute parents, considered a very venial offence.* Often, 
no doubt, the exposed children perished, but more frequently 
the very extent of the practice saved the lives of the victims. 
Tliey were brought systematically to a column near the Velar 
(>rum, and there taken by speculators, who educated them as 
slaves, or very frequently as prostitutes.^^ 


Hid opponent avguotl that exposi¬ 
tion WM legally identical with in¬ 
fanticide, and became, therefore, 
illegal when the power of life and 
death was withdrawn from the 
father. (See the works of Noodt 
(Cologne, 17C3) and of Bynkers- 
hoek (Cologne. 1761). It was at 
least certain that exposition was 
notorious ami avowed, and the law 
against it, if it existed, inopera¬ 
tive. Gibbon {l)(‘cline and Fall, 
cli. x\iv.) tlunks the law censurecl 
but did not punish exposition. 
See, too, Troplong, InflufVfe dit 
Chrislianwae surle Droit, p. 271. 

' Quint ilian speaks in a tone of 
apology, if not justification, of the 
exposition of the children of desti¬ 
tute parents {Decl. eeevi.), and even 
Plutarch i-peaks of it without cen¬ 
sure, {De Amor. Prolis.) There 
are several curious illustrations in 
Latin literature of the different 
feelings *jf fathers and mothers on 
tills matter. Terence {Heauton. 
Act. id. Scene 5)reprpsonts Chremo.s 
as having, as a matter of course, 
charged his pregnant wife to have 
her child killed provided it was a 
girl. The mother, overcome by 
pity, shrank from doing so, and 
secretly gave it to au old woman 
to expose it, in hopes that it might 
be preserved. Chremes, on hear¬ 
ing whcit hful been done, reproached 
his wife for her womanly pity, and 


told her she had been not only 
disobedient but irrational, for she 
was only consigning her daughter 
to the life of a prostitute. In 
Apulcius {Metam. lib, x.) we have a 
similar picture of a father starting 
for a journey, leaving his wife in 
childbirth, and giving her his part¬ 
ing command to kill her child if it 
should bo a girl, which she could 
not bring herself to do. The girl 
was brought up secretly. In the 
case of weak or deformed infants 
infanticide seems to have been 
habitual. ‘ Portontosos foetus ex- 
tinguimus, liberosquoque,sidebiles 
monstrosique editi sunt, mergimus, 
Non ird, sed ratio esfc, a sanis inu- 
tilia sccernere.’—Senoca, De Ira, i. 
15. Tereoco has introduced a 
picture of the exposition of an in¬ 
fant into his Andria, Act. iv. Scene 
5, See, too, Suet. August. Ixv. 
According to Suetonius {Calig. v.), 
on the death of Germaniens, women 
exposed their new-born children ift 
sign of grief. Ovid had dwelt with 
much feeling on the barbarity of 
these practices. It is a very 
curious fact, which has been no¬ 
ticed by Warburton, th*t Chremes, 
whose sentiments a^ut infants we 
have just seen, is the very personage 
into whose mouth Terence has put 
the famous sentiment,' Homo sum, 
hnraani nihil a me alienum puto.’ 

’ That these were the usual 
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On the whole, what was demanded on this subject was 
ftot any clearer moral teaching, but rather a stAnger enforce¬ 
ment of the condemnation long since passed upon infanticide, 
and an increased protection for exposed in&.nts. By the 
penitential sentences, by the dogmatic considerations I have 
enumeiated, and by the earnest exhortations both of her 
preachers and writers, the Church laboured to deepen the 
sense of the enormity of the act, and especially to convince 
men that the guilt Tf S-bandoning their children to the pre¬ 
carious and doubtful mercy of the stranger was scarcely 
less than that of simple infanticide.* In the civil law her 
influence was also displayed, though not, I think, very 
advantageously. By the counsel, it is said, of Lactantiiis, 
Constantine, in the very year of his conversion, in order to 
diminish infanticide by destitute parents, issued a decree, 
applicable in the first instance to Italy, but extended in a.d. 
322 to Africa, in which he commanded that those children 
whom their parents were unable to support should be clothed 
and fed at the expense of the State,* a policy which had already 
been pursued on a large scale under the Antonines. In a.d. 
331, a law intended to multiply the chances of the exposed 
child being taken charge of by some charitable or intei*ested 
person, provided that the foundling should remain the abso¬ 
lute property of its saviour, whether he adopted it as a son 

fates of exposed infants is noticed extremely horrible declamation in 
by sereral writers. Some, too, Seneca the Rhetorician 
*both Pagan and Christian (Quin- lib. v. 33) about exposed children 
tilian, Decl. ccevi.; Lactantius, Div. who were said to have been maimed 
vi. 20, &c.), speak of the lia- and mutilated, either to prevent 
bility to incestuous marriages re- their recognition by their parents, 
suiting from frequent exposition, or that they might gain money as 
In the G|pek poets there are beggars for their masters, 
several allusions to rich childless ‘ See passages on this point 
men adopting foundlings, and Ju- cited byGodefroyin his Cfewiwien- 
venal says it was common for tary to the Law ^DeExpoHtis,'Codex 
^man wives to palm oif found- T%eod. lib. v. tit. 7. 
lings on their husbands for their ® Codex Theod. lib. xi. tit. 
sons. {Sat, vi. 603.) There is an 27. 
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or employed it as a slave, and that the pai'eut should not 
have power dPb any future time to reclaim it.* By another* 
law, which had been issued in A.D. 329, it had been pro¬ 
vided that children who had been, not exposed, but sold, 
might be reclaimed upon payment by the father.* 

The last two laws cannot be regarded with unmingled 
satisfaction. The law regulating the condition of exposed chil¬ 
dren, though undoubtedly enacted with the most benevolent 
ijitentions, was iii soTue degree a retA)gi%de step, the Pagan 
laws having provided that the father might always withdraw 
the child he had exposed, from servitude, by payment of the 
expenses meurred in supporting it,^ while Trajan had even 
decided tliat the exposed child could not become under any 
ch cumstance a slave.** Tlie law of Constantine, on the other 
hand, doomed it to an irrevocable servitude; and this law 
continued in force till a.d. 529, when Justinian, reverting to 
the principle of Trajan, decreed that not only the father lost 
all legitimate authority over his child by exposing it, but 
also that the pereon who had saved it could not by that act 
deprive it of its natural liberty. But this law applied only 
to the Eastern Em])ire; and in part at least of the West'* 
the servitude of exposed infants continued for centmies, and 
api)ejirs only to have terminated with the genei-al extinction 
of slavery in Europe. The law of Constantine concerning 
the sale of children was also a step, though perhaps a neoes- 
sai j stop, of retrogression. A. series of emperors, among 
whom Caracalla was conspicuous, had denounced and en-. 
deavoured to abolish, as ‘ shameful,' the traffic in free children, 
aim Diocletian had expressly and absolutely condemned it.^ 


' Codex Theod. lib, v. tit. 7, 
lex. 1. 

VAd. Ub. V. tit. 8, lex 1. 

* See (lodefrov’e Commentarv 
to the Law. 

^ In a letter to the younger Pliny. 


{Ep. X. 72.) • 

^ See on this point Muraton, 
Aniich. Ital. Diss. xxxvii. 

• See on these laws, WaUiin, 
Hist, de VEsclavage, tome ill. pjw 
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The extii*eme misery, however, resulting from the civil wars 
finder CoMtantine, had rendered it necessary to authorise 
*the old practice of selling children in the case of absolute 
destitution, which, though it had been condemned, had prob¬ 
ably never altogether ceased. Theodosius the Great at¬ 
tempted to take a step in advance, by decreeing that the 
children thus sold might regain their freedom without the 
repayment of the purchase-money, a temporary service being 
a sufficient compensS,tidn for the pui’chase; * but this measure 
was repealed by Valentinian III. The sale of children in 
case of great necessity, though denounced by the Fathers,^ 
continued long after tlie time of Theodosius, nor does any 
Christian emperor appear to have enforced the humane 
enactment of Diocletian. 

Together with these measures for the protection of ex¬ 
posed children, there were laws directly condemnatory of 
infanticide. This branch of the subject is obscured by much 
ambiguity and controversy; but it appears most probable 
that the Pagan legislation reckoned infanticide as a form of 
homicide, though, being deemed less atrocious than other 
forms of homicide, it was punished, not by death, but by 
banishment.^ A law of Constantine, intended principally, 
and perhaps exclusively, for Africa, where the sacrifices of 
children to Saturn were very common, assimilated to panicide 
the murder of a child by its father; * and finally, Talentinian, 
in A.D. 374, made all infanticide a capital offence,® and 


' See Cod. Thcod. lib. iii. tit. 3, 
lex 1, and tfeo Commentary. 

* On the very persistent denun¬ 
ciation of this practice by the 
Fathers, B§e many examples in 
Terme et Monfalcon. 

“ This is a more question of 
definition, upon which lawyers have 
expended much learning nnd dis^ 
cussion. Cnjas thought the Ro¬ 
mans considered infanticide a 


crime, but a crime generically dif¬ 
ferent from homicide. Godefroy 
maintains that it was classified as 
homicide, but that, being esteemed 
loss heinous than the other forms 
of homicide, it w’as only punished 
by exile. See the Commentary to 
Cod Theod. lib. ix. tit. 14, 1, 1. 

* Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. 16. 

* Ihid. lib. ix. tit. 14, lex 1. 
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especially eiyomed tbe punishment of exposition.' A law of 
the Spanish Wsigoths, in the seventh century, punished in* 
fanticide and abortion with death or blindness.* In the 
Capitnlaiies of Charlemagne the formei* crime was punished 
as homicide.® 

It is not possible to ascertain, with any degree of accuracy, 
what diminution of infanticide resulted from these measures. 
It may, however, be safely asserted that the publicity of the 
ti-ade in exposed children became impbssitble under the influ¬ 
ence of Christianity, and that the sense of the serious nature 
of the crime was very considerably increased. The extreme 
destitution, which wfis one of its most fertile causes, was met 
by ChiTstian charity. Many exposed children appear to 
have ]x5cn educated by individual Christians.^ Brephotrophia 
and Orphanotrophia arc among the earliest recorded charita¬ 
ble institutions of the Church; but it is not certain that 
exposed children were admitted into them, and we find no 
trace for several centuries of Christian foundling hospitals. 
Tliis form of charity grew up gradually in the early part of 
the middle ages. It is said that one existed at Treves in the 
sixth, and at Angers in the seventh century, and it is certain 
that one existed at Milan in the eighth centiuy.® The 
Council of Ilouen, in the ninth century, invited women who 
luid secretly borne children to place them at the door of the 
church, and undertook to provide for them if they were not 
reclaimed. It is probable that they were brought up among 

’ Corp. Juris, lib. viii. tit. 62, exposed children and to have thorn 
lox 2. brought into the church. See 

* Leges Wisigothorum (lib. vi. Termo et Monfalcon, Hist, des 
tit. 3, lox 7) and other laws (lib. Enfans trouves, p. 74. 

iv. tit. 4) condemned exposition. * Compare ikbourt* Eeeh.'^sur 

■ ‘ S: quis infantem necaverit les Enfans trouvh, pp. 32, 33; 
at horaicida teneator.’— Capit. vii, Muratori, Antichita Jtaliane, Die¬ 
'S. sert. xxxvii. Muratori has also 

*Tt appears, from a passage of briefly noticed the history of these 
to ^,.ugU3tine, that Christian vir- chanties in his Carita Christiana, 

* were accustomed to collect cap. xxvii. 
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the numerous slaTes or serfs attached to the ecclesiastical 
j^roperties j for a decree of the Council of Arfts, in the fifth 
century, and afterwards a law of Charlemagne, had echoed 
the enactment of Constantine, declaring that exposed children 
should be the slaves of their protectors. As slavery declined, 
the memorials of many sins, like many other of the discordant 
elements of mediaeval society, were doubtless absorbed and 
consecrated in the monastic societies. The strong sense 
always evinced in ttie tlhurch of the enormity of unchastity 
probably rendered the ecclesiastics more cautious in this than 
in other forms of charity, for institutions aspecially intended 
for deserted children advanced but slowly. Even Rome, the 
mother of many charities, could boast of none till the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century.* About the middle of the 
twelfth century we find societies at Milan charged, among 
other functions, with seeking for exposed children. Towards 
the close of the same century, a monk of Montpellier, whose 
very name is doubtful, but who is commonly spoken of as 
Brother Guy, founded a confraternity called by the name of 
the Holy Ghost, and devoted to the protection and education 
of childi’cn; and this society in the two following centuries 
ramified over a great part of Europe.^ Though principally 
and at first, perhaps, exclusively intended for the cai*e of the 
orphans of legitimate marriages, though in the fifteenth 


* Tho first seems to have been 
The hospital of rtla. Maria in 
Sassia, which had existed with 
various changes from the eighth 
century, but was made a found¬ 
ling hospital and confided to the 
care of of Montpellier in 

&.D. 1204. According to one tra¬ 
dition, Pope Innocent III. had 
been shocked at hearing of infanta 
drawn in the nete of fishermen 
from the Tiber. According to 
another, he was inspired by an 

VOL. II. 


angel. Compare Kemacle, Hospices 
d'Enfans trouv^s, pp. 36-37, and 
A my demus, Pietas Ro7nana (a book 
written a.d. 1624, and translated 
in part into English in A.d. 1687), 
Eng. trans, pp. 2, 3. 

For the little that is known 
about tljis missionary of charity, 
compare Remade, Hospices d*En- 
fans ti'ouvis, pp. 34-44 ; and La- 
bourt, Rechcrches historiques sur lea 
Enfans trouvos, pp. 38-41. 
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century the Hospital of the Holy Ghost at Paris even re¬ 
fused to admit deserted children, yet the care of foundlmg|^ 
soon passed in a great measure into its hands. At last, after 
many complaints of the frequency of infanticide, St, Vincent 
de Paul arose, and gave so great an impulse to that branch 
of charity that ho may be regarded as its second author, and 
his influence was felt not only in private charities, but in 
legislative enactments. Into the eifeete of these measures— 
the eiicoaragcment of the vice of incontinence by institutions 
that were designed to sui)press the crime of infanticide, and 
the serious moral controversies suggested by this apparent 
conflict between the interests of humanity and of chastity— 
it is not necessaiy for me to enter. We are at present con¬ 
cerned with tlie })rinoipIes that actuated Christian charity, 
not witli the wisdom of its organisations. Whatever mis¬ 
takes may lJa^’^c been made, the entire movement I have 
traced displays ai\ anxiety not only for the life, but also for 
the moral well-being, of the castaways of society, such as the 
most humane nations of antiquity had never reached. This 
minute and scrupulous care for human life and human virtue 
in the humblest forms, in the slave, the gladiator, the savage, 
or the infant, was indeed wholly foreign to the genius of 
Paganisjn. It was produced by the Christian doctrine of 
the inestiinablc value of each immortal soul. It is the dis- 
tiiiguishiiig and transcendent characteristic of every society 
into which the spirit of Christianity htus ptis.sed. 

Tlie influence of Cliristianity in the protection of infant® 
life, though very real, may bo, and T think often has been, 
exaggerated. It w’ould Ix) difficult to overrate its influence 
in the sphere we have next to examine. There is scarcely 
any other single reform so imj)ortant in the morale history of 
mankind as the suppression of the gladiatorial shows, and 
this fc.at must be almost exclusively Jiscribed to the Christian 
Chui'ch. When wo I’omembor how extremely few of the 
best and greatest men of the Poman world had absolutely 
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oomlemned the games of the amphitheatre, it is impossible to 
HBgai-d, without iihe deepest admiration, the uifwavering and 
Uncompromising consistency of the patristic denunciations. 
And even comparing the Fathers with the most enlightened 
Pagan moralists in their treatment of this matter, we shall 
usually find one most significant difference. The Pagan, in 
the spirit of philosophy, denounced these games as inhuman, 
or demoralising, or degrading, or brutal. The Chri.stian, in 
the spirit of the Chflrc^i, represented them as a definite sin, 
the sin of mui-der, for which the spectators as well as the 
actors were dhectly responsible before Heaven, In the very 
latest days of the Pagan Empire, magnificent amphitheatras 
were still aiisiug,’ and Constantine himself had condemned 
numerous barbarian captives to combat %vith wild beasts.^ 
It was in A.n. 325, immediately after the convocation of the 
Council of Nice, that the first Christian emperor issxied the 
first edict in the Roman Empire condemnatory of the gladia¬ 
torial games.^ It was issued in Berytus in Byiia, and is 
believed by some to have been only applicable to the province 
of Phoenicia; ^ but even in this province it was suffered to 
be inoperative, for, only four years later, Libanius speaks of 
the shows as habitually celebrated at Antioch.® In the 
Western Empire their continuance was fully recognised, 
though a few infinitesimal restiictions were imposed upon 
them. Consfeintine, in a.d. 357, prohibited the lanista^, or 


• * E.g. the amphitheatre of 

Verona was only built under Dio¬ 
cletian. 

* ‘ Quid "hoc triunipho pul- 
chrius? , . . Tantam captiTornm 
multitudincm bestiis objicit ut in- 
grati ot perntU non minus dolori.s 
ex Judibrio sui qnam ex ipsa morte 
patiantur.*—Incerti Panegyricus 
Cwistant. ‘ Puberos qui in manus 


ad poenas spectaculo dati ssevientes 
bestias multitudine sua fatiga- 
mnt,’—Enmenius, Paneg. Constant. 
xi. 

® Cod. Th(od. lib. xv. tit. 12, 
lex 1, Sozonien, i. 8. 

* This, at least, is the opinion 
of Godefroy,.who has discussed the 
subject very fully. {Cod. 'Fheod, 
lib. XV. tit. 12.) 

“ Libanius, Be Vita Sua, 3, 


venerunt, quorum nec perfidia erat 
apt)i militue nec ferocia serviluti 


D 9 
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purveyors of gladiators, fi^m bribing servants of the palace to 
enrol themsel\^s as combatants.* Valentinian, in A.D. 365, foi^ 
bade any Christian criminal,® and in A.n. 367, any one connecto<^ 
with the Palatine,® being condemned to fight. Honorius 
prohibited any slave who had been a gladiator passing into 
the service of a senator; but the real object of this last 
measure was, I imagine, not so much to stigmatise the 
gladiator, as to guard against the danger of an armed nobility.'* 
A much more important fact is thlit Ithe spectacles were 
never introduced intx) the new capital of Constantine. At 
Rome, though they became less numerous, they do not appear 
to have been suspended until their final suppression. The 
passion for gladiators was the worst, while religious liberty 
was probably the best, feature of the old Pagan society; and 
it is a melancholv fact that of these two it was the nobler 
part that in the Christian Empire was first destroyed. TlieO' 
dosius the Great, who suppressed all diversity of worship 
throughout the Empire, and who showed himself on many 
occasions the docile slave of the clergy, won the applause of 
the Pagan Symmachus by compelling his barbaiian prisoners 
to fight as gladiators. '^ Besides this occasion, we have special 
knowledge of gladiatorial games that were celebrated in a.d. 
385, in A.D. 391, and afterwards in the reign of Honorius, 
and the practice of condemning criminals to the arena still 
continued.® 

But although the suppression of the gladiatorial shows 
was not effected in the metropolis of the Empire till nearly 
ninety years after Christianity had been the State religion, 
the distinction between the teaching of the Christians and 
Pagans on the subject remained unimpaired. To the last, 


Cbc?. Theod. lib. xv,tit. 12,1. 2. * M. "Wallon has fcracsd theso 

Ibid. lib. ix. tit.40, 1.8. last .show.s with much loaming. 

• Ibid. lib. ix. tit. 40, 1. 11 . {Hist, de VEscluvaqe, tomo iii. pp. 

«Ibid. lib. XV. tit. 12, 1. 3. 421-429.) 

• Symmach. Ex. x. 61. 
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Jhe most estimable of the Pagans appear toJiave regarded 
ihem with favour or indifference. Julian, it is true, with a 
rare magnanimity, refused persistently, in his conflict with 
Christianity, to avail himself, as he might most easily have 
done, of the popular passion for gamas which the Ohui'ch 
condcngied; but Libanius has noticed them with some appro¬ 
bation,' and Symmachus, as we have already seen, both in¬ 
stituted and appla^^et^ them. But the Christians steadily 
refused to admit any professional gladiator to baptism till he 
had pledged himself to abandon his calling, and every Chris¬ 
tian who attended the games was excluded from communion. 
The preachers and writers of the Church denounced them 
with the most unqualified vehemence, and the poet Prudentius 
made a direct and earnest appeal to the emperor to suppress 
them. In the East, where they had never taken very firm 
root, they appear to have ceased about the time of Theodosius, 
and a passion for chariot races, which rose to the most extra¬ 
vagant height at Constantinople and in many other cities, 
took their place. In the West, the last gladiatorial show was 
celebrated at Home, under Honorius, in a.d. 404, in honour 
of the triumph of Stilicho, when an Asiatic monk, named 
Telemachus, animated by the noblest heroism of philanthropy, 
rushed into the amphitheatre, and attempted to part the com¬ 
batants. Ho perished beneath a shower of stones flung by 
the angry spectators; but his death led to the final abolition 
^of the games.^ Combats of men with wild beasts continued, 
however, much later, and were especially popular in the East. 
The diffici^ty of procuring wild animals, amid the general 
poverty, contributed, with other causes, to their decline. 
They sank^ at last, into games of cruelty to animals, but of 
little danger to men, and were finally condemned, at the end 
of the seventh century, by the Conner of Trullo.® In Italy, 

‘ He^ wavered, however, on tome iii, p. 4i^3. 
the subject, and on one occasion * Theodoret, v. 26. 

condemned them. See Wallon, »Muller, De Genio JEoi Thco~ 
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tlio custom of sham fights, which continued through the who|e 
of tho middle ages, and which Petrarch declares were in hw 
days sometimes attended with considerable bloodshed, may 
perhaps be traced in some degree to the traditions of the 
amphitheatre J 

The extinction of the gladiatorial spectacles is, of all the 
results of early Christian infiuence, that upon which the 
historian C4in look with the deepesf s^jid most unmingled 
satisfaction. Horrible as was the bloodshed they directly 
caused, those games were j^erhaps still more pernicious on 
accotmt of the callousness of feeling they diffused through all 
classes, the fatal obstacle they presented to any general eleva¬ 
tion of the standard of humanity. Yet tho attitude of the 
Pagans decLsively proves that no progi*ess of philosophy or 
social civilisation was likely, for a very long period, to have 
extirpated them; and it can hardly be doubted tliat, had they 
been nourishing unchallenged as in the days of Trajan, when 
tho rude warriors of the North obtained the empire of Italy, 
they would have been eagerly adopted by the conquerors, 
would have taken deep root in mediaival life, and have inde- 
finitel}’^ rehirded the progress of humanity. Christianity 
alone was powerful enough to tear this evil plant from the 
Roman soil. I'he Christian custom of legacies for the relief 
of the indigent and suffering replaced the Pagiin custom of 
bequeathing sums of money for games in honour of the dead; 
and the month of December, which was looked forward to 
with eagerness through all the Roman world, as the special 
season of the gladiatorial spectacles, was consecrated in the 
Church by another festival commemorative of the advent of 
Christ. 

The notion of the sanctity of human life, wfiich led the 
early Christians to combat and at last to overthrew the 

doHani p797), vol. ii.jp. 88; Mil- ' See on these fights Ozanam’s 
man, Hist, of Ejarly Christianity, Civilisation in the Mfth Cmtury 
vol. iii. pp. 343-34i ‘ (Eng. trans.), vol. i. p. 130, 
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eladiatoiial games, was carried by some of them to an extent 
Altogether iiTeconcilable with national ind^ndence, and 
with the prevailing penal system. Many of them taught 
that no GhristLan might lawfully take away life, either as a 
soldier, or by bringing a capital charge, or by acting as an 
executioner. The first of these questions it will bo convenient 
to reserve for a later period of this chapter, when I propose 
to examine the rel^ions of Christianity to the military spirit, 
and a very few worcfs will be sufficient to dispOv«e of the 
others. The notion that there is something impure and de¬ 
filing, even in a just execution, is one which may be traced 
through many ages; and executioners, as the ministeis of the 
law, have been from very ancient times regarded as unholy. 
In both Gi’eece and Borne the law eompelled them to live 
outside the walls, and at Rhodes they were never permitted 
even to enter the city.’ Notions of this kind were very 
strongly held in the early Church ; and a decree of the i^eni- 
tential discipline which was enforced, even against emperors 
and generals, forbade any one whose hands had been imbrued 
in blood, even when that blood was shed in a righteous war, 
approaching the altar without a prepaiutory period of penance. 
The opinions of the Christians of the first three centuries 
were usually formed without any regard to tlie necessities of 
civil or political life; but when the Chureh obtained an 
ascendancy, it was found necessary speedily to modify them ; 
and although Lactantius, in the fourth century, maintained 
* the unlawfulness of all bloodshed,^ as strongly as Origen in 
the third, and Tertullian in the second, the common doctrine 
was simply that no priest or bishop must take any part in a 
capital charge. From this exceptional position of the clergy 
they speedily acquired the position of official intercessors for 

* Nieupoort, De Hitibus earlier testimonies on the subject 

mnnorwn^^ 169. are given by Barbeyrac, 

* See a very unequivocal pas- Phes, and in many other books, 
sage. Inst. Div. vi. 20. Several 
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criminals, ambassadors of mercy, when, from some act of 
sedition or other ca\ise, their city or neighbourhood wa^ 
menaced with a bloody invasion. The right of sanctuaiy, 
which was before possessed by the Imperial statues and by 
the Pagan temples, was accorded to the chui'chea. During 
the holy seasons of Lent and Easter, no criminal trials could 
be held, and no criminal could be tortured or executed.* 
Miracles, it was said, were sometimes wrought to attest the 
innocence of accused or condemned * men, but were never 
wrought to consign criminals to execution by the civil 
power. ^ 

All this had an importance much beyond its immediate 
effect in tempering the administration of the law. It con¬ 
tributed largely to associate in the populai* imagination the 
ideas of sanctity and of mercy, and to increase the reverence 
for human life. It had also another remarkable effect, to 
wliich I have adverted in another work. The belief that it 
was wrong for a priest to bring any charge that could give rise 
to a capital sentence caused the leading clergy to shrink from 
persecuting heresy to death, at a time when in all other 
respects the tlieory of persecution had been fully matured. 
Wlien it was readily admitted that heresy Avas in the highest 
degree criminal, and ought to bo made penal, when laws ban¬ 
ishing, fining, or imprisoning heretics filled the statute-book, 
and when every vestige of religious liberty was suppressed at 

* Seo two laws enacted in a.d. St. Macarius. An innocent man, 
380 {^Cod. Thcod. ix. tit. 36, 1. 4) accused of a murder, fled to him.'^ 
and A.D. 389 {Cod. Iheod. ix. tit. He brought both the accused and 
35,1.6). Theodosius the Younger accusers to the tomb*of the mur- 
made a law (ix. tit. 35,1.7) except- dered man, and asked him whether 
ing the Isaurian robbers from the the prisoner was the murderer. The 
privileges of the.se laws. corpse answered in negative ; 

® There are, of course, innu- the bystanders implored St. Maca- 
merable miracles punishing guilty rius to ask it to reveal the real 
men, but I know none assisting the culprit; but St. 'Macarius refused 
civil power in doing so. As an to do so. {Vita Pairum, lib, ii. 
example of the miracles in defence cap. xxviii.) 
of the innoceni, I may cite one by 
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the instigation of the clergy, these still shrank from the Isst 
^md inevitable step, not because it was an atrocious violation 
of the rights of conscience, but because it was contrary to tho 
ecclesiastical discipline for a bishop, under any circumstances, 
to countenance bloodshed. It was on this ground that St. 
Augustine, while eagerly advocating the persecution of the 
Donatists, more than once expressed a wish that they should 
not be punished with death, and that St. Ambrose, and St. 
Martin of Tours, who were both energetic persecutors, ex¬ 
pressed their abhoiTence of tho Spanish bishops, who had 
caused some Piiscillianists to be executed. I havo elsewhere 
noticed the odious hypocrisy of the later inquisitors, who rele¬ 
gated the execution of the sentence to the civil power, with 
a prayer that the heretics should be punished * as mildly as 
possible and without tho effusion of blood,* * which came at 
last to be interpreted, by the death of fire; but I may here 
add, that this hideous mockery is not unique in tho history of 
religion. Plutarch suggests that one of the reasons for bury¬ 
ing unchaste vestals alive was that they were so sacred that 
it was unlawful to lay violent hands upon thom,^ and among 
the Donatists the Circumcelliones were for a time accustomed 
to abstain, in obedience to the evangelical command, from the 
use of the sword, while they beat to death those who diffei'ed 
from their theological opinions with massive clubs, to which 
they gave the very significant name of Isiaelites.® 

The time came when tho Christian priests shed blood 
• enough. Tire extreme scrupulosity, however, which they at 
first displayed, is not only exceedingly curious when con¬ 
trasted wtth their later history; it was also, by the association 
of ideas which it promoted, very favourable to humanity. 

' ‘ Ut quam clementissime et tome vi. pp. 88-98. The Donatists 
ultra sanguinis «ffusioneni puniro- after a time, however, are said to 
tur.’ have oA^ercome their scruples, and 

* Qiussi. EomancB, xcyi. used swords. 

* Tillemont, Mim. d'Hist. eeclh. 
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It is remarkable, however, that while some of the early 
Fathers wei-e^the undoubted precursors of Beccaria, thei^ 
teaching, unlike that of the philosophers in the eighteenth 
century, had little or no appreciable influence in mitigating 
tlie severity of the penal code. Indeed, the more carefully 
the Christian legislation of the Empire is examined, and the 
more fully it is compared with what had been done under 
the influence of Stoicism by the Pagan legislators, the more 
evident, I think, it will appear that the golden age of Roman 
law was not Christian, but Pagan. Great works of codifica¬ 
tion were accomplished under the younger Theodosius, and 
under Justinian; but it was in the i*eign of Pagan emperors, 
and especially of Hadrian and Alexander Severus, that 
nearly all the most important measures were taken, redress¬ 
ing injustices, elevating oppressed classes, and making the 
doctrine of the natural equality and fraternity of mankind 
the basis of legal enactments. Receiving the heritage of 
these laws, the Christians, no doubt, added something; but a 
careful examination will show that it was suiprisingly little. 
In no respect is the greatness of the Stoic philosophers more 
conspicuous than in the contrast between the gigantic steps 
of legal reform made in a few yeara under their influence, 
and the almost insignificant steps taken when Christianity 
had obtained an ascendancy in the Empire, not to speak of 
the long period of decrepitude that fallowed. In the way of 
mitigating the severity of punishments, Constantine made, 
it is true, three important laws prohibiting the custom of * 
branding criminals upon the face, the condemnation of 
criminals as gladiators, and the continuance of the once 
degrading but now sacred punishment of crucifixion, which 
had been very commonly employed; but these •measures 
were more than counterbalanced by the extreme severity 
with which the Christian emperors punished infanticide, 
adultery, seduction, rape, and several other crimes, and 
the number of capital offences became consideiably greater 
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than before. ^ The most prominent evidence, indeed, of eccle- 
fsiastical influence in the Theodosian code is that which must 
be most lamented. It is the immense mass of legislation, 
intended on the one hand to elevate the clergy into a 
separate and sacred caste, and on the other to persecute in 
every,form, and with every degree of violence, all who 
deviated from the fine line of Catholic orthodoxy.® 

The last conse(jjiepLce of the Christian estimate of human 
life was a very emphatic condemnation of suicide. We have 
already seen that the arguments of the Pagan moralists, who 
were opposed to this act, were of four kinds. The religious 
argument of Pythagoras and Plato was, that we are all 
soldiers of God, placed in an appointed post of duty, which it 
is a rebellion against our Maker to desert, llie civic argu¬ 
ment of Aristotle and the Greek legislators was that we owe 
our services to the State, and that therefore voluntarily to 
abandon life is to abandon our duty to our country. The 
argument which Plutarch and other writers derived from 
human dignity was that true courage is shown in the 
manful endurance of suffering, while suicide, being an act of 
flight, is an act of cowardice, and therefore unworthy of man. 
The mystical or Quietist argument of the Neoplatonists was 
that all perturbation is a pollution of the soul; that the act 
of suicide is accompanied by, and springs from, perturbation, 

' Under the Christian kings, the lo vol et le raenrtre qui jusques-la 
barbarians miiltiplied the number 71 ’avoient 6te pnnis qne par fexil, 
of capital offences, but this has on dont on se rachetoit par une 
usually been regarded as an im- composition. Los Francois, en r4- 
provement. The Abb6 Mablysays: formant quelques-unes de leurs lois 
‘Quoiqiiil nous rcste pea d’ordon- civilos, porttrent la s^v^rit^ aussi 
nances faites sous les premiers loin que leurs ptres avoient pouss^ 
Miroviug|^ns,nousvoyonsqn*avant Tindulgence ’—Mably, Observ. 
la fin du sixi4mo sifecle, les Fran- I'Hist. dea Francois, liv. i. ch. iii. 
^’ois avoient d6ja adopts la doctrine See, too, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, 
salutaire des Komains an sujet ch. xxxviit. 

de la prescription; et que ronon- ® The whole of the sixth volume 
cant a cette humanity cruelle qui of Godefroy’s edition ffolio) of the 
les enhardissoit au mal, ils infli- Theodosian code is taken up with 
g^rentpeinedemortoontrerinceste, laws of these kinds. 
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and that therefore the perpetrator ends his days by a crime. 
Of these four a#*guments, the last cannot, I think, be said tp 
have had any place among the Christian dissuasives from 
suicide, and the influence of the second wjis almost imper¬ 
ceptible. The notion of patriotism being a moral duty was 
habitually discouraged in the early Church; and it was im¬ 
possible to urge the civic argument against suicide without 
at the same time condemning the hermit life, which in the 
third century became the ideal of the Church. ' The duty a 
man owes to his family, which a modem moi*alist would deem 
the most obvious and, perhaps, the most conclusive proof of 
the general criminality of suicide, and which may be said to 
have replaced the civic argument, was scarcely noticed 
either by the Pagans or the early Christians. The first 
were accustomed to lay so much stress upon the authority, 
that they scarcely recognised the dutins, of the father; and 
the latter were too anxious to attach all their ethics to the 
interests of another world, to do much to supply the omis¬ 
sion. Tlie Christian estimate of the duty of humility, and 
of the degradation of man, rendered appeals to human dig¬ 
nity somewhat uncongenial to tlie patristic writers; yet these 
writers frequently dilated upon the true courage of patience, 
in language to which their own heroism under persecution 
g.avo a noble emphasis. To the example of Cato they opposed 
those of llegulus and Job, the courage that endures suffering 
to the courage that confi-onts death. The Platonic doctrine, 
that we are seiwants of the Deity, placed upon earth to per¬ 
form our allotted task in His sight, with His assistance, and 
by His will, they continually enforced aud most deeply 
realised; and this doctrine was in itself, in most cases, 
a sufiicient preventive; for, as a groat writer has said ; 
‘ Though there are many crimes of a deeper dye than suicide, 
there is no other by which men appear so formally to re¬ 
nounce the protection of Cod.* * 

* Alme. fie Stael, Reflexions sur It Suicide. 
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But, in addition to this general teaching, the Chrisi.ian 
ftieologians introduced into the sphere we are consideiing 
new elements both of terrorism and of pci*suasion, which 
Imve had a decisive mfluence upon the judgments of mankind. 
They carried their doctrine of the sanctity of human life to 
such a point that they maintained dogmatically that a man 
who destroys his own life has committed a crime similar 
both in kind and magnitude to that of an ordinary mur¬ 
derer,^ and they at^hfi same time gave a new chaiacter to 
death by their doctrines concerning its penal nature and 
concerning the future destinies of the soul. On the other 
hand, the high position assigned to I’csiguation in the moral 
scale, the hope of future happiness, which casts a ray of 
light upon the darkest calamities of life, the deeper and moi-e 
subtle consolations arising from the feeling of trust and from 
the outpouring of prayer, and, above all, the Christian doc¬ 
trine of the remedial and providential character of suffer¬ 
ing, have proved sufficient protection against despair. The 
Christian doctrine, that pain is a good, had in this respect 
an influence that was never attained by the Pagjui doctrine, 
that pain is not an evil. 

There were, however, two forms of suicide which were 
regarded in the early Church with some tolerajicc or hesita¬ 
tion. Bui’ing the frenzy excited by persecution, ancl under 
the mfluence of the belief that martyrdom cflliced in a mo¬ 
ment the sins of a life, and introduced the sufferer at once 
, into celestial joys, it was not uncomlnoii for men, in a trans¬ 
port of enthusiasm, to rush before the Pagan judges, implor- 


' The following Locanio the 
theological doctrine on the Bub- 
ject: ‘ EstVere homicida et reus 
nomicidii qui se interticiendo iiino- 
centum hominem interfecerit.’— 
Liele, Lu Suicide, p. 400. St. Au¬ 
gustine has much in this strain. 
Lucretia, he says, either consented 


to the act of Soxtius, or she did 
not. In the fij'st case she was an 
adulteress, and should therefore 
not be admired. In the second 
case she was a murderess, because 
in killing heinelf she killed an 
innocent and virtuous woman. 
{Dc Civ, Dei, i 19.) 
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ing or provoking martyrdom; and some of the ecclesiastical 
writers liave spoken of these men with considerable admiral 
tion,’ though the general tone of the patristic writings and 
the councils of the Church condemned them. A more serious 
difficulty arose about Christian women who committed suicide 
to guard theii' chastity when menaced by tlio infamous sen¬ 
tences of theii’ pei’secutors, or more frequently by the lust of 
eiuj>orors, or by barbarian invaders. St. Pelagia, a girl of only 
fifteen, who has been (»iuonised by the*Church, and who was 
warmly eulogised by St. Ambrose and St. Chrysostom, 
having been capture<l by the soldiery, obtained permission 
to rotii’e to her room for the purpose of robing herself, 
mounted to the i-oof of the house, and, flinging herself down, 
perished by the flill.‘^ A Christian lady of Antioch, named 
Domnina, had two daughters renowned alike for tlieir beauty 
and their piety. Being captured during the Diocletian persecii • 
tiou, and fearing the loss of their chastity, they agreed by one 
liold act to free themselves from the danger, and, casting them¬ 
selves into a river by the way, mother and daughters sank 
unsullied in the wavc.^ The tyrant Maxentius was fasci¬ 
nated by the beauty of a Christian lady, the wife of the 
Prefect of Romo. Having sought in vain to elude his 
addresses, having been dragged from her house by the 
minions of the tyrant, tho faithful wife obtained permission, 
before yielding to her master’s embraces, to retire for a 
moment into her chamber, and she there, with true Roman ^ 
coursige, stabbed bei’self to the heart.^ Some Pi’otestant 

* Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and Jica del Suicidio ragionaio (Venezia, 
Cyprian are especially ardent in 1788), pp, 135-140. 
this respect; but their language * Ambrose, De Virgin^us^ iii. 7- 

is, I think, in their circumstances, > Eusebius, Eccles. 

extremely excusable. Compare * Eusebius, Eccles. Hiat, viii. 

Barbeyrac, ch. ii. 14. Bayle, in his article upon 

§8; ch. viii §§ 31*39. Donne’s Kophronia, appears to be greatly 
Buithanatoa (ed. 1644), pp. 68-67. scandalised at this act, and it seems 
(.romaziiino. Istoria critida efiloso- that among the Catholics it is not 
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controveraialists have been scandalised,^ and some Oatholio 
Controversialists perplexed, by the imdisgiiked admiration 
Vith which the early ecclesiastical writers narrate these his¬ 
tories. To those who have not siiffei-ed theological opinions 
to desti*oy all their natural sense of nobility it will need 
no defence. 

This wjis the only form of avowed suicide which was in 
any degree permitted in the early Church. St. Ambrose 
rather timidly, amf St. Jei’ome more strongly, commended 
it; but at the time when the capture of Rome by the soldiei-s 
of Alaric made the question one of pressing interest, St. 
Augustine devoted an elaborate examination to the subject, 
and while expressing his pitying admiiation for the virgin 
suicides, decidedly condemned their act.^ Ilis opinion of 
the absolute sinfulness of suicide luuj since been generally 
adopted by the Catholic theologians, who pretend that Pela¬ 
gia and Domnina acted under the impulse of a special revela¬ 
tion.^ At the SJime time, by a glaiing though very natural 


considered right to admire this 
poor lady as much as her sister 
suicides. Tillemout remarks; 

‘ Comme on ne voit pas quo I’eglise 
romaine I’ait jamais honor^o, nous 
n’avons pas le mosmo droit de jus- 
tifler son action.’— Hist. cccUs. 
tome V. pp. 404, 405. 

* Especially Barbeyrac in his 
Morale des Fhes. lie was an¬ 
swered by Ceillior, Cromaziaiio, 
and others. Matthew of West¬ 
minster relates of Ebba, the ab¬ 
bess of a Yorkshire convent which 
was besieged by the Danes, that 
she and all the other nuns, to save 
their cliastfty, deformed themselves 
by cutting off their noses and up¬ 
per lips. (a.3. 870.) 

* De Civ. Dei, i. 22-7. 

* This had been suggested by 
9t. Avgustina In the case of 


Pelagia, Tillemout finds a strong 
argument in support of this view 
111 the astounding, if not miracu¬ 
lous, fact that, liaving thrown her¬ 
self from the top of the house, she 
was actually killed by the fall! 

‘ Estant raout4e tout au haut de ai 
maison, fortifi^e par le raouvement 
quo J.-C. formoit daus son coeur ot 
par Ic courage qu’il luy inspiroit, 
olle so pr6cipita de la du haut ou 
bas, ot ^chapa ainsi a tons les 
pi^ges de ses eunemis. Son corps 
cu tom bant a torre frapa, (lit S. 
Chrysostom 0 , les youx du d^moii 

plus vivement, qu’un eclair. 

Co qui marque encore que Dion 
agissoit eu tout ceei c’e.st qu’au 
lieu quo ces chutes ne sont pas 
toujours mortfciles, ou que souvent 
ne brisHut que quelques membres, 
elles n’osteut la vie que longtemps 
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iucouslstency, no characters were more enthusiastically ex¬ 
tolled than those anchorites who habitually deprived their^ 
bodies of the sustenance that was absolutely necessary to 
health, and thus manifestly abridged their lives. St. Jerome 
has preserved a curious illustration of the feeling with which 
those slow suicides were regai’ded by the outer world, in 
his account of the life and death of a young nun 'named 
Blesilla. This lady had been guilty of what, according t(y 
the religious notions of the fourth centhr^, was, at least, the 
frivolity of marrying, but was left a widow seven months 
afterwards, having thus * lost at once the crown of virginity 
and the pleasure of marriage.’ * An attack of illness inspired 
her with strong religious feelings. At the age of twenty she 
1 ‘etired to a convent. She attained such a height of devotion 
that, according to the very characteristic eulogy of her bio¬ 
grapher, ‘she was more sorry for the lass of her virginity 
than for the decease of her husband;’^ and a long succes¬ 
sion of atrocious penances preceded, if they did not produce, 
her death.® The conviction that she had been killed by fast¬ 
ing, and the spectacle of the uncontrollable grief of her mother, 
filled the populace with indignation, and the funeral was 
disturbed by tumultuous cries that the ‘accursevl race of 
monks should be banished from the city, stoned, or drowned.’^ 
In the Church itself, however, we find very few traces of any 
condemnation of the custom of undermining the constitution 
by austeiities,® and if we may believe but a small part of 


apris, ui fun ui Tautre n’arriva en 
cotto rencontre; mais Dieu rotira 
anssitost VS-mo Uo la sainto, on 
sorte quo sa mort parut autant 
I’effct cle la volont^ divine que de 
ea chute.’— eccUs. tome v. 
pp. 401-402. 

' ‘ Et virginitatis coronam et 
nuptiaruin perdidit voluptatem.’— 
Eli. xxii. 

2 ' Quie enim eiccis oculis re- 


cordeLur viginti annorum adoles* 
ceutiil.am tarn ardenli fide crucis 
lovasso VGxillum utmagie amissam 
virginitatem quam mariti doleret 
iutoritum ? ’— E'p. xxxi|. 

* hor a description of these 
penances, see Ep. xxxviii. 

‘ Ep. xxxix. 

* St. Jerome gave some sensible 
advice on this point to one of his 
admirers. {Ep. exxv.) 
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what is related of the habits of the early and mediajval monks, 
^•eat numbers of tliem must have thus shoi-tewed their days. 
There is a touching story told by St. Bonaventum, of St. 
Francis Assisi, who was one of these victims to asceticism. 
As the dying saint sank back exhausted with spitting blood, he 
avowed, as he looked upon his emaciated body, that ‘ he had 
sinned jfgainst his brother, the ass;' and then, the feeling of 
his mind taking, as wa.s usual with him, the form of an hal¬ 
lucination, he imagirftd*that, when at prayer during the night, 
he heard a voice saying : * Francis, there is no sinner in the 
world whom, if he bo converted, God will not pardon j but 
he who kills himself by hard j^enances will find no mercy in 
eternity.’ He attributed the voice to the devil.* 

Direct and deliberate suicide, which occupies so promi* 
nent a place in the moral history of antiquity, almost abso¬ 
lutely disappeared within the Church; but Ijeyond its pale 
the Circumcellionos, in the fourth centiuy, constituted them¬ 
selves the apostles of death, and not only carried to the highest 
point the custom of pi-ovoking martyrdom, by challenging and 
insulting the assemblies of the Pagans, but even killed them¬ 
selves in great numbers, imagining, it would seem, that this 
was a form of martyrdom, and would secure for them eternal 
salvation. Assembling in hundreds, St. Augustine says even 
in thousands, they leaped with paroxysms of frantic joy from 
the brows of overhanging cliifs, till the rocks below were red¬ 
dened with their blood.^ At a much later pei*iod, we find 
among the Albigenses a practice, known by the name of 
Endura, of accelerating death, in the case of dangerous illness, 
by fasting, and sometimes by bleeding.* The wretched Jews, 
stung to madness by the persecution of the Catholics, furnish 

* Hase, Sf. Frangois d'Asdse^ have given accounts of these sui- 
pp. 137-138. St. Pakemon is said cides in their works against the 
to have died of his austerities. Donatists. 

( Vit. S, Pachomii.} See Todd's Xffc of 8t. Patrieky 

’ St. Augustine and St. Optatus p. 462. 

TOL. II. E 
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the moBt numerous examples of suicide during the middle 
ages. A multitude perished by their own hands, to avoid 
torture, in France, in 1095; five hundred, it is said, on a 
single occasion at York; five hundred in 1320, when besieged 
by the Shepherds. The old Pagan legislation on this subject 
remained unaltered in the Theodosian and Justinian codes ; 
but a Coimcil of Arles, in the fifth century, having pronounced 
suicide to be the effect of diabolical inspiration, a Council of 
Bi*agiies, in the following century, oi-daiiied that no religious 
rites should be celebrated at the tomb of the cnlpiit, and that 
no masses should be said for his soul; and these provisions, 
which were repeated by later Councils, were gi'adually intro¬ 
duced into the laws of the barbarians and of Charlemagne. St. 
T^ewis originated the custom of confiscating the property of the 
dead man, and the corpse was soon subjected to gross and vari¬ 
ous outrages. In some countries it could only be removed from 
the house through a perforation specially made for the occasion 
in the wall; it was dragged upon a hurdle through the streets, 
Ining up with the head downwards, and at last thrown into 
the public sewer, or burnt, or buried in the sand below 
high-water mark, or transfixed by a stake on the public 
highway. * 

Tliese singularly hideous and at the same time grotesque 
customs, and also the extreme injustice of reducing to beg¬ 
gary the unhappy relations of the dead, had the very natui'al 
effect of exciting, in the eighteenth century, a strong spirit of 

* The whole history of suicide (Paris, 1856.) The ferocious laws 
in the dark ages Imu been most here recounted contrast remarkably 
minutely and carefully examined with a law in the Capitularies (lib. 
by M. Bourquelot, in a very in- ri. lex 70), which provides that 
tercsting scries of memoirs in the though mass may not bo celebrated 
third and fourth ^volumes of the for a suicide, any private person 
hiblwiMque de Vt^oU des Charles, may, through charity, cause prayers 
I am much indebted to these me- to be offered up for his soul, 
moirs in the following pages. See, ‘ Quia incomprehensibilia sunt ju- 
too, Lisle, Du Suicide^ Statistique, dicia Dei, et profunditatem con- 
Mtded'ne, Histoire, et Ugislation. silii ejus nemo potest investigare.’ 
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Reaction. Suicide is indeed one of those acts which may bo 
Jxmdemncd by moralists as a sin, but which, ill modern times 
at least, cannot be regarded as within the legitimate sphere 
of law; for a society which accords to its members perfect 
liberty of emigration, cannot reasonably pronounce the simple 
renunciation of life to be an offence against itself. When, 
however, Beccaria and his followers went fui ther, and main¬ 
tained that the medi|eval laws on the subject were as im 2 >otcnt 
as they were revolting, they fell, I think, into serious error. 
The outrages lavished upon the corpse of the suicide, though 
in the first instance an expression of the popular horror of 
his act, contributed, by the associations they formed, to 
strengthen the feeling that produced them, and they were 
also peculiarly fitted to scare the diseased, excited, and over¬ 
sensitive imaginations that are most prone to suicide In the 
rare occasions when the act was deliberately contemplated, 
the knowledge that religious, legislative, and social influences 
. would combine to aggravate to the utmost the agony of the 
surviving I’elatives, must have had great weight. The acti¬ 
vity of the Legislatuic shows the coutinuauce of the act ; but 
we have every reason to believe that within the pale of 
Catholicism it was for many centuries extremely rare. It is 
said to have been somewhat prevalent in Spain in the last 
and most corrupt period of the Gothic kingdom,' and many 
instances occurred during a great jxsstilence which raged 
in England in the seventh century,'* and also during the 
*Black Death of the fourteenth century.^ When the wives 
of priests were separated in vast numbers from their hus¬ 
bands by Hildebrand, and driven into the world blasted, 
heart-broken, and hopeless, not a few of them shortened 

' See the very interesting work * Roger of Wendover, a.d. 665. 

of the Abb6 Bourret, Vticole chrHi^ * Esquirol, Maladies mentales^ 

enm de SSville sous la monarchie tome i. p. 691. 
des Visigoths (Paris, 1855), p. 196. 

b2 
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their agony by suicide.' Among women it was in general 
especially rare* and a learned historian of suicide has evea^ 
assei'ted that a Spanish lady, who, being separated from her 
husband, and finding herself unable to resist the energy of 
her pjissions, killed herself rather than yield to temptation, 
is the only instance of female suicide duiing several centuries.^ 
In the romances of chivalry, however, this mode of death is 
frequently pourtrayed without horror,^ and its criminality 
was discussed at considerable length Iby Abelard and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, while Dante has devoted some fine lines to 
painting the condition of suicides in hell, where they are also 
frequently represented in the bas-reliefs of cathedrals. A 
melancholy leading to desperetion, and known to theologians 
under the name of ‘ acedia,' was not uncommon in monasteiies, 
and most of the recorded instances of mediseval suicides in 
Catholicism were by monks. The frequent suicides of monks, 
sometimes to escape the world, sometimes through despair at 
their inability to quell the propensities of the body, sometimes 
through insanity produced by their mode of life, and by their 
d read of surrounding demons, were noticed in the early Ch urch,^ 


' Lea’s History of Sacerdotal 
Celibacy (Philadelphia, 1867), p. 
248. 

* ‘ Per lo corso di molti secoli 
abbiamo questo solo suicidio don- 
nesco, e buona cosa & non averne 
piA d’uno; perchi io non credo che 
la impudlcizia iste.ssa sia peggiore 
di questa disperata castitA.’- Cro- 
maziano, ht. del. Suicidio, p. 126. 
Mariana, who, under the frock of 
a Jesuit, boro the heart of an an¬ 
cient Roman, treats the case in a 
very different manner. ‘ Ejus 
uxor Maria Coronelia cum mariti 
absentiam non ferret, ne praris 
cupiditatibus cedcret, vitam posuit, 
ardentem forte libidinem iguo ex- 
tingnena adacto per muliebria 


titione; dignam meliori seculo 
focminam, insigue studiiun casti* 
tatis.'— De Ilebus Hisjpan. xvi. 17. 

^ A number of passages are 
cited by Bourquelot. 

* This is noticed by St. Gregory 
Nazianzen in a little poem which 
Is given in Migne’s edition of The 
Greek Fathers, tome xxxvii. p. 
lt»59. St. Nilus and the biogra¬ 
pher of St. Pachomius speak of 
these suicides, and St. Chrysostom 
wrote a letter of consolation to a 
young monk, nam^ Stagirius, 
which is still extant, encouraging 
him to resist the temptation. See 
Neander, Ecoleaiastical Hist. vol. 
Hi. pp. 319, 320. 
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|nd a few examples have l)een gleaned, from the mediaeval 
chronicles,* of suicides produced by the bitterness of hopeless 
love, or by the derangement that follows extreme austerity. 
These are, however, but few; and it is probable that the 
monasteries, by providing a refuge for the dLsappointed and the 
brokenjieai'ted, have prevented more suicides than they have 
caused, and that, during the whole period of Catholic ascend¬ 
ancy, the act was^ny^re rare than before or after. The 
influence of Catholicism was seconded by Mohammedanism, 
which, on this as on many other points, boiTOwed its teaching 
from the Christian Chui-ch, and even intensified it; for 
suicide, which is never expressly condemned in the Bible, is 
more than once forbidden in the Koran, and the Christian 
duty of resignation was exaggerated by the Moslem into a 
complete fatalism. Tinder the empire of Catholicism and 
Mohammedanism, suicide, during many centuries, almost 
absolutely ceased in all the civilised, active, and progressive 
part of mankind. When we recollect how warmly it was 
applauded, or how faintly it was condemned, in the civilisa¬ 
tion of Greece and Rome; when we remember, too, that 
there w^as scarcely a barbarous tribe, from Denmark to Spain, 
who did not habitually practise it,^ we may realise the com- 

' Bonrquolot. Pinel notices well as slavery. Odin, who,under 
(Traits mSdico-philosopMgve sur dilferent names, was the supremo 
PAlifimation mentale (2nd ed.), pp. divinity of most of the Northern 
44-46) the numerous cases of in- tribes, is said to have ended his 
• sanity still produced by strong earthly life by suicide. Boadicea, 
religious feeling; and the history of the grandest figure of early British 
the movements called ‘ revivals,’ in history, and Cordeilla, or Cordelia, 
the present century, supplies much the most pathetic figure of early 
evidence to the same effect. Pinel British romanco, were both sui- 
says, religious insanity tends pecu- cides, (See on the first, Tacitus, 
liarly to sufcide (p. 265). xiv. 35-.37i and on the second 

* Orosins notices {Hist. v. 14) Geoffrey of Monmouth, ii. 15—a 
that of all the Gauls conquered by version from which Sliakspearo has 
0.. Marciua, there were none who considerably diverged, but which is 
did not prefer death to slavery, faithfully followed by Spenser. 
The Spaniards were famous for Faery Queen^ book ii, canto 10.) 
their suicides, to avoid old age as 
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plete revolution which was effected in this sphere by th(^ 
iniluence of Chtistianity. , 

A few words may be added on the later phases of this 
inoiimful history. The Reformation does not seem to have 
had any immediate effect in multiplying suicide, for Pro¬ 
testants and Catholics held with equal intensity the religious 
sentiments which are most fitted to prevent it, and in none of 
the persecutions was impatience of lifq largely displayed. 
The history at this j)eriod passes chiefly into the new world, 
where the unhappy Indians, reduced to slavery, and treated 
with atrocious cruelty by their conquerors, killed themselves 
ill great numbei-s; till the Spaniards, it is said, discovered an 
ingenious method of deterring them, by declaring that the 
master also would commit suicide, and would pursue his 
victims into the world of spirits.' In Europe the act was veiy 
common among the witches, who underwent all the suffer¬ 
ings with none of the consolations of martyrdom. Without 
enthusiasm, without hope, without even the consciousness of 
innocence, decrepit in body, and distracted in mind, com' 
pelled in this world to endure tortures, before which the 
most impassioned heroism might quail, and doomed, as 
they often Ix'-lieved, to eternal damnation in the next, they 
not unfrequently killed themselves in the agony of their 
despair. A French judge named Remy tells us that he knew 
no less than fifteen witches commit suicide in a single year.® 


' ‘ In our age, when the fc^pani- 
arils extonclod that law which waa 
inado only against the cannibals, 
that they who would not accept 
the Christian religion should incur 
bondage, the Indians in infinite 
numbers escaped this by killing 
themselves, and never ceased till 
the Spaniards, by some countcr- 
feitings, made them think that 
they also would kill themcelves, 
and follow them with the same 


severity into the next life.’— 
Donne’s Biathanatos, p. 56 (cd. 
1644). On the evidence of the 
early travellers on this point, see 
the essay on ‘ England’s Forgotten 
Worthies,’ in Mr. Frorde’s Short 
Studies. 

* Lisle, pp. 427-434. Sprenger 
has noticed the same tendency 
among the witches he tried. See 
Calmeil, Be la Folie (Paris, 1845), 
tome i. pp. 161, 303-305. 
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|n these cases, fear and madness combined in urging the 
Jictims to the deed. Epidemics of purely*insane suicide 
have also not unfrequently occurred. Both the women of 
Marseilles and the women of Lyons were afflicted with an 
epidemic not unlike that which, in antiquity, had been no¬ 
ticed among the girls of Miletus.’ In that strange mania 
which raged in. the Neapolitan districts from the end of the 
fifteenth to the end of the seventeenth century, and which 
was attributed to the bite of the tarantula, the patients 
thronged in multitudes towards the sea, and often, as the blue 
waters opened to their view, they chanted a wild hymn of 
welcome, and rushed with passion into the waves.^ But 
together with these cases, which belong rather to the history 
of medicine than to that of morals, we find many facts ex¬ 
hibiting a startling increase of deliberate suicide, and a no 
less startling modification of the sentiments with which it 
was regarded. The revival of classical learning, and the 
growing custom of regarding Greek and Boman heroes as 
ideals, necessarily brought the subject into prominence. The 
Catholic casuists, and at a later period philosophers of the 
school of Grotius and Pufibndorf, began to distinguish certain 
cases of legitimate suicide, such as that committed to avoid 
dishonour or probable sin, or that of the soldier who fires a 
mine, knowing ho must inevitiibly perish by the explosion, 
or that of a condemned person who saves himself from torture 
by anticipating an inevitable fate, or that of a man who 
• offers himself to death for his friend.^ The effect of the 


• On modern suicides the reader 
may consult "Winslow’s Anatomy of 
Suicide ; as well as the work of M. 
Lisle, and also Esquirol, Mccladies 
menfale^ (Paris, 1838), tome j. pp. 
626 - 676 . 

* Hecker s Epidemics of the 
Middle Ages (I^ondon, 1844), p. 
121. Hecker in his very curious 
essay ou this mania, has preserved 


a verse of their song :— 

* Allu mari mi portati 
So voleti cho mi sanati, 

Alhi mari, alia via, 

Cosi m’ ama la donna mia, 

Allu mari, alia mari, 

Mentre campo, t’ aggio amari.’ 

* Oromaziaiio, I$t del 8ui<ndio 
caps. viii. ix. 
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Pagan exaniplOvS may frequently be detected in the laif- 
w^ords or wriftnga of the suicides. Philip Strozzi, wher 
accused of the assassination of Alexander I. of Tuscany, 
killed himself through fear that torture might extort from 
him revelations injurious to his friends, and he left behind 
him a paper in which, among other things, he commended 
his soul to (Jrod, with the prayer that, if no higher boon could 
be granted, he might at lefist be permitted to have bis place 
with Cato of Utiea and the other great suicides of antiquity.' 
In England, the act ap^xjurs in the seventeenth century and in 
tlic first lialf of tlie eighteenth to have been more common 
than iqmn the Continent,^ and several partial or oven unquali¬ 
fied apologies foi‘ it were written. Sir Tliomas More, in 
his ‘ Utopia,’ represented the priests and magisti-ates of his 
ideal republic pemiitting or even enjoining those who were 
afflicted with incurable disease to kill themselves, but de- 
jn’iviiig of burial those who had done so without authorisa¬ 
tion.^ Dr. Donne, the learned and pious Dean of St. Paul’s, 
had in his youth written an extremely curious, subtle, and 
learned, but at the same time feeble and involved, work in 
defence of suicide, which on his deathbed he commanded liis 
son neith(;r to publish nor destroy, and which his son pub¬ 
lished in 1044. Two or three English suicides left behind 
them el:d)orale defences, jis did also a Swede named Rolieck, 
who drowned liimsolf in 1735, and whoso treatise, published 
in the following year, aapnred considerable celebrity.^ But 

’ Cromriziano, pp 02 93. tei* fogs. The stitistics made in 

* Montesquieu, and many Con- the present century prove beyond 
tinental wi-iters, liavo noti/^ thi.s, question that they are most nume- 
and most English writurs of the rous in summer, 
eighteenth century seem to admit • Utopia, book ii. ch. vi. 

the charge. There do not appear, * A sketch of hisclife, which 

however, to liave been any accu- was rather curious, is given by 
rate statistics, and the general Cromaziano, pp. 148-151. There 
statements are very untrustworthy, is a long note on the early litera- 
Suicides were supposed to be ture in defence of suicide, in Du- 
especially numerous under the do- ma,ii,Traitidu Suicide (Amsterdam, 
pressing influence of English win- 1723), pp. H8-149. Dumas was 
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m6st influential writings about suicide were those of the 
french philosophers and revolutionists. Moiftaigne, without 
discussing its abstract lawfulness, recounts, with much ad¬ 
miration, many of the instances in antiquity.* Montesquieu, 
in a youthful work, defended it with ardent enthusiasm.'^ 
Rousseau devoted to the subject two letters of a burning and 
passionate eloquence,^ in the first of which he presented with 
matchless power tl^ y,rgumonts in its favour, while in the 
second he denounced those arguments as sophistical, dilated 
upon the impiety of abandoning the post of duty, and upon the 
cowai’dice of despair, and with a deep knowledge of the human 
heart revealed the selfishness that lies at the root of most 
suicide, exhorting all who felt impelled to it to set at)Out 
some work for the good of othei*s, in wliich they would 
assuredly find relief. Yoltairo, in the best-known couplet 
he ever wrote, defends the act on occasions of extreme 
necessity.* Among the atheistical party it was warmly 
eulogised, and Hoi bach and Deslandes were prominent as its 
defenders. The rapid decomposition of religious opinions 
weakened the popular sense of its enormity, and at the same 
time the humanity of the age, and also a clearer sense of the 

a Protestant minister who wrote * Ji!ssais, liv. ii, ch. xiii. 
against suicide. Among the * Leltres 'persanes, Ixxvi. 

English apologists for suicide * Nouvelle Heldise, partie iii. 

(which ho himself committed) was let, 21-22. Esquirol gives a curi- 
Illountr the translator of the Life ous illustration of the way the 
^ of Apollonittsof Tyana,iin^ CrQcch, influence of Rousseaii penetrated 
an editor of Lucretius. Concern- through all classes. A little child 
ing the former there is a note in of thirteen committed suicide, 
Bayle’s Dwt. art. ‘Apollonius.’ leaving a writing beginning : ‘ Je 
The latter is noticed by Voltaire in 16gue mon 4me a ilousse/iu, mon 
his Lettres Philos. He wrote as a corps a la torro.’— Maladies men- 
memorandmia on the margin 'of his tales, tome i. p. 588. 

‘ Lucretius,’ ‘ N.B. When I have ' In general, however, Voltaire 
finished my Commentary I must was extremely opposed to the phi- 
kill nwself;' which he accordingly losophy of despair, but he certainly 
did—Voltaire says to imitate his approved of some forms of suicide, 
favourite author. (Voltaire, Diet. See the articles ‘ Caton ’ and ‘ Sui- 
phil. art. ‘ Caton.’) cide,’ in his Diet, philos. 
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true limits of legislation, prodtlced a reaction againSt tb^ 
horrible laws (A the subject. Grotius had defended them 
Montesquieu at first denounced them with unqualified energy, 
but in bis later years in some degree modified his opinions. 
Beccaria, who was, more than any other writer, the repre¬ 
sentative of the opinions of the French school on such mat¬ 
ters, condemned them partly as imjust to the innocent 
survivors, partly as incapable of deteiTjnjr any man who was 
resolved upon the act. Even in 1749, in the full blaze of 
the philosophic movement, we find a suicide named Portier 
dragged through the streets of Paiis with his face to the 
ground, hung from a gallows by his feet, and then thrown into 
the sewers ; ^ and the laws were not abregated till the Revo¬ 
lution, which, having founded so many other forms of freedom, 
accorded the liberty of death. Amid the dramatic vicissi¬ 
tudes, and the fierce enthusiasm of that period of convulsions, 
suicides immediately multiplied. ‘ The world,’ it was said, 
had been ‘ empty since the Romans.’ ^ For a brief period, 
and in this one country, the action of Christianity appeared 
suspended. Mon seemed to be transported again into the 
age of Paganism, and the suicides, though more theatric4il, 
were perpetrated with no less deliberation, and eulogised 
with no less enthusiasm, than among the Stoics. But the 
tide of revolution passed away, and with some qualifications 
the old opinions resumed their authority. The laws against 
suicide were, indeed, for the most part alx>lislied. In Friance 
and several other lands tliero exists no legislation on the 
snlyeet. In other counti’ies tho law simply enjoins buiial 
without religious ceremonies. In England, the burial in a 
highway and the mutilation by a stake were abolished under 
George TV.; but the monstrous injustice of confiScating to 
the Crown the entire property of the deliberate suicide, 

* Lisle, Bu Suicide^ pp. 411, 412. 

’ * Le monde est vide depuis les Romains,'—St.-Just, Vrocis de DanUm» 
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^ough it had long been inoperative, was only formally re- 
iioved by the Act of 1870, abolishing forfeitures for felony. 

The common sentiment of Christendom has, however, 
ratified the judgment which the Christian teachers pronounced 
upon the act, though it has somewhat modified the severity of 
the old^censure, and has abandoned some of the old argu¬ 
ments. It was reserved for Madame do Stacl, who, in a youth¬ 
ful work upon the Passions, had commended suicide, to re(‘,on- 
struct this department of ethics, which had been somewhat 
disturbed by the Revolution, and she did so in a little ti'ea- 
tise which is a model of calm, candid, and philosophic piety. 
Frankly abandoning the old theological notions that the 
deed is of the nature of murder, that it is the worst 
of crimes, and that it is always, or even generally, the 
offspring of cowardice ; abandoning, too, all attempts to 
scai’e men by religious terrorism, she proceeded, not so much 
to meet in detail the isolated arguments of its defendei*s, 
as to sketch the ideal of a truly virtuous man, and to show 
how such a character would secure men against all temp¬ 
tation to suicide. In pages of the most tender beauty, she 
traced the influence of suffering in softening, purifying, and 
deepening the character, and showed how a frame of habi¬ 
tual and submissive resignation was not only the highest 
duty, but also the source of the purest consolation, and at 
the same time the appointed condition of moral ameliora¬ 
tion. Having examined in detail the Biblical aspect ol 
\h© question, she proceeded to show how the true measure 
of the dignity of man is his unselfishness. She contrasted 
the martyr with the suicide—the defith which spring fix>m 
devotion to duty with the death that springs from re 
Ijellion agifinst circumstances. The suicide of Cato, which 
had been absurdly denounced by a crowd of ecclesiastics as 
an act of cowardice, and as absurdly alleged by many suicides 
as a justification for flying from pain or poverty, she re- 
pi*esented as an act of martyrdom—death like that of 
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Curtius, accepted nobly for the benefit of Rome. The eye 
of the good nfan should be for ever fixed upon the interest of 
othei-s. For them he should be prepared to lolinquish life 
with all its blessings. For them he should be prepared to 
tolerate life, even when it seemed to him a curse 

Sentiments of this kind have, through the influence of 
Christianity, thoroughly pervaded European society, and 
suicide, in modern times, is almost always found to have 
sprung either from absolute instinity; from diseases which, 
though not amounting to insanity, are yet siiflScinrit to dis¬ 
colour our judgments; or from that last excess of sorrow, 
when resignation and hope are both extinct. Considering it 
in this light, I know few things more fitted to qualify the 
optimism wo so often liear than the fact that statistics show 
it to be rapidly increasing, and to be peculiarly characteristic 
of those nations which rank most high in intellectual de¬ 
velopment Sind ingenetal civilisation. ’ In one or two countries, 
strong religious feeling has counteracted the tendency; hiit 
the comparison of town and country, of different countries, of 
different provinces of the same country, and of different periods 
in history, proves conclusively its reality. Many reasons may 
be alleged to explain it. Mental occupations are peculiarly 
fitted to pi’oduco insanity,® and the blaze of j)ublicity, which 
in modem time encircles an act of suicide, to draw weak 
minds to its imitation. If we put the condition of absolutely 
savage life, out of our calculation, it is probable that a highly 
developed civilisation, while it raises the average of well-being, 
is accompanied by more extreme misery and acute suflerings 

This fact haa been often no- ages, there is, as in the case with 
ticed. The reader may find many other forms of organic develop- 
stiitistics on the subject in Lisle, ment, a correlative degeneratioB 
Du Anatomy going on, and that an increase of 

of Suicide. insanity is a penalty which an 

* ‘ There seems good reason to increase of our present civilisation 
believe, that with the progress of necessarily pays.’ — Maudsley’a 
mental development through the Phymhgy of Mind, y, 2QI, 
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(hail the simpler stages that had preceded it. Nomadic 
ifabits, the vast agglomeration of men in citi^, the pressure 
of a fierce competition, and the sudden fluctuations to which 
manufactures are peculiarly liable, are the conditions of gretit 
prosperity, but also the causes of the most profound misery. 
Civilisation makes many of what once wore superfluities, 
neccssat*ies of life, so that their loss inflicts a pang long after 
their possession had cejxsed to be a pleasure. It also, by 
softening the characfei* renders it peculiarly sensitive to pain, 
and it brings with it a long train of antipathies, passions, 
and diseased imaginations, which raixily or never cross the 
thoughts or torture the nerves of the simple peasant. The 
advance of religious scepticism, and the relaxation of religious 
discipline, have weakened and sometimes destroyed the horror 
of suicide; and the habits of self-assertion, the eager and 
restless ambitions which political libei’ty, intellectual activity, 
and manufacturing enterprise, all in their different ways 
conspire to foster, while they are the very piinciplea and 
conditions of the progress of our ago, render the virtue of 
content in all its forms extremely rare, and are peculiarly 
iinpropitious to the formation of that spirit of humble and 
submissive resignation which alone can mitigate the agony of 
hopeless suffering. 

From examining the effect of Christianity in promoting 
a sense of the sanctity of human life, we may now pass to an 
f adjoining field, and examine its influence in promoting a fra¬ 
ternal and philanthropic sentiment among mankind. And 
first of all we may notice its effects ujion slavery. 

The reader will remember the general position this insti¬ 
tution ocqjipied in the eyes of the Stoic moralists, and under 
the legislation which they had in a great m(»isure inspired. 
The legitimacy of slavery was fully recognised ; but Seneca 
and other moralists had asserted, in the very strongest terms, 
the natural equality of mankind, the superficial character of 
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fche (lifRsrences betwoen the slave anti his master, and th«5 
duty of the most scrupulous humanity to the former. In¬ 
stances of a very warm sympathy between master and slave 
were of frequent occurrence; but they may unfortunately be 
paralleled by not a few examples of the most atrocious cruelty. 
To guard against such cruelty, a long series of enactments, 
based avowedly upon the Stoical principle of the Essential 
equality of mankind, had been made under Hadrian, the 
Antonines, and Alexander Severn s. *Nl!)t to recapitulate at 
length what has been mentioned in a former chapter, it is 
sufficient to remind the reader that the right of life and death 
had been definitely withdrawn from the master, and that the 
murder of a slave was stigmatised and punished by the law. 
It had, however, been laid down, by the great lawyer Paul, 
that homicide implies an intention to kill, and that therefore 
the master was not guilty of that crime if his slave died 
under chastisement which was not administered with this 
intention. But the licence of punishment which this decision 
might give was checked by laws which forbade excessive 
cruelty to slaves, provided that, when it was proved, they 
should l3e sold to another master, suppressed the private 
prisons in which they had been immured, and appointed 
special officers to receive their complaints. 

In the field of legislation, for about two hundred years 
after the conversion of Constantine, the progress was ex¬ 
tremely s%ht. Tlie Christian emperors, in a.d. 319 and 
326, adverted in two elaborate laws to the subject of the* 
murder of slaves,’ but, beyond reiterating in very emphatic 
terms the previous emictments, it is not easy to see in what 
way they improved the condition of the class.® They pro- 

‘ Cod. Thcod. lib. ix. tit. 12. murdering the slave of another man, 

* Some commentators imagine while in the Christian law it was 
(see Muratori, Antich. Ital. Diss. defined as homicide, equivalent to 
xiv.) that among the Pagans the the murder of a freeman. I con- 
murder of a nifin’s own slave was fess, however, this point does not 
nj.y assimilated to the crime of appear to me at all clear. 
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'vided that any master who applied to his slave certain 
itrocious tortures, that are enumerated, wi^h the object of 
lolling him, should be deemed a homicide, but if the slave 
died under moderate punishment, or under any punivshment 
not intended to kill him, the master should be blameless; no 
charge whatever, it was emphatically said, should be brought 
againsif him. It has been supposed, though I think without 
evidence, by commentators ' that this law accorded immunity 
to the master only Vlfen the slave perished under the appli¬ 
cation of ‘ ai)propriate ’ or servile punishments—that is to 
say, scourging, irons, or imprisonment; but the use of torture 
not intended to kill was in no degree restricted, nor is there 
anything in the law to make it appear either that the master 
was liable to punishment, if contrary to his intention his 
slave succumbed beneath torture, or that Constantine pro¬ 
posed any ])cnalty for excessive cruelty which did not result 
in death. It is, perhaps, not out of place to observe, that this 
law was in remarkable haimony witli tlie well-known article 
of tbo Jewish code, which provided that if a slave, wounded 
to death by his master, linger for a day or two, the master 
should not be punished, for the slave was his money.* 

The two features that were most revolting in the slave 
system, as it passed from the Pagan to the Christian emperors, 
were the absolute want of legal recognition of slave marriage, 
and the licence of torturing still conceded to the master. 
The Christian emperors before Justinian took no serious 
• steps to remedy either of these evils, and the measures that 
were taken against adultery still continued inapplicable to 
slave unions, because ‘ the vileness of their condition makes 
them unwoi’thy of the observation of the law.’^ The aboli¬ 
tion of tbg punishment of crucifixion had, however, a special 

‘ SeoGodefroy’s Cormneniary on Cod, Thf.od, lib. ix. tit. 7. See on 
thesd laws. this law, Wallon, tome iii, pp. 417, 

» Exodus xxi. 21. 418. 

"'Qnas vilitates vite dignas PeanMilman observes.‘In the 
legam observatione non credidit.'— old Eoman society in the Eastern 
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value to the slave class, and a very merciful law of Constan-* 
tine forbade tjie separation of the families of the slaves.^ 
Another law, which in its effects was perhaps still more 
important, imparted a sacred character to manumission, 
ordaining that the ceremony should be celebrated in the 
Church,® and permitting it on Sundays. Some measures 
were also taken, providing for the freedom of the Christian 
slaves of Jewish masters, and, in two or three cases, freedom 
was offered as a brile to slaves, to iiidiice them to inform 
agfiinst criminals. Intermaniago between the fiee and slave 
classes was still strictly forbidden, and if a free woman had 
improper intercourse with her slave, Constantine ordered 
that the woman should he executed and the slave burnt 
alive.^ By the Pagan law, the woman had been simply re¬ 
duced to slavery. Tlie laws against fugitive slaves were also 
i*endered more severe.** 

This legislation may on the whole bo looked upon as a 
progiess, but it certainly does not deserve the enthusiasm 
which ecclesiastical writers have sometimes bestowed upon 
it. For about two hundred years, there was an almost ab¬ 
solute pause in the legislation on this subject. Some slight 
restrictions were, however, imposed upon the use of toi*turo 
in trials; some slight additional facilities of manumission 
were given, and some very atrocious enactments made to 
pi-event slaves accusing their mastei*8. According to that of 
Gratian, any slave who accused his master of any offence, 


Empire this distinction between the riage of the slave; but the autho- 
marriago of the freeman and the nty of the emperor was counter- 
concubinage of the slave was long acted by the deep-rooted prejudices 
recognised by Christianity itself, of centuries.’— Hist, of Latin CktiS' 
These unions were not blessed, as tianity, vol. ii. p. 16. 
the marriages of their superiors had ’ Cod. Theod. lib. ii. tit. 26. 

soon begun to be, by the Church. * Ibid, lib. iv. tit. 7. 

Basil the Macedonian (a.d. 867- * Ibid. lib. ix. tit. 9. 

886) first enacted that the priestly ^ Corpus Juria^ vi. 1 

benediction should hallow the mar- 
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^ccpt high treason, should immediately be burnt alive, 
\Vthout any investigation of the justice of the charge.* 

Under Justinian, however, now and very impoi*t;int mea¬ 
sures were taken. In no other sphere were the laws of this 
emperor so indisputably an advance upon those of his j>rede- 
cessors. ^ His measures may be compriwsed under three heads. 
In the first place, all the restiictions ujx)!! enfranchisement 
which had accumul^^ under the Pagan legislation were 
abolished; the legislator proclaimed in emphatic language, 
and by the provisions of many laws, his desire to encoui*age 
manumission, and free scope was thus given to the action 
of the Church. In the second place, tlio fmedmen, considered 
as an intermediate class between the slave and the citizen, 
were virtually abolished, all or nearly all tlie privileges 
accorded to the citizen Ijcing granted to the emanci])ated 
slave. This was the most imix)rtant contribution of the 
Christian emperors to that great amalgamation of nations 
and classes which had been advancing since the days of Au¬ 
gustus; and oiK^ of its efiects was, tliat any person, even of 
senatorial rank, might marry a slave when he had first 
emancipated her. In the third place, a slave was permitted 
to marry a free woman with the authoiisation of his master, 
and childien bom in slaveiy became the legal heirs of 
their emancipated father. The rape of a slave woman was 
also in this reign punished, like that of a free woman, by 
death.® 

* But, important as were these measures, it is not in the 
field of legislation that we must chielly look for the influence 
of Christianity upon slavery. This influence was indeed very 
great, but it is necessary earefully to define its nature. The 
prohibition ^f all slavery, which was one of the peculiarities 
of the Jewish Essenes, and the illegitimacy of hereditary 

* Cod, Theod. lib. vi. tit. 2. Wallon, tome iii,; Champagnj 

* Bee on all thia legislation, Chariti chritienney 

VOL. II. P 
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slavery, which was one of the speculations of the Stoic Bir i 
Chrysostom, liad no place in the ecclesiastical teachinj^'. 
Slavery was distinctly and formally recognised by Christ¬ 
ianity,* and no religion ever laboured more to encourage a 
habit of docility and passive obedience. Much was indeed 
said by the Fathers about the natural equality of mankind, 
about the duty of regarding slaves as brothers or companions, 
and about the heinousness of cruelty to them; but all this 
had been said with at least equal force, though it had not been 
disseminated over an equally wide area, by Seneca and Epic¬ 
tetus, and the principle of the original freedom of all men was 
repeatedly averred by the Pagan lawyers. The services of 
Christianity in this sphere were of three kinds. It supplied 
a new order of relations, in which the distinction of classes 
was unknown. Tt impaited a moral dignity to the servile 
classes, and it gave an unexampled impetus to tlio movement 
of enfranchisement. 

The first of these services was effected by the Church 
ceremonies and the penitential discipline. In these sphems, 
from which the Christian mind derived its earliest, its 
deepest, and its most enduring impressions, the difference 
between the master and his slave was unknown. They re¬ 
ceived the sacred elements together, they sat side by side at 
the agape, they mingled in the public prayers. In the penal 
system of the Church, the distinction between wrongs done 
to a fi’eeman, and wi'ongs done to a slave, which lay at the 
very root of the whole civil legislation, was repudiated. At 
a time when, by the civil law, a master, whose slave died as 
a consequence of excessive scourging, was absolutely un¬ 
punished, the Council of Illiberis excluded that master for 


* It is worthy of notice, too, that of Ham. See a number of passages 
thejustico of slavery was frequently noticed by Moehler, Le Christian- 
based by the Fathers, as by modern Ume et VRsclavage (trad, franf.)^ 
defenders of slavery, on tho curse pp. 151-162. 
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^vei* from the communion. • The chastity of female slaves, 
jbr the protection of which the civil law mad® but little pro¬ 
vision, was sedulously guarded by the legislation of the Church. 
Slave birth, moreover, was no disqualification for entering 
into the priesthood; and an emancipated slave, regarded as 
the dispenser of spiritual life and death, often saw the 
greatest and the most wealthy kneeling h\imbly at his feet 
imploring his absolution or his benediction.^ 

In the next place, Christianity imparted a moral dignity 
to tho servile class. It did this not only by associating 
poveHy and labour with that monastic life which was so pro¬ 
foundly revered, but also by introducing now modifications 
into the ideal type of morals. There is no fact more promi¬ 
nent in the Roman writers than the profound contempt with 
which they regarded slaves, not so much on account of their 
position, as on account of tho character which that ixisition 
had formed. A servile character was a synonym for a vicious 
one. Cicero had declared that nothing great or noble could 
exist in a slave, and the plays of Plautus exhibit the same esti¬ 
mate in every scene. Inhere were, it is true, some exceptions. 
Epictetus had not only been, but liad been recognised as one of 
tho noblest chaiacters of Rome. Tho fidelitv of slaves to 
their masters had been frequently extolled, and Seneca in 
this, as in other respects, had been the defender of the op- 


' The penalty, however, appears 
to have been reduced to two years’ 
exclusion from communion. Mura- 
tori says: * In piih consili si tmova 
decretato, “ excommunication'o vel 
poenitentise ^iennii esse subjicien¬ 
dum qui servum proprium sine con- 
scicntia judicis Occident.’” — An- 
iich. Ital. Diss. xiv. 


fruit Wright’s letter On ike Poli¬ 
tical Condition of the English Pea¬ 
santry, and Moehler, p. 186. 

* On the great multitude of 
emancipated slaves who entered, and 
at one time almost monopolised, the 
ecclesiastical offices, compare Mooh- 
lor, Le Chrisiianisme et VEsclava^e, 
pp. 177-178. Leo the Great tried 
to prevent slaves being raised to 
the priestly office, because it would 
degrade the latter. 


Besides the works which treat 
generally of the penitential disci¬ 
pline, the reader may consult with 
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pressed. Still there can be no donbt that this contempt wa^ 
genoi’al, and aTso that in the Pagaii world it was to a grea^ 
extent just, Evej*}' age has its own moral ideal, to which all 
virtnons men aspire. Every sphere of life has also a tend¬ 
ency to produce a distinctive type being specially favourable 
to some ])articular class of virtues, and specially unfavourable 
to others. The popular estimate, and even the real moral 
condition, of each class depends chiefly ^upon the degi’ee in 
wlii<;}i the ty ])0 of character its position naturally develops, 
coincides with the idoid lyj )0 of the age. Now, if we remem¬ 
ber that niognaniiuity, self-reliance, dignity, independence, 
and, in a word, elevation of character, constituted the Eoman 
ideal of ])crfcctiou, it will appear evident th.at this was pre- 
cminejitly the ty])(‘ of freemen, and that the condition of 
slavery was in the vtuy highest (h\grcc unfjivoucable to its 
dcv(‘h)]>iueni. (Mirisliaiiity for the fii-st time gave the soiwile 
virtues th(‘ foreauost place in the mor.al type. Humility, 
’()h(Hli(‘uc<', g<Milh!uess, ()atieiico, resignation, are all cardinal 
or nHlimcritury viitues in tlie (Jhiistian character; they wore 
all neglecbul or umlonated hy the Pagans; they can all ex¬ 
pand and nourish in a, servile position. 

Th(5 inlluouco of (Jhristiaiiity upon .slavery, by inelining the 
moral t,yp(' to the servile cL'is,ses, though less obvious and less 
discussed than some others, is, 1 believe, in the very highest de¬ 
gree important. There is, probably, scaiccly any other single 
circumstance that exorcises .so profound an intliience upon 
the social and political relations of a religion, as the class* 
type with which it can mo.st readily assimilate; or, in other 
words, the group or variety of virtues to which it gives the 
foremost pi.'ice. The virtues that are most suited to the 
servile position were in general so little honoursil by anti¬ 
quity that they were not even cultivated in their appropriate 
sphere. The aspirations of good men were in a different 


direction, 'iiie vii-tue of the Stoic, which rose triumphantly 
under advei’sity, nenrly always withered under degradation. 
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Y'or the fil’st time, under the influence of Olnistianity, a great 
^oiul movement passed through the servile cTass. The mul¬ 
titude of slaves who embraced the new faith was one of the 
reproaches of the Pagans; and the names of Blandiria, Pota- 
misena, Eutyches, Victorinus, and Nereus, show how fully 
they shared in the sufferings and in the glory of martyr¬ 
dom.^ The first and giandest odilice of Byzantine architec¬ 
ture in Italy—the i^ol^e church of St. Vital, at Ihxvenna— 
was dedicated by Justinhm to the memoiy of a martyred 
slave. 

While Chiistianity thus broke down the contempt with 
which the master had regarded his slaves, and planted among 
the latter a pidnciple of moral regeneration which expanded 
in no other spheie with an equal pcifection, its action in 
procuring the freedom of the slave was unceasing. The law 
of Constantine, which placed the ceremony under the superin¬ 
tendence of the clergy, and the many laws that gave special 
facilities of manumission to those who desired to enter 
the monasteiies or the priesthood, syml)olised the religious 
chiu*acter the act had assumed. It was celebr.ited on Church 
festivals, especially at Easter; and, although it was not pro¬ 
claimed a matter of duty or necessity, it was always regaixlod 
as one of the most jiccoptable modes of expiating past sins. 
St. Melania was said to have emancipated 8,000 slaves; St. 
Ovidius, a rich martyr of Gaul, 5,000; Chromatins, a Roman 
prefect under Diocletian, 1,400; Hermes, a prefect in the 
*reign of Trajan, 1,250.® Popo St. Gregory, many of the 
clergy at Hippo under the rule of St. Augustine, as well 
as great numbers of private individuals, freed their slaves as 
an act of piety.® It became customary to do so on occasions 
• --— 

* See a most admirable disserta- p. 210. These numbers a re, no doubt, 
tion on this subject in Le Blant, exaggerated; see Wnllon. Hist, a'e 
Inscriptions chrHiennes cle la Gaule, VEsclavagc, tome iii. p. 38. 
tome ii. pp. 284-299 ; Gibbon’s * See Schmidt, La Soeikte civiU 
Vedine and Fall, ch. xxxviii. datia U Monde romiin, pp. 246- 

® Ch&mipagny,Charitichritienne, 248. 
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of national or personal thanksgiving, on recovery fwin Hickf 
ness, on the, birth of a child, at the hour of death, and, above 
all, iu testciirientaiy bequests.* Numerous charters and epi¬ 
taphs still record the gift of liberty to slaves throughout the 
middle ages, ‘for the benefit of the soul’ of the donor or 
t('stator. In the thiiteenth century, when there yere no 
.slaves to emancipate in France, it was usual in many chm-ches 
to release caged jngcons on the eccje^astical festivals, in 
memory of the ancient charity, and that prisoners might still 
he freed in the name of Christ.^ 

Slavery, however, lasted in Europe for about 800 years 
after Oonstantine, and during the period with which alone 
this volume is concerned, although its character was changed 
and mitigated, the number of men who wore subject to it 
was probably greater than in the Pagan Empire. In the 
West the harharifin conquests modified the conditions of 
labour in t,wo directions. The cessation of the stream of bar¬ 
barian ca})tives, the in>poveri.shment of great families, who 
had boon surroundod by vast retinues of slaves, the general 
diminution of town life, and the barbarian habits of per¬ 
sonal indc})eudencc, checked tlie old form of slavery, while 
the misery and the precarious condition of the fi-ee peasants 
induced them in gi'eat numbers to barter their liberiy for 
protection by the neighbouring lord.^ In the East, the de- 


' Muratori has ilevoted two va- 
liifihlo dit-ser({iiion.s (Ani/ch. Ital. 
xiv. XV.) to mediaeval sli vory. 

Ozan.-vin’s Hist, of Civilisation 
ilk the Fifth Century (Enp; trails.), 
voL ii, p. 4.3. St. Adclbort, Arch¬ 
bishop of Pniji^ne at the end of the 
tenth century, was especially famous 
for his opposition to the slave trade. 
In tSweden, the abolition of slavery 
in the thirteenth century was avow¬ 
edly fvecomplished iu obedience to 
Christian principles. (Moehler, he 
Christianisnu' rt I'EscIavaye. pp. 


194-196; Ryan’s History of the 
Ejfecis of Religion upon Mankind,* 
pp. 142, 143.) 

® Salvian, in a famous passage 
{Re Gubimationc Dei, lib. v.), no¬ 
tices the multitudes of poor who 
voluntarily became ‘coloni’ for the 
sake of protection anc^a livelihood. 
Tlie coloni, who were attached to 
the soil, were much the same as the 
mediaeval serfs. We have already 
noticed them coming into being, ap¬ 
parently when the:^man emperors 
settled barbarian prisoners to cul- 
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^ruction of great fortunes through excessive taxation dimi- 
i^^shed the number of superfluous slaves; and the fiscal system 
of the Byzantine Empii*e, by which agricultural slaves were 
taxed according to their employments,* as well as the desire 
of emperors to cncom^ago agriculture, led the legislators to 
attach the slaves permanently to the soil. In the course of 
time, almost the entire free peasantry, and the greater num¬ 
ber of the old slaves, had sunk or risen into the qualified 
slavery called serfdom, which formed the basis of the great 
edifice of feudalism. Towards the end of the eighth century, 
the sale of slaves beyond their native provinces was in most 
countrias prohibited. ^ The creation of the free cities of Italy, 
the custom of emancipating slaves who were em’olled in the 
aiTny, and economical changes which made free labour more 
profitable than slave labour, conspired with religious motives 
ill eflecti ng the ultimate freedom of labour. The practice of 
manumitting, as an act of devotion, continued to the end; 
but the eccleshistics, probably through tho feeling that they 
liadno right to alienate corporate property, in which they had 
only a life interest, were among tho last to follow the coun¬ 
sels they so liberally bestowed uix)n the laity.^ In the twelfth 
century, however, slaves in Europe wero very raie. In the 
fourteenth century, slavery was almost unknown.'* 


tivate the desert lands of Italy; 
and before the barbarian invasions 
their numbers seem to have much 
^increased. M. Guizot Inis devoted 
two chapters to this subj ect. ( Hist, 
de la Civilisation en France, vii. 

VIll.) 

' See Finlay’s Hist, of Greece, 
vol. i. p. 241. 

^ Moehlei^ p. 181. 

* ‘ Non v’era anticamente signor 
secolare, vescovo, abbate, capitolo 
di canonic! e monistero che non 
avesse al suo servigio molti servi. 
Molto frequontemente solevano i 
secolari manometterli. Non cosi 


le chiese, e i monisteri, non per 
akra cagiono, a mio credere, se non 
perch6 la manumissione^ ana spezio 
di alienaziouo,ed eradai oanouipro- 
ibito I’ alionaro i beni delle chiese.' 
—Muratori, Dissert, xv. Some 
Councils, however, recognised the 
right of bishops to emancipate 
Church slaves. Moehler, Le Chris- 
tianisme et I’Esclavage, p. 187. 
Many peasants placed themselves 
under the dominion of the monks, 
as being the best masters, and also 
to obtain thebenefitof theirprayers. 

* Muratori; Hallam’s Middle 
Ages, ch. ii. part ii. 
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Clofioly connoctod with the influence of the Cliurch in d/• 
8troyiii#» hereifctavy slavery, was its iniiuencc in redeemii^^ 
cfiptivcs from servitude. Tn no other form of charity was its 
honeficial character morn continually and more sple^kdjdly 
displayed. Duiiiie; the long and dreary trials of the barbarian 
iiivjusious, when the wliole structuio of society was dislo 
rated, when vast districts and mighty cities were in a few 
months almost depopulated, and wlien^the flower of the youth 
of rtaly were mown down by the sword, or cai'ried away 
into captivity, the bishops never desisted from their efforts to 
alloviato the sufferings of tlie ])risonei's. St. Ambrose, disin- 
gardiug the outcries of tho Arians, who denounced his act as 
atrocious sacrilege, sold tho rich church ornaments of Milan 
to rescue sonic c.ij)tivcs who had fallen into the hands of the 
flotli.s, and this })racticc—whicli was afterwards formally 
sanctioned by St. (jregory the Great—became speedily general. 
When the Rom:iTi army had captured, but refused to support, 
Steven thousjiud Veisiau prisoners, Acacius, Bishop of Amida, 
undeterred by the bitter hostility of the Persians to Christi¬ 
anity, and declaring that ‘ Ctod had no need of plates or 
dishes,’ sold all the ricli church ornaments of his diocese, 
rescued the unlx^Jicving prisoners, and sent them back un¬ 
harmed to theii’ king. During the horrors of the Vandal 


invasion, Dcogratias. Bishop of Carthage, took a similar step 
to ransom the Roman pnsoners. St. Augustine, St. Gregory 
the Gi'eat, St, Csesariiia of Arles, St. Exuperius of Toulouse, 
St. Ililniy, St. Reini, {ill melted down or sold their church* 


va.ses to free prisoners. St. Cyprian sent a large sum for the 
same purpose to the Bishop of Mcomedia. St. Epiphanius 
and St. Avitus, in conjunction with ji rich Gaulish lady 
named Syagrifi, are said t.o Inivo rescued thoiftands. St. 


Eligius devoted to this object his entire fortune. St. Paulinus 
of Nola displ.ayod a similar generosity, and the legends even 
assert, though untruly, that h(‘, like St. Peter Teleonarius 
and St. Seiupion, having exha\istcd all other fonns of charity, 
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^ a last gift sold himself to slavery. When, long after- 
jl^ards, the Mohammedan conquests in a moaspure reproduced 
the calamities of the barbarian invasions, the same unweaiied 

H 

charity was displayed. The Trinitarian monks, founded by John 
of Matha in the twelfth century, were devoted to the release 
of Christian captives, and another society was founded with 
the same object by Peter Nolasco, in the following centiiry.' 

The different branches of the subject I am examining are 
80 closely intcrtwiiiecf that it is difficult to investigate one 
without in a measure anticipating the others. While dis¬ 
cussing the influence of the Church in protecting infancy, in 
raising the estimate of human life, and in alleviating slavery, 
[ have tren(;hed largely upon the last a}>plication of the 
doctrine of Christian fraternity 1 must examine—I mean the 
foiindjition of charity, 'fhe difference Iretwecn Pagan and 
Christian societies in this matter is very profound; but a 
great pai*t of it must be ascribed to causes other than 
religious opinions. Charity finds an extended scope foi* 
action only, where thei-e exists a large class of men at once 
independent and impoverished. In the ancient societies, 
slavery in a great measure I'cplaced pauperism, and, by 
securing the subsistence of a very large proportion of the 
poor, contracted the sphere of charity. And what slavery 
did at Romo for the very poor, the system of clientage did 
for those of a somewhat Irigher rank. The existence of these 
two institutions is sufficient to show the injustice of judging 
• the two societies by a mere comparison of thdr charitsible 
institutions, and wo must also I'emembcr that among the 
ancients the relief of the indigent was one of the moat iin- 
poiiant functions of the State. Not to dwell upon the many 
measures ^ken with this object in ancient Greece, in con¬ 
sidering the condition of the Roman poor w(} are at once met 

' See on this subject, Ryan, pp. and especially Lo Blant, Inscrip- 
161-152; Cibrario, Economkapo- turns chrHiennea de la Gmle^iom^ 
Utica del Medio Evo^ lib. iii. cap. ii., ii. pp. 281-299. 
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by the simple ftxct that for several centuries the inimens^ 
majority of thfeso were habitually supported by gratuitous 
distdbutioiis of corn. In a very early period of Roman 
history we find occasional instances of distribution; but it 
was not till a.u.c. 630 that Caius Gracchus caused a law to 
be made, supplying the poorer classes with corn at a price 
tliat was little more than nominal; and although, two years 
after, the nobles succeeded in revoking this law, it was after 
several fluctuations finally re-enacted m A.u.c. 679. The 
Cassia-Terentia law, as it was called fium the consuls binder 
whom it was at last established, was largely extended in its 
operation, or, as some think, revived from neglect in a.u.c. 
691, by Uaio of Utica, wbo desired by this means to divert 
popularity from the cause of Ciesar, under whom multitudes 
of tlic poor were enrolling ihcmselvos. Four years later, 
Olodius Pulcher, abolishing the small payment which had 
betni demanded, made the distri})utiou entirely gratuitous. 
It took ])laee once a month, ami consisted of five modii* a 
h(‘ad. In the, time of Julius Caesar no less than 320,000 
persons wore inscribed as red]dents ^ but Caesar reduced the 
luimbor by one half. Under Augustus it had risen to 
200,000. This em]>eror desired to restrict the distribution 
of corn to three or four times a year, but, yielding to the 
[) 0 ]»u]ar wish, he at last consented that it should continue 
monthly. It soon became the leading fact of Roman life. 
Numerous ofiicers were appointed to provide it. A severe 
legislation (;ontrollefl thoir acts, and to secure a regular and * 
abundant supply of corn for the capital became the principal 
object of the provincial governors. Under the Antoninea the 
number of the recipients had considerably increased, having 
sometimes, it is said, exceeded 500,000. Septimvs Severus 
added to the corn a ration of oil. Auielian replaced the 

* About ^ths of 11 bushel. See Hume’s £s 5 ay oti the Populonsness 
of Ancient ifatioiis. 
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Sionfchly distribution of unground corn by a daily distribution 
irf bread, and added, moreover, a portion of poA;. Gratuitous 
distributions were afterwards extended to Constantinople, 
Alexandria, and Antioch, and wore probably not altogether 
unknown in smaller towns.^ 

We have already seen that this gratuitous distribution of 
corn ranked, with the institution of slavery and the gladiiir 
torial exhibitions, .a^oae of the chief demoralising influences 
of the Empire, The most injudicious charity, however per¬ 
nicious to the classes it is intended to relieve, has commonly 
a beneficial and softening influence upon the donor, and 
through him upon society at large. But the Roman distri¬ 
bution of corn, being merely a political device, had no 
humanising influence upon the people, while, being regulated 
only by the indigence, and not at all by the infirmities or 
chaivacter, of the recipient, it was a direct and overwhelming 
encouriigement to idleness. With a provisiem of the neces¬ 
saries of life, and with an abimdant supply of amusements, the 
poor Romans readily gave up honourable laljour, all trades 
in the city languished, every interruption in the distribution 
of corn was followed by fetirful sufterings, free gifts of land 
were often insufficient to attract the citizens to honest labour, 
and the multiplication of children, which rendered the public 
relief inadequate, was checked by abortion, exposition, or 
bifanticide. 

^ When we remember that the population of Rome 
probably never exceeded a million and a half, that a large 
proportion of the indigent were provided for as slaves, and 
that more than 200,000 freemen were habitually supplied 

* The hiAory of these distribii- debted. See, too, Monnier, Hist. 
tionsis traced with admirable learn- deVAssistancepuhliqtie', 6 . Dumas, 
ing by M. Naudet in his Memoire Bes Secoura pMicschez lesAnciens', 
iur hs Secotirs publics dans PAnti- and Schmidt, Essai sur la SocUU 
{Mim. de PAcademie des In- civile dans le Monde remain et swr 
scrip, et Belles-lettres, tome x\ii.), sa Transformation par le Christian- 
an essay to which 1 am much in- 
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with the first necessary of life, we cannot, I think, charj^e 
the Pagan society of the metropolis, at least, with an excessive 
pai’siTnony in relieving poverty. But besides the distiibiition 
of corn, fw^veral other measures were taken. Salt, which 
wfiH v(U’y largely used by the Roman poor, had duiing the 
Republic been made a monopoly of the State, and was sold 
b}’ it at a pricietliat wtwi lictle moiv- than nominal.' The dis¬ 
tribution of land, which was the subj<^ct of the agrarian laws, 
was, under a now form, practised by Julius Cmsar,® Nerva,'' 
and Sei)timus Scverus,^ who bought land to divide it among 
the poor citizens, fiarge legacies were left to tho jieoplo by 
.Tnlius Hfvsar, Augustus, and others, and considerable, though 
irrt'gular, douiitions made on occasions of great re/joicings. 
Numerous public baths were established, to which, when 
they were not absolutely gratuitous, tho smallest coin in use 
gave admission, and whicli were in consequence habitually 
(‘iiqdoyed by the })oor. Vespasian instituted, and the Anto- 
uin(‘s exh‘ndo<l, a system of ])opular eihu^rtion, and the move 
ment 1 have ah't‘ady noticed, for the support of the children 
of poor parents, mwjuired veiy considerable proportions. The 
(irsii trace of it at Rome nny ))e found under Augustus, who 
gave money and corn lor the support of young children, who 
had ])roviously not ))een iucludod in the public dtstiibutions,® 
This ap])iiars, however, to have b(‘en but an act of isolated 
hetiovolonce, and the lionour of first instituting a systematic 
elVort in this direction belongs to Nerva, who enjoined tho 
sup])ort of poor childi’on, not only in Rome, but in all the* 
cities of Italy.® Trajan gi'eatly extended the system. In 


‘ Livy, ii. 9; Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
xxxi. 41 

Dion Cas.sins, xxxviii. 1-7. 

* Xiphilin.lxviii. 2; Pliny, jft’n. 
v'i. 31 

* Spartian. Sevfras. 

' f^uvt. Avjmt. 41; Dion Cas- 
6»us. 11. 1, 

‘‘AtHictos civiUtis rolovavit; 


puellas pnerosque natos parontibus 
egcstoais sumptn publico per Italiie 
oppida all jussit.’—Stxt. Aurelius 
Victor, Epitome, ‘Nerva,’ This 
measure of Nerva, though not men¬ 
tioned by any other writer, is con¬ 
firmed by the evidence of medals. 
(Nandet, p. 75.) 
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lls reign 5,000 poor cliildren were supi)orted by the Co\ern- 
Bl^ent in Koine alone,* and similar measni-es, theugli wo know 
not on what scale, were taken in the other Italian and oven 
African cities. At the little town of Velleia, wc find a 
charity instituted by Tiajan, for the partial supjiort of 270 
children.2 Private benevolence followed in the same direc¬ 
tion, an(^ several inscriptions which still remain, though they 
do not enable us to write its history, sufficiently attest its 
activity. The younger Pliny, besides warmly encouraging 
schools, devoted a small piopcrty to the support of poor 
children in his native city of (Jomo.^ 1’he name of Cadia 
MiuTina is pi-eserved as the foundress of a charity for 100 
(jhildrcMi at Tcrracina.^ Hadrian increased the supplies of 
com allotted to these charities, and he was also distiugnisliod 
for his })Oiinty to poor women.''' Antoninus was accustomed 
to len<l money to the iX)or at four per cent., which was much 
below the noimal rate of interest,® and both he and Marcus; 


Aurelius dedicated to the memory of their wives institutions 
for the support of girls.^ Alexander Severus in like manner 
dedicated an institution for the suppoii of children to the 
memoiy of his mother.^ Public hospitals were probably 
unknown in Europe before Christianity; but there ai e ti-jiees 
of the distribution of medicine to the sick poor; ® thei-e were 
private infirmaries for slaves, and also, it is believed, militiiry 
hospitals.*® Provincial towns were occasionally assisted by 


^ ' Plin. Panegyr. xxvi. xxviii. 

* Wo know of this charity 
from an extant bronze tablet. Soo 
Schmidt, Essai historiqne sur la 
Socieie romaine, p. 428. 

* Plin. Ep. i. 8; iv. 13. 

* Schmidt^p. 428. 

* Spartianus, Hadrian. 

® Capitol inns, Antoninus. 

’ Capitolinus, Anton.^ Marc. 
Aunl. 

“ Lampridius, A. Severus. 

* See Friedlsender, Hist, des 


Maturs romaines, iii. p. 157. 

Seneca {J)e Ira, lib. i. cap. IG) 
speaks of institutions called valo- 
tudinaria, which most writers tliink 
wero jrivate infirmaries in rich 
men’s houses. The opinion that 
the Romans had public hospitals 
is maintained in a very learned 
and valuable, but littU-known 
work, called Collections relative to 
the Systematic Relief of the Poor. 
(London, 1816.) 
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the Governmeut in seasons of great distress, and there 
some recorded instances of private legacies for their benefit.* 

These various measures are by no means inconsiderable, 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that many similar steps 
were taken, of which all i-ecord has been lost. The history 
of charity presents so few salient features, so little that can 
strike the imagination or arrest the attention, tRat it is 
usually almost wholly neglected by historians; and it is 
easy to conceive what inadequate noftons of our existing 
charities could Ix) gleaned from the casual allusions in plays 
or poems, in political histories or court memoirs. Thoi*e can, 
however, be no question that neither in j)ractice nor in 
theoi-y, neither in the institution.s that were founded nor in 
the pl.ace that was assigned to it in the scale of duties, did 
charity in antiquity (x’nnpy a ])osltion at all comparable to 
that which it has obtained by Christianity. hTearly all 
relief was a State measure, di(;tated much more by policy 
than by benevolence ; and the habit of soiling young children, 
the innumei*ablo expo.sitions, the readiness of the poor to 
enrol themselves as gladiators, and the frequent famines, 
show how large was the measure of unrelieved distress. A 
very few T*agan ('xamples of ch.arity have, indeed, descended 
to ns. Among the Greeks we find Epaminondas ransoming 
captives, and collecting dowers for })oor girls Cimon, 
feeding the hungry and clothing the naked Bias, purchasing, 
emancipating, and fumishiug with dowers some captive girls 
of Messina.'* Tacitus has described with enthusiasm how^ 
after a catjistrophe near Rome, the rich threw open their 
hovrses and taxed all their resources to relieve the sufferers.® 
Thei'e existed, too, among the poor, both of Greece and 
Rome, mutual insurance societies, which underjjook to pro- 

' See Tacit. Anrnil. xii. 68 ; ® PluLirch, Cimon. 

Pliny, V. 7 ; X. 79. ♦ l)iog. Laert. Bias. 

Cornelius Nepos, Kpaminmt^ * Tac. Annal. iv. 63. 
das, cap. iii. 
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Vde for their sick and infirm members.^ The very frequent 
;g^ference to mendicancy in the Latin writeJ:*s shows that 
beggar's, and therefore those who relieved beggai-s, were 
numerous. The duty of hospitality was also strongly en¬ 
joined, and was placed under the special protection of the 
supreme Deity. But the active, habitual, and detailed 
charity of private persons, which is so conspicuous a feature 
in all Christian society, was scarcely known in antiquity, 
and there are not more than two or three moralists who 
have even noticed it. Of these, the cliief rank belongs to 
Cicero, who devoted two very judicious but somewhat cold 
chapters to the subject. Nothing, he said, is more suitable 
to the nature of man than beneficence or liberality, but there 
are many cautions to be urged in ]>racti.sing it. We niiist 
take care that onv boniity is a real ble.ssing to the person we 
relieve; that it does not exceed our own means; thnt it is 
not, as was the case with Sylla and Caesar, derived from the 
spoliation of others; that it springs from the heart and not 
from ostentation; that the claims of gratitude are preferred 
to the mere impulses of compassion, and that due rcganl is 
paid both to the character and to the wants of the recipient.® 

Christianity for the first time made charity a rudimentary 
virtue, giving it a leading place in the moral type, and in the 
exhortations of its teachers. Besides its general influence in 
stimulating the affections, it effected a complete revolution 
in this sphere, ,by regarding the poor as the special repre- 
•sentatives of the Christian Founder, and thus making the 
love of Christ, mther than the love of man, the principle of 
charity. Even in the days of persecution, collections for the 
relief of the poor were made at the Sunday meetings. 
The agapasp or feasts of love were intended mainly for the 
poor, and food that was saved by the fasts was devoted to 
their benefit. A vast organisation of charity, presided over 

* See Pliny, Ep. x. 94, and the remarks of Naudet, pp. 88, 89. 

* Ik Offic. i. 14. 15. 
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by tbe bishops, and actively directed by the deacons, sixnP 
ramified over U^hristendom, till the Ixmd of charity l)ecamr 
the bond of unity, and the most disUmt sections of the 
Christian Chui’c-h coiTesponded by the interchange of mercy. 
Long before the oia of Constantine, it was observed that the 
charities of the Christians were so extensive—it m^y, per¬ 
haps, ])e said so excessive—fiiat they drew very many 
impostors to the Churchand whei^ the victory of Chris* 
tianity was achieved, the enthusiasm for charity displayed 
itself in the erection of numerous institutions that were alto¬ 
gether unknown to the Pagan world. A Koman lady, 
named Fahiola, in the fourth century, founded fit Rome, as 
an act of })enaiicc', the first public hospitfil, and the chanty 
planted by that woman's hand overspread the world, and 
will alloviate, to the end of time, the darkest anguish of 
humanity. Another hospital was soon after founded by St. 
Pammachus; another of great ci^lebrity by St. Basil, at 
Ciesarea,. St. Basil also ci'ectcd at (Ja?sarea wbat was probably 
ib(»- lirst asylum for lc})ers. Xcnodochia, or refuges for 
strangers, sjieedily rose, especially along the paths of the 
pilgrims. St. Pammachus founded one at Ostia j Paula and 
Melania foiimled others at Jerusalem, The Council of Nice 
ordered that one should be erected in every city. In the 
time of St. Chrysostom the church of Antioch supported 
3,000 widows and virgins, besides strangers and sick. Lega¬ 
cies for the poor became common; and it was not unA’equent 
for men and women who desired to live a life of peculiar * 
sanctity, and e3]x;cially for priests who attained the episcopacy 

' Lucian Uescribes this in bis sects, and had amassed a con- 
famous picture of Perogrimis; and siderable fortune by the gifts he 
Julian, much later, accused the received on those ocfasions. He 
Christians of drawing men into was at last miraculously detected 
the Church hy their charities, by the Novatian bishop Paul. 
Socrates (Hist. Eccl. vii. 17) tells There are several instances in the 
a story of a Jew who, protending Lives qf the Saints of judgments 
to be u convert to Christianity, falling on those who duped bene- 
had been often baptised in different volent Christians. 
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V bestovyr theii' entire* properties in cliarity. Even the early 
(Jriental monks, who for the moat part were extremely 
removed from the active and social virtues, supplied many 
noble examples of charity. St. Ejdirom, in a time of pasti* 
lence, emerged from his solitude to found and su^xirintend a 
hospital at Edessa. A monk named Thalasius collected 
blind beggars in an asylum on the banks of the Euphrates. 
A merchant named Apollonius founded on Mount Nitria a 
gratuitous dispensary for the monks. The monks often 
assisted by their labours provinces that were suffering from 
pestilence or famine. Wo may trace the remains of the 
pure socialism that marked the first pliase of the Christian 
commuidty, in the emphatic language with which some of 
the Fathers proclaimed charity to be a matter not of mercy but 
of justice, maintaining that all property is based on usurp¬ 
ation, that the earth by right is common to all men, and 
that no man can claim a superabundant supply of its goods 
except as an administrator for others. A Christian, it was 
maintained, should devote at least one-tenth of his profits to 
the poor.* 

The enthusiasm of charity, thus manifested in the Church, 
speedily attincted tlie attention of the Pagans. The ridicule 
of Lucian, and the vaiit efforts of Julian to jiroducc a rival 
system of charity within the limits of Paganism,* emphatically 
attested both its pre-eminence and its catholicity. During 

• ’ See on this subject Chastel, histories, Neander’s Ecclesiastical 
Guiles historiques sur la Charite History, and Private Life of the 
(Paris, 1853); Martin Doisy, Hist. Eirly Christians, and to MIgne’s 
de la Charite pendant Us quatfe Encyclop&die. 
premiers SUcl^ (Paris, 1848); * See the famous epistle of 

Chanipagny, Charith chretienne\ Julian to Arsacius, where lie 
Tollemer, Oriyines de la Charitk declares that it is shameful that 
eathdiqae (Paris, 1863); Ryan, ‘the Galileans’ should .support 
History of the Effects of Religion not only their own, but also the 
upon Mankind (Dublin, 1820); heathen poor; and also the oom- 
Bud the works of Bingham and of menls of Sozomen, Hist, eccl. v. 
Cave. I am also indebted, in this 16. 
part of my subject, to Dean M ilman’s 

VOL. 11. 
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the pestileiiceH that desolated Cai*tliage in a.d. 326, aifd 
Alexantliia m*^the reigns of Gallienus and of Maximian, -while 
the Pagans fled panic-stricken from the contagion, the 
Christiana extorted the admiration of their fellow-countrymen 
by the courage with wliich they rallied around their bishops, 
consoled tlic last hours of the sufferers, and buried the aban¬ 
doned dead.* In the rapid increase of pauperism arising 
from the emancipation of numerou^ slaves, their charity 
found free scope for action, and its resources were soon taxed 
to the utmost by the horrors of the barbarian invasions. 
The conquest of Africa by Gcnseric deprived Italy of the 
supply of corn upon which it almost wholly depended, 
arrested tlie gratuitous distril)ution by which th(j Homan 
poor were mainly supported, and produced all over the land 
the most appalling calamities.’* The liLstory of Italy became 
one monotonous tale of famine and j)estilence, of starving 
po])nlations and ruined cities. But everywhere amid this 
chaos of dissolution wc may detect the majestic form of the 
Christian priest mediating b(;tweeu the lio.stile forces, strain¬ 
ing every net ve to lighten the calamities around him. When 
the Imperial ('ity was captured and plundered by tlie hosts 
of Ahiric, a Clnistian ehuveh remame<l a secure sanctuary, 
which noil her the pas.sions nor tho avarice of the Goths 
transgressed. When a fiercer than Alaric bad marked out 
Home for his prey, the Po])e St. Leo, arrayed in his sacer¬ 
dotal robes, coufronted the victoi ious Him, as the ambas- 


* The conduct of the Christians, 
on the first of those occasions, is 
described by Pontius, Vit. Ct/priani, 
ix. 19. St. Cyprian organised 
their efforts. On tho Alexandrian 
famines and pestilences, see Euse¬ 
bius, H. E. vii. 22 ; ix. 8. 

Tho effects of tliis conquest 
have been well described by Sis- 
mondi, HisL de fa Chatede VEmpire 
Rwnain, tome i. pp. 258-260. 


Theodoric afterwards made some 
efforts to re-establish the distri¬ 
bution, but it never regained its 
former proportions. The pictures 
of the starvation a%l depopulation 
of Italy at this time are appalling. 
Some fearful facts on the subject 
are collected by Gibbon, Decline 
arid Fed ; Chateaubriand, 

vpio Disc, 2*’* partie. 
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I sador of hia fellow countrymen, and Attila, overpowered by 
g religions awe, turned aside in liw course. When, two yoai’s 
later, Rome lay at the mercy of Genserio, the same Pope 
interposed with the Vandal conipieror, and obtained from 
him a partial cessation of the massacre. The A.rchdeacon 
Pelagius interceded with similar humanity and similar 
success, when Rome had been captured by Totila. In Gaul, 
Troyes is said to havp been saved from destruction by the 
influence of St. Lupus, and Orleans by the influence of St. 
Agnan. In Britain an invasion of the Piets was aveited by 
St. Germain of A.uxcrre. The relations of rulers to their 
subjects, and of tribunals to the poor, were modified by the 
same interveiition. When Antioch was threatened with 
destruction on account of its rebellion against Theodosius, 
the anchorites poured forth from the neiglibouring doserhs to 
intercodo with the ministers of the emperor, while the Arch¬ 
bishop Flavian wont himself as a suppliant to Ooustantinople 
St. Ambrose imposed public penance on Theodosius, on 
account of the massacre of Thessalonica. Synesius excom¬ 
municated for Ids oppr&ssions a governor named Andronicus; 
and two French Councils, in the sixth centuiy, imposed the 
same penalty on all grejit men who arbitrarily ejected the 
poor. Special laws were found necessary to re.sti‘ain the 
turbulent charity of some priests and monks, who impeded 
the course of justice, and even snak-hed criminals from the 
hands of the law.' St. Abraham, St. Kpiphanius, and St. 
• Basil are all said to have obtained the remission or reduction 
of oppressive imposts. To provide for the interests of widows 
and orphans was part of the oificial ecclesiastical duty, and 
a Council of Macon anathematised any ruler who brought 
thorn to trj^l without first apprising the bishop of the diocese. 
A Council of Toledo, in tho fifth century, thrctitened with 
excommunication all who robbed priests, monks, or poor 

^ Cod. Theod. ix. xl. 15-16. by Theodosius, a.d. 392; the neconcl 
Tho first of these laws was made by Honorius, a.u. 398. 

o 2 
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men, or refused to listen to their expostulations. One of thef^ 
chief causes of fiic inordinate power acquired by the clergy 
was their mediatorial office, and their gigantic wealth was 
in a gj’cat degrees <hie to the legacies of those who regarded 
tbeiii MS the trustees of the poor. As time rolled on, charity 
assumed many forms, and every monastery became a centre 
from whieli it radiated. By the monks the nobles were 
oveiawcd, the ])oor protected, the sielj tended, travellers 
sheltered, prisoners ransomed, the remotest spheres of suffer' 
ing explore d. During the darkest period of the middle ages, 
monks founded a refuge for pilgrims amid the horrors of the 
Alpine snows. A solibiry hermit often planted himself, 
with his little boat, by a bridgoless stream, and the charity 
of his lif(i was to ferry over the traveller.‘ When the 
hideous disease of lepi’osy extended its ravages over Euro])©, 
wlien the minds of men were filled with terror, not only by 
its loathsomeness and its contagion, hut also hy the notion 
that it was in a peculiar sense supernatural,^ new hospitals 
and refuges ovcrsprefid Europe, and monks flocked in multi¬ 
tudes to serve in them.® Sometimes, the legends say, the 
leper’s form was in a moment transfigured, and ho who 
came to tend tlio most loathsome of mankind received liis 
rowMi-d, for he found himself in the presence of his Lord. 

There is no fact of which an historian becomes more 


* Cilavirio, Economioa politica 
(M Medio Eoo, lib. ii. cap. iii. 
Tho most remarkable of theae 
saints was St. Julien lTro.spitalipr, 
who having under a mistake killed 
his father and mother, as a penance 
became a ferryman of a great 
rivt-r, and having ombarke<l on a 
very stormy and dangerous night 
at the voice of a traveller in dis- 
ti’osH, received Christ into his boat. 
His story is painted on a window 
of the thirteenth century, in Rouen 
Oathedml. See Langlois, Essai 


historique sur la Peintiire sur verve, 
pp. 32-37. 

* The fact of leprosy being 
taken as the image of sin gave rise 
to some curious notions of its 
supernatural character, and to 
many legends of saints curing 
leprosy by baptism. •'See Mauiy, 
Legendes ^ieunes du M&yen-Age, 
pp. 61-65. 

* See on these hospitals Cibrario. 
Econ. Politica del Medio Evo, lib 
iii. cap. ii. 
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I speedily or more painfully conscious than the gimt dilference 
gbetween the importance and the dramatics interest of the 
subjects he tinats. Wars or mjissacres, the horrore of 
martyrdom or the splendours of individual prowess, are 
susceptible of sucli brilliant colouring, that with but little 
literary skill they can be so poui-trayod that their impoi taucc 
is adequately realised, and they appeal powoifiilly to the 
emotions of the reader. But this vast and unostentatious 
movement of charity, opei'ating in the village hamlet and in 
the lonely hospital, staunching the widow's tears, and follow¬ 
ing all the windings of the poor man’s giiefs, presents few 
features the imagination can gi’asjs and loaves no deep im¬ 
pression upon the mind. The gieatcst things are often those 
which are most imperfectly realised; and surely no achieve¬ 
ments of the Cliiistian Church are more truly gmit than 
those which it has eflexjted in the sphere of charity, Bor 
the first time in the history of mankind, it has inspired 
many thousands of men and women, at the sacrifice of all 
worldly interests, and often under circumstances of extremo 
discomfort or danger, to devote their entire lives to the 
single object of Jissnaging the sufferings of humanity. It luis 
covered the globe with countless institutions of mercy, 
absolutely unknown to the whole Pagan world. It has 
indissolubly united, in the minds of men, tho idea of supreme 
goodness with that of active and coiLstant benevolence. It 
has placed in every parish a religious minister, who, whatever 
* may be liia other functions, has at least been officially charged 
with the superintendence of an organisation of charity, and 
who finds in this office one of tho most important as well as 
one of the most legitimate soui’ces of his powei'. 

Ther^ are, however, two imjx)rtant (jualifications to the 
admirathin with which wo i-egard the history of Christian 
charity—one relating to a particular form of suffering, and 
the other of a more genei’al kind. A strong, ill-defined 
notion of the supernatural character of insanity had existed 
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from the earliest times; but there were special circumstances ^ 
which roiidered the action of the Church peculiarly unfavour ? 
able to those who were either predisposed to or afflicted with 
this calamity. The roality both of witchcraft and diabolical 
possession had been distinctly recognised in the Jewish 
writings. Tlie received opinions about eternal tortuj'o, and 
ever-present djcmons, and the continued strain upon the 
imagination, in dwelling upon an uu^p world, wore pre¬ 
eminently fitted to produce madness in those who were at all 
predisposed to it, and, where insanity had actually appeai’ed, 
to doterniiiKj the form and complexion of the hallucinations 
of the maniac.* Theology supplying jill the images that 
acted most powerfully upon the imagination, most madness, 
for many centuries, took a theological cast. One important 
department of it appears chiefly in the lives of the saints. 
Men of lively imaginations and absolute ignorance, living 
apart from all their fellows, amid the liorrors of a savage 
wildciiiess, practising ausloritio^ by which their physical 
system was thoroughly deiangcd, and firmly persuaded that 
inuumerablo devils were continually hovering about theii 
colls and interfering with their devotions, speedily and very 
naturally became subject to constant hallucinations, which 
probably form tlie nucleus of truth in the legends of theu* 
lives. But it was impossible that insanity should confine 
itself to the orthodox forms of celestial visions, or of the 
apparitions and the defeats of devils. Very frequently it 
led the unhappy maniac to some delusion, which called down 

• Caliuoil observes: ‘ On a soil- caractire des 6v6nenieiits relatifs A 
vent constitA dopuis un deml-si^cle la politique extArieuro, le caract^ro 
quo la folia cst stijelto a prendre dos ^v^Snenients civlls, la natiuo 
la teintu des cro^ances rcligieuses, des productions littA^airos, des 
des id^os philosopbiques ou super- representations theAtrales, suivant 
Btitieuses, des prAjug^s sociaux qui la tournure, la direction, le genre 
out cours, qui sont iwtuellement d’^-lan qu’y prennent I’lndustrie, les 
en vogue parmi lea peuples ou les arts et les sciences.’—i)« la Folie^ 
nations; que cette teinte rarie tome i. pp. 122-123. 
dans un m6me pays suivant le 
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itpon him the speedy sentence of the Church. Thus, in the 
j^ar 1300, the corpse of a Bohemian or, according to another 
version, an English girl who imagined herself to be the Holy 
Ghost incarnate for the redemption of women, was dug up 
and bumt, and two women who believed in her perished at 
the stah^.* In the ye^u* 1359, a Spaniard declared himself to 
be the brother of the archangel Michael, and to be destined 
for the place in hea'^jpi^ which Satan had lost; and he added 
that he was accustomed every day both to mount into heaven 
and descend into hell, that the end of the world was at hand, 
and that it was reserved for him to enter into single combat 
with Antichrist, The poor lunatic fell into the hands of the 
Archbishop of Toledo, and was burnt alive.® In some cases 
the hallucination took the form of an ii regular iuspimtion. 
On this charge, Joan of Arc, and anothoi' girl who hiid been 
fired by her example, and had endeavoured, apparently under 
a genuine hallucination, to follow her career,^ were burnt 
alive. A famous SpaiiLsh pliysician and scholai', named 
Torialba, who lived in tlio sixteenth century, and who 
imagined that ho had an attendant angel continually about 
him, escaped with public penance and confession;* but a 

* Milman’s History of Latin plus haut de I’EmpirSe et descou* 
Christianity, vol. vii. pp. 363, 364. doit ensuito au plus profond des 

‘ Venit de Anglia virgo decora enters; qu’4 la fin du monde, qui 
valde, pariterquo facunda, dicens, 6toit proche, il iroit au devant de 
Spiritual Sanctum incarnatum in I’Antichrist et qu’il le terrasseroit, 
I redemptionem mulierum, et bap- ayant 4 sa main la croix de J^sus- 
tizavit mulieres in nomiue Patris, Christ et sa couronno d’^pines. 
Filii et sui. Quse mortua ducta L’archev4que de Tol4de, n’ayant 
fait in Mediolanum, ibi et crema^,’ pu coiivertir ce funatique obetm^, 
—Jnnalca Dominicanorum Colmt- ni I’enipScher de dogmatisep, I’avoit 
(in the ' Berum Germanic, onfin livr6 au bras s4calier.’— 
ScriptoresTouron, Hist, des Hommes illustres 

* ‘ Martin Gon 9 alez, du dioc4so de Verdre de St. Dominique, Paris, 
de Cuenca, disoit qu’il etoit fr^re 1746 {Vie d'Eymirious), tome ii. 
de Uarchange S. Michel, la premiere p. 636. 

T4rit4 et U4chelle du ciel; que ' Calmeil, De la Volie, tome i. 
c?4toit pour lui que Dieu r4servoit p. 134. 
la place que Lucifer avoit perdue; * Ibid, tome i. pp. 242-247. 

quo tous lee jours il s’41evoit au 
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professor of theology in Lima, who labonred under the same 
delusion, and 6!dded to it some wild notions about his spirituU 
dignities, was less fortunate. Ho was burnt by the Inquisi¬ 
tion of Peru.* Most commonly, however, the theological 
notions about witchcraft either produced madness or detei*- 
iniued its form, and, through the influence of the olergy of 
the different sections of the Christian Church, many thousands 
of unhappy women, who, from their age^ their loneliness, apd 
their infirmity, were most deserving of pity, were devoted to 
the hati-ed of mankind, and, having been tortured with 
honiblo and ingenious cruelty, were at last burnt alive. 

The existence, however, of some forms of natural madness 
was generally admitted; but the measures for the relief of 
the unhappy victims were very few, and very ill judged. 
Among the ancients, they were brmight to the temples, and 
subjected to imposing ceremonies, which were believed 
supernaturally to relieve them, and which probably had a 
favourable influence through their action upon the imagina¬ 
tion. I’hc great Greek physicians had devoted considerable 
attention to this malady, and some of their precepts anti¬ 
cipated modern discoveries; but no lunatic asylum appears 
to have existed in antiquity.® In the first period of the 
hermit life, when many anchorites became insane through 
them penances, a refuge is Siiid to have been opened for them 
at Jerusalem.^ This appears, however, to have been for a 
long space of time a solitary instance, arising from the exi¬ 
gencies of a single class. The Mahommedans, in this charity, 
were early in the field. Benjamin of Tudela, who visited 
Bagdad in the twelfth century, describes a palace in that city, 
called * the House of Mercy,' in which all mad persons found 
in the country were confined and bound with ifon chains. 
They were carefully examined every month and released as 

* Calraeil, lome i. p. 247. * See Esquirol, Maladies mmtales, 

• Gibbon, Decline and Fall^ ch. zxxvii. 
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soon SpS they recovered. * The asylum of Cairo is said to have 
bfeen founded in a.d. 1304.* Leo Africanus ribtices the exis¬ 
tence of a similar institution at Fez, in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and mentions that the patients were 
restrained by chains,® and it is probable that the care of the 
insane was a general form of charity in Mahommedan coun¬ 
tries. Among the Christians establishments for the separate 
treatment of lunatids eppear to have been very rare before 
the fifteenth century. In addition to the asylum at Jerusalem, 
a modem writer who has devoted much research to the sub¬ 
ject has only discovered, before that date, four institutions 
of the kind in Christendom. One of them was at Constan¬ 
tinople, two were in Germany, and one was in England.* 
The Knights of Malta were the one order who admitted 
lunatics into their hospitals. A monk named Juan Gilaberto 
Joflfre, filled with compassion at the sight of the maniacs 
who were hooted by crowds through the streets of Valencia, 
founded an asylum in that city, and his example was speedily 
followed in other Spanish cities. The new charity was in¬ 
troduced into Saragossa in a.d. 1425, into Seville and Valla¬ 
dolid in A.D. 1436, into Toledo in a.d. 1483.® Two other very 
honourable facts may be mentioned, establishing the pi*e- 
eminence of Spanish charity in this field. The first is, that 
the oldest lunatic asylum in the metropolis of Catholicism 
was that erected by Spaniards, in a.d. 1548.® The second is, 

• ' Purchas's ii. 1452 maisons conjectures that the 

^ Desmaisons’ d^AlUnis Spaniards took their asylums from 
en p. 53. the Mahommedans ; but, as it 

* Leo Africanus, Description qf seems to me, he altogether fails to 

Africa, book iii. prove his point. His work cou- 

* See Mr. Henry Bnrdett's great tains some curious information 
work on The^oapitals and Asylums on the history of lunatic asylums, 
of the Worlds vol. i. pp. 38, 42. but several of his statements 

* I have taken these facts from have been controverted by Mr. 
a very interesting little work, Des- Bardett. 

maisons, Des Asiles cPAlienis en “ Amydemus, Pietas Pomona 
EspayMf Recherehes historiques et (^Oxford, 1687)« p< 21; Hesmalsons, 
midkales (Paris 1859). Dr. Des- p. 108 
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that when, at the close of the last century, Pinel began his 
great labours in this sphere, he pronounced Spain to be tKfe 
country in which lunatics were treated with moat wisdom 
and most humanity.* 

In most countries their condition was indeed truly 
deplorable. While many thousands wore burnt as •witches, 
those who were recognised as insane were compelled to 
endure all the horrors of tho l^r#hest imprisonment. 
Blows, bleeding, and chains were their usual treatment, and 
horrible accounts were given of madmen who had spent 
decades bound in dark cells.^ Such treatment naturally 
aggravated theii* malady, and that malady in many cases 
i-ondercd impossible the resignation and ultimate torpor 
which alleviate the sufferings of ordinary prisoners. Not 
until the eighteenth century was tho condition of this 
unhappy class seriously improved. The combined progress of 
theological scepticism and scientific knowledge relegated 
witchcraft to the world of phantoms, and the exei^tions of 
Morgagni in Italy, of Cullen in Scotland, and of Pinel in 
France, renovated the whole treatment of acknowledged 
lunatics. 

The second qualification to the admiration with which we 
regard the history of Christian charity arises from the 
undoubted fact that a large proportion of charitable insti¬ 
tutions have directly increased the poverty they were intended 
to relieve. The question of the utility and nature of charity is 
one which, since the modem discoveries of political economy, 
has elicited much discussion, and in many cases, I think, much 
exaggeration. What political economy has effected on tho 
subject may be comprised under two heads. It has. elucidated 
more clearly, and in greater detail than had before been 
done, the effect of prevident self-interest in determining the 


* Pinel, Traite mhdico-'philoso- 
pUgue, pp. 241,242 


® See the dretidful description 
in Pinel, pp. 200-202. 
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welfare of societies, and it has establisHed a broad distinction 
between productive and unproductive expenditure. It has 
shown that, where idleness is supported, idleness will become 
common; that, where systematic public provision is made for 
old age, the parsimony of foresight will be neglected; and 
that therefore these forms of charity, by encouraging habits 
of idleness and improvidence, ultimately increase the wretched¬ 
ness they were intei^ed to alleviate. It has also shown 
that, while unproductive expenditure, such as that which is 
devoted to amusements or luxury, is undoubtedly beneficial 
to those who provide it, the fruit perishes in the usage; while 
productive expenditure, such as the manufacture of machines, 
or the improvement of the soil, or the extension of commercial 
enterprise, gives a new impulse to the creation of wealth. It 
has proved that the first condition of the rapid acciimuhition 
of capital is the diversion of money from impi-oductive to 
productive channels, and that the amount of accumulated 
capital is one of the two regulating influences of the wages of 
the labourer. From these positions some persons have in¬ 
ferred that charity should be condemned as a form of unpro¬ 
ductive expenditure. But, in the first place, all chaiities 
that foster habits of forethought and develop new capacities 
In the poorer classes, such as popular education, or the 
formation of savings banks, or insurance companies, or, in 
many cases, small and discriminating loans, or measures 
directed to the suppression of dissipation, are in the strictest 
sense productive; and the same may be said of many forms 
of employment, given in exceptional crises through charitable 
motives; and, in the next place, it is only necessary to 
remember that the happiness of mankind, to which the 
ticcumulatioii of wealth should only be rcgardeil as a meaus, 
is the real object of charity, and it will appear that many 
forms which are not strictly productive, in the commercial 
sense, are in the highest degree conducive to this end, and 
have no serious counteracting evil. In the alleviation of 
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those Buflfcrings that do not spring either from improvidence 
or from vied*, tlie warmest as well as the most enlighteLed 
charity will find an ample sphere fbr its exertions.* Blind¬ 
ness, and other exceptional calamities, against the effects of 
which xnnidence does not and cannot provide, the miseries 
i*e8ulting from epidemics, from war, from famine,^ from the 
first sudden collapse of industry, produced by new inventions 
or changes in the channels of commie j hospitals, which, 
besides other advantages, are the greatest schools of medical 
science, and withdraw from the crowded alley multitudes 
who would otherwise form centres of contagion—^these, and 
such as these, will long tax to the utmost the generosity of 
the wealthy; while, even in the sjdieres upon which the 
political economist looks with the most unfavourable eye, 
exceptional cases will justify exceptional assistance. The 
charity which is pernicious is commonly not the highest but 
the lowest kind. The rich man, prodigal of money, which is 
to him of little value, but altogether incapable of devoting 
any pei-sonal attention to the object of his alms, often 
injures society by his donations; but this is rarely the case 
with that far nobler charity which makes men familiar 
with the haunts of wretchedness, and follows the object 
of its care through all the phases of his life. The question 
of the utility of charity is merely a question of ultimate 
conscKiuenoes. Political economy has, no doubt, laid down 
some general rules of great value on the subject; but yet 
the pages which Cicero devoted to it nearly two thousand 
yeai's ago might have been written by the most enlightened 
modem economist; and it will be continually found that the 
Protestant lady, working in her parish, by the simple force of 

* Malthus, who is sometimes, tion of our charity;' but the 
though most uujiistly, described as fullest examination of this subject 
an enemy to all chanty, has devoted with which I am acquainted is the 
an admirable chapter (Ov. Popttla- very interesting work of DuchAtet, 
Hon, book iv. ch. ix.) to the ‘ direc- 8ur la CharUi. 
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C<%nmoi:i sense and by a scrupulous and minute attention to 
condition and character of those whom she relieves, is 
unconsciously illustrating with perfect accuracy the en¬ 
lightened charity of Malthus. 

But in order that charity should be useful, it is essential 
that the benefit of the sufferer should be a real object to the 
donor ; and a very large proportion of the evils that have 
arisen from Catholic charity may bo traced to the absence of 
this condition. The fiist substitution of devotion for philan¬ 
thropy, as the motive of benevolence, gave so powerful a 
stimulus to the affections, that it may on the whole be re¬ 
garded as a benefit, though, by making compassion operate 
solely through a theological medium, it often produced among 
theologians a more than common indiflerenco to the suffemigs 
of all who were external to their religious community. But 
the new principle speedily degenerated into a belief in the 
expio,tory nature of the gifts. A form of what may be termed 
selfish charity arose, which acquired at last gigantic propor¬ 
tions, and exercised a most pernicious influence upon Chris¬ 
tendom. Men gave money to the poor, simply and exclusively 
for their own spiritual benefit, and the welfare of the sufferer 
was altogether foreign to their thoughts.* 

The evil which thus arose from some forms of CathoUc 
charity may be traced from a very early period, but it only 
acquired its full magnitude after some centuries. The Koman 
system of gratuitous distribution was, in the eyes of the poli¬ 
tical economist, about the worst that could be conceived, and 
the charity of the Church being, in at least a measure, dis • 
criminating, was at first a very great, though even then not 
an unmingled, good. Labour was also not unfrequently en- 

• This is very tersely ex- command of my God.’—Sir T, 
pressed by a great Protestant Brown, Religio Medici, part ii. § 2. 
writer: ‘ I give no alms to satisfy A saying almost exactly similar is, 
the hunger of my brother, but to if I remember right, ascribed to 
fulfil and accomplish the will and St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 
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joined as a duty by the Fathers, and at a later period the 
serviccfS of th© Benedictine monks, in destroying by thfir 
example the stigma which slavery had attached to it, were 
very great. Still, one of the first consequences of the exube¬ 
rant charity of the Church was to multiply impostors and 
mendicants, and the idleness of the monks was one of the 
earliest complaints. Yalentinian made a severe 'law, con¬ 
demning robust beggars to perpetual slavery. As the monastic 
system was increased, and especially ahdt the mendicant orders 
had consecrated mendicancy, the evil assumed gigantic dimen¬ 
sions. Many thousands of strong men, absolutely without 
private means, were in every countiy withdrawn from pro¬ 
ductive labour, and supported by charity. The notion of the 
meritorious nature of simple almsgiving immeasurably multi¬ 
plied beggai's. The stigma, which it is the highest interest of 
society to attach to mendicancy, it became a main object of 
theologians to remove. Saints wandered through the world 
begging money, that they might give to beggars, or depriving 
themsel vas of their garments, that they might clothe the naked, 
and the result of their teaching was speedily apj)arent. In 
all Catholic countries where ecclesiastical influences have been 
permitted to develop unmolested, the monastic organisations 
have proved a deadly canker, corroding the prosperity of the 
nation. Withdrawing multitudes from all production, en¬ 
couraging a blind and pernicious almsgiving, diffusing habits 
of improvidence tlirough the poorer classes, fosteiing an igno¬ 
rant admiration for saintly poverty, and an equally ignoranf 
antipathy to the habits and aims of an industrial civilisation, 
they have paralysed all energy, and proved an insuperable 
barrier to material progress. The poverty they have relieved 
has betm insignificant compared with the poveri^ they have 
caused. In no case was the abolition of monasteries effected 
in a more indefensible manner than in England; but the 
transfer of property, that was once employed in a great 
measure in charity, to the courtiere of King Henry, was iilti- 
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ifiately a benefit to the English poor; for no misapplication 
of this property by piivate persons could produce as much 
evil as an unrestrained monasticism. The value of Catholic 
services in alleviating pain and sickness, and the more excep¬ 
tional forms of suffering, can never be overrated. The noble 
heroism^ of her servants, who have devoted themselves to 
charity, has never been surpassed, and the perfection of their 
organisation has, I thyk, never been equalled; but in the 
sphere of simple poverty it can hardly be doubted that the 
Catholic Church has created more misery than it has cured. 

Still, even in this field, we must not forget the benefits 
resulting, if not to the sufferer, at least to tlie donor. Chari¬ 
table habits, even when formed in the first instance from 
selfish motives, even when so misdirected as to be jwsitively 
injurious to the recipient, rarely fail to exercise a softening 
and purifying influence on the character. All through the 
darkest period of the middle ages, amid ferocity and fanati¬ 
cism and brutality, we may trace the subduing influence of 
Catholic cliarity, blending strangely with eveiy excess of vio¬ 
lence and every outburst of persecution. It would be difficult 
to conceive a more frightful picture of society than is pre¬ 
sented by the history of Gregory of Tours; but that long 
series of atrocious crimes, narrated with an almost appalling 
tranquillity, is continually interspersed with accounts of kings, 
queens, or prelates, who, in the midst of the disorganised 
society, made the relief of the poor the main object of their 
lives. No period of history exhibits a larger amount of 
cruelty, licentiousness, and fanaticism than the Crusades; but 
side by side with the military enthusiasm, and with the almost 
univei'sal corruption, there expanded a vast movement of 
charity, wj[iich covered Christendom with hospitals for the 
relief of leprosy, and which grappled nobly, though ineffec¬ 
tually, with the many forms of suffering that were generated. 
St. Peter Nolasco, whose great laboui*s in ransoming captive 
Chiistians I have already noticed, wfis an iictive participator 
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in the atrocious massacre of the Albigenses.* 6f Shahh 
O’Neale^ one of the ablest, but also one of the most ferocious, 
Irish chieftains who ever defied the English power, it is re¬ 
lated, amid a crowd of crimes, that, * sitting at meat, before 
he put one morsel into his moutli ho used to slice a portion 
above the daily aim a, and send it to some beggar at ^is gate, 
saying it was meet to serve Christ firat.’ *^ 

The great evils produced by the encouragement of mendi¬ 
cancy which has always accompanied tfle unconti*olle<=l deve¬ 
lopment of Catholicity, have naturally given rise to much 
discussion and legislation. The fierce denunciations of the 
mendicant orders by William of Ht. Amour in the thirteenth 
century were not on account of their encouragement of mis¬ 
chievous charity but one of the disciples of Wycliffe, named 
Nicholas of Hereford, was conspicuous for his opposition to 
indisciiminate gifts to beggars;'* and a few measures of an 
extended order appear to have been taken even before the 
Reformation.® In England laws of the most savage cruelty 
were then passed, in hoi)os of eradicating mendicancy. A 
parliament of Henry VHJ., before the suppression of the 
monasteries, issued a law providing a system of organised 
charity, and imposing on any one who gave anything to a 
beggar a fine of ten times the value of his gift. A sturdy 
beggar was to be punished with whipping for the first offence, 
with whij>ping and the loss of the tip of his ear for the second 


* See butler’s Lives of the 
Saints. 

* Campion’s Ilistorie of Ireland^ 
book ii. cliap. x. 

* He wrote his PeviU of the ImsI 
Times in the intere.st of the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris, of which lie was 
a Professor, and which was at war 
with the mendicant orders. See 
Milman’s Latin Chnstianily, vol. 
vi. pp. 348-366; Meury, Ecd. 
mt. Ixxxiv. 57. 


* Henry de Knyghton, De 
Eventibiis Anglim. 

® There wiis some severe lems- 
tion in England on the subject 
after the Black Death. Eden’s 
History of the Working Classes, 
vol. i. p. 34. In France, too, a 
royal ordinance of 1360 ordered 
men who had been convicted of 
begging three times to be branded 
with a hot iron. Monteil, Hist 
des Frangais, tome i. p. 434. 
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%n(i with death for the third.* Under Edward VI., an atro- 
^ouB law, which, however, was repealed in the same reign, 
enacted that every sturdy beggar who refused to work should 
be branded, and adjudged for two years as a slave to the 
person who gave information against him; and if ho took 
flight (^nring liis period of servitude, he was condemned for 
the first offence to perpetual slavery, and for the second to 
death. The master yas authorised to put a ring of iron 
round the neck of his slave, to chain him, and to scourge him. 
Any one might take the children of a sturdy beggar for ap- 
pi’enticea, till the boys were twenty-four and the girls twenty.* 
Another law, made under Elizabeth, pimished with death any 
strong man under the age of eighteen who was convicted for 
the third time of begging; but the penalty in this reign was 
afterwards reduced to a life-long seivico in the galleys, or to 
banishment, with a penalty of death to the returned convict.® 
Under the same queen the poor-law system was elaborated, 
and Malthiis long afterwards showed that its effects in dis¬ 
couraging parsimony rendered it scarcely less pernicious than 
the monastic system that had preceded it. In many Catholic 
countries, severe, though less atrocious, measures were taken 
to grapple with the evil of mendicancy. That shrewd and 
sagacious pontiff, Sixtus V., who, though not the greatest 
man, was by far the greatest statesman who has ever sat on 
the papal throne, made piniiseworthy efforts to check it at 
Rome, where ecclesiastical influence had always made it pecu- 
* Liarly prevalent.^ Charles V., in 1531, issued a severe en¬ 
actment against beggars in the Netherlands, but excepted 
from its operation mendicant fiiars and pilgiims.® Under 
Lewis XIV., equally severe measures were taken in France. 
But thouglii the practical evil was fully felt, there was little 


* Eden, vol. i. pp. 83-87. 

de Rome. 

* Ibid. pp. 101-103. 

* Eden, History of the Labour- 

• Ibid. pp. 127-130. 

mg Classes, i. 83. 

• Morighini, /naiiittlions nieuso- 

VOL. II. 
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pbilosuphical investigation of its causes befoi^ the eighteenth 
century. Locke in England,^ and Berkeley in Ireland,? 
briefly glanced at the subject; and in 1704 Defoe published a 
very remarkable tract, called, ‘ Giving A 1ms no Charity,' in 
which he noticed the extent to which mendicancy existed in 
England, though wages were higher than in any Ocj:\jbinental 
country.^ A still more remarkable book, written by an author 
named Ricci, appeared at Modena in ?787, and excited con¬ 
siderable attention. The author pointed out with much force 
the gigantic development of mendicancy in Italy, traced it to 
the excessive charity of the people, and appears to have re- 
gaixlcd as an evil all cliarity which sprang from religious 
motives and was greater than would spring from the unaided 
instincts of men.'* The freethinker Mandoville had long before 
assailed oliarity schools, and the whole system of endeavouring 
to elevate the poor,® and Magdalen asylums and foundling 
hospitals have had fierce, though I believe much mistaken, 
adversaries.® The reforms of the poor-laws, and the writings 


' Locko discussed tlio f>;roat in¬ 
crease of poverty, and a bill was 
brought in suggesting some rcano- 
dies, but did not pass. (Eden, vol. 
i. pp. 243-248.) 

* In a very forcible letter ad¬ 
dressed to the Irish Catholic clergy. 

“ This tract, which is extremely 
v.aluable for the light it throws 
upon the social condition of ling- 
land at the time, was written in 
opposition to a bill providing that 
the poor in the poor-houses should 
do wool, hemp, iron, and other 
w'orks. Defoe says that wages in 
England were higher than any¬ 
where on the Continent, though the 
amount of mendicancy was enor¬ 
mous. ‘ The reason why so many pre¬ 
tend to want work is, that they can 
live so Veil with the pretence of 
wanting work. , .1 affirm of my own 


knowledge, when 1 have wanted 
a man for labouring work, and 
offered nine shillings per week to 
strolling fellows at my door, they 
have frequently told me to my face 
they could get more a-bogging.’ 

* Eeforma degV Instiiuti pH di 
Modena (published first anony¬ 
mously at Modena). It has been 
reprinted in the library of the 
Italian economists. 

* Essay on Charity Schools, 

* Mjigdalen asylums have been 
very vehemently assailed by M. 
Charles Comte, in his Traitk de 
Legislation. On the subject of 
Foirndling Hospitals ''^there is a 
whole literature. They wera vio¬ 
lently attacked by, I believe, Tjord 
Brougham, in the Edirtburgh He- 
view, in the early part of this cen¬ 
tury. Writers of this stamp, and 
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Malthus, gave a new impulse to discussion on the subject; 
but, with the qualifications I have stated, no new discoveries 
have, I conceive, thrown any just cloud upon the essential 
principle of Christian charity. 

The last method by which Christianity has laboured to 
soften t] 5 Le characters of men has been by accustoming the 
imagination to expatiate continually upon images of tender¬ 
ness and of pathos, pir imaginations, though less influential 
than our occupations, probably affect our moral characters 
more deeply than our judgments, and, in the case of the 
poorer classes especially, the cultivation of this part of our 
nature is of inestimable importance. Rooted, for the most 
part, during their entire lives, to a single spot, excluded by 
their ignorance and their circumstances from moat of the 
varieties of interest that animate the minds of other men, 
condemned to constant and plodding labour, and engrossed 
for over with the minute cares of an immediate and an 
anxious present, their whole natures would have been hope¬ 
lessly contracted, were there no sphere in which their imagi¬ 
nations could expand. Religion is the one romance of the 
poor. It alone extends the narrow horizon of their thoughts, 
supplies the images of their dreams, allures them to the super- 
sensual and the ideal. The graceful beings with which the 
creative fancy of Paganism peopled the universe slied a poetic 
glow on the peasant’s tod. Every stage of agriculture was 
presided over by a divinity, and the world grew bright by 
the companionship of the gods. But it is the peculiarity of 
the Christian types, that, while they have fascinated the 
imagination, they have also purified the heart. The tender, 
winning, and almost feminine beauty of the Christian 

indeed most apolitical economists, who plunges into a career of vice, 
greatly exaggerate the forethought is in the smallest degre.e influenced 
of men and women, especially in by a consideration of whether or 
matters where the passions are con- not charitable institutions ate pro- 
cerned. It may bo questioned vided for the support of aged peni- 
whether one woman in a hundred, tents. 

m2 
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Founder, the Virgin mother, the agonies of Gethaemane of 
of Calvaiy, the many scenes of compassion and snfiering that 
fill the sacred writings, are the pictures which, for eighteen 
hundred years, have governed the imaginations of the rudest 
and most ignorant of mankind. Associated with the fondest 
recollections of childhood, with the music of the chu^jch bells, 
with the clustered lighva and the tinsel splendour, that seem 
to the peasant the very ideal of majesty; painted over the 
altar where he received the companion of his life, around the 
cemetery where so many whom he had loved were laid, on 
the stations of the mountain, on the portal of the vineyard, 
on tlie chapel where the storm-tossed mariner fulfils his 
grateful vow; keeping guard over his cottage door, and look¬ 
ing down upon his humble bed, forms of tender beauty and 
gentle pathos for ever haunt the poor man’s fancy, and 
silently win their way into the very depths of his being, 
More than any spoken eloquence, more than any dogmatic 
teaching, they transform and subdue his character, till he 
learns to realise the sanctity of weakness and suffering, the 
supreme majesty of compassion and gentleness. 

Imperfect and inadequate as is the sketch I have drawn, 
it will be sufficient to show how great and multiform have 
been the influences of Christian philanthropy. The shadows 
that rest upon the picture, I have not concealed ; but, when 
all due allowance has been made for them, enough will 
remain to claim our deepest admiration. The high concep¬ 
tion tliat has been formed of the sanctity of human life, the 
protection of infancy, the elevation and final emancipation of 
the slave classes, the suppression of bai’barous games, the 
creation of a vast and multifarious organisation of charily, 
and the education of the imagination by the Ohtistian type, 
constitute together a movement of philanthropy which ^as 
never been paralleled or approached in the Pagan world. The 
oflTocta of this movement in promoting happiness have been 
very great. Its effect in determining character has probably 
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l)een still greater. In that proportion or disposition of 
Qualities which constitutes the ideal character, the gentler 
and more benevolent virtues havo obtained, thi'ough Chris¬ 
tianity, the foremost place. In the first and purest period 
they were especially supreme; but in tlio third centuiy a great 
ascetic movement arose, which gradually brought a new type 
of character into the ascendant, and diverted the enthusiasm 
of the Church into channels. 

Tertullian, writing in the second centuiy, contrasts, in a 
well-known passage, the Christians of his day with the gym- 
nosophists or hermits of India, declaring that, unlike these, 
the Christians did not fly from the world, but mixed with 
Pagans in the forum, in the market-places, in the public 
baths, in the ordinary business of life.* But although the 
life of the hermit or the monk was unknown in the Church 
for more than two hundred years after its foimdation, we 
may detect, almost from the earliest time, a tone of feeling 
which produces it. The central conceptions of the monastic 
system are the meritoriousness of complete abstinence from 
all sexual intercourse, and of complete renunciation of the 
world. The first of these notions appeared in the veiy 
earliest period, in the respect attached to the condition of 
virgmity, which was always r^arded as sacred, and especially 
esteemed in the clergy, though for a long time it was not 
, imposed as an obligation. The second was shown in the 
numerous efforts that were made to separate the Christian 
community as far as possible from the society in which it 
existed. Nothing could be more natural than that, when 
the increase and triumph of the Church had thrown the bulk 
of the Chlristians into active political or military labour, 
some should, os an exercise of piety, have endeavoured 
to imitate the separation from the world which was once 


‘ Afoh oh. zlil. 
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the common condition of all. Besides this, a movemmt of 
asceticism had long been raging like a mental epidemic through 
the world. Among the Jews—whose law, from the great 
stress it laid upon marriage, the excellence of the rapid multi¬ 
plication of population, and the hope of being the ancestor 
of the Messiah, was peculiarly repugnant to monastic con¬ 
ceptions—the Essenes had constituted a complete monastic 
society, abstaining from maniago and® sipparating themselves 
wholly from the world. In Komo, whose practical genius 
was, if possible, even more opposed than that of the Jews to 
an inactive moiiasticism, and oven among those philosophers 
who most represented its active and practical spirit, the 
same tendency was shown. The Cynics of the later Empire 
recommended a complete I’enimciation of domestic ties, 
and a life si>ent mainly in the contemplation of wisdom. 
The Egyptian philosophy, that soon after acquii’cd an ascend¬ 
ancy in Europe, anticipated still more closely the monastic 
ideal. On the outskirts of the Church, the many sects of 
Cnostic-s and Manicheans all held under different forms the 
essential evil of matter. The Docotaj, following the same 
notion, denied the reality of the body of Christ. The Mon- 
tanists and the Novatians surpassed and stimulated the pri¬ 
vate penances of the orthodox.^ The soil was thus thoroughly 
prepared for a great outburst of asceticism, whenever the first 
seed was sown. This was done during the Decian persecu¬ 
tion. Paul, the hermit, who fled to the desert during that 

’ On these penances, see liing- fasts, and gave up their property 
ham, Antiq. book vii. Bingham, to works of charity; but did this 
I think, justly divides the history in the middle of society and with- 
of asceticism into three periods, out leading the life of either a 
During the first, which extends hermit or a monk, rDuring the 
from the foundation of the Church second period, which extended from 
to A.i). 250, tliere were men and the Decian persecution, anchorites 
women who, with a view to spiritual were numerous, but the custom of 
perfection, abstained from mar- a common or coenobitic life was un- 
viage, relinquished amusements, known. It was originated in the 
accustomed themselves to severe time of Constantine by Fachomius. 
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‘persecution, is said to have been the first of the tribe.' 
fA.ntony, who speedily followed, greatly extended the move¬ 
ment, and in a few years the hermits had l^ecome a mighty 
nation. Persecution, which in the first instance drove great 
numbers as fugitives to the deserts, soon aroused a passionate 
religioi^ enthusiasm that showed itself in an ardent desire 
for those sufferings which were believed to lead directly to 
heaven ; and this enthusiasm, after the peace of Constantine, 
found its natural vent and sphere in the macerations of the 
desert life. The imaginations of men were fascinated by the 
poetic circumstances of that Kfe which St. Jerome most elo¬ 
quently embellished. Women were pre-eminent in recruit¬ 
ing for it. The same spirit that had formerly led the wife 
of the Pagan official to entertain secret relations with the 
Christian priests, now led the wife of the Christian to become 
the active agent of the monks. Wliilo the father designed 
his son for the army, or for some civil post, the mother 
was often straining every nerve to induce him to Income a 
hermit. The monks secretly con’esponded with her, they 
skilfully assumed the functions of education, in order that 
they might influence tho young; and sometimes, to evade 
the pi'ecautions or the anger of the father, they con¬ 
cealed tlieir profession, and assumed the garb of lay peda¬ 
gogues.® The pulpit, which had almost superseded, and 
immeasurably transcended in influence, tho chairs of the 
rhetoricians, and which was filled by such men as Ambrose, 
Augustine, Chrysostom, Basil, and tho Gregories, was con- 
iinually exerted in the same cause, and the extreme 
luxury of the great cities produced a violent, but not un¬ 
natural, reaction of asceticism. The dignity of the monastic 
position, )yhich sometimes brought men who had been simple 

* This is expressly stated by Chrysostom. St. Chrysostom wrote 

St. Jerome ( Vtt, Pauh), a long work to console fathers whose 

* See on this subject some ciiri- sons were thus seduced to the 
ous evidence in Neander’s I^fe of desert. 
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pGaBouts into coimection with, the emperors, the security it 
furnished to fugitive slaves and criminals, the desire o4’ 
escaping from those fiscal burdens which, in the coiTUpt and 
oppressive administration of the Empire, had acquired an 
intoloiable weight, and especially the barbarian invasions, 
which produced every variety of panic and wretchedness, 
conspired with the new religious teaching in peopling the 
desert. A theology of asceticism was uppedily formed. The 
examples of Elijah and Elisha, to the first of whom, by a 
bold flight of imagination, some later Carmelites ascribed 
the origin of their order, and the more recent instance of the 
Baptist, were at once adduced. To an ordinary layman the 
life of an anchoiite might appear in the highest degree opposed 
to that of the Teacher who began His mission at a marriage 
feast; who was continually reproached by His enemies for 
the readiness with which He mixed with the world, and who 
selected from the female sex some of His pui-est and most 
devoted followers; but the monkish theologians, avoiding, 
for the most part, these topics, dilated chiefly on His immacu- 
late birth, His virgin mother, His life of celibacy. His exhort¬ 
ation to the rich young man. The fact that St. Peter, to 
whom a general primacy was already ascribed, was unques¬ 
tionably married was a difficulty which was in a measure 
met by a tradition that both he, and the other married 
apostles, abstained from intercoui’se with their wives after 
theii* conversion.* St. Paul, however, was probably un¬ 
married, and his writings showed a decided preference for 
the immurried state, which the ingenuity of theologians also 
discovered in some quarters where it might be least expected. 
Thus, St. Jerome assures us that when the clean animals 
entered the ark by sevens, and the unclean ones byopairs, the 
odd number typified the celibate, and the even the married 
condition. Even of the unclean animals but one pair of each 


• On this trnilition s«e Champagny, Les Anionim, tome i. p. 193. 
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kind was admitted, lest they should perpetrate the enormity 
of second marriage.* Ecclesiastical tradition sustained the 
tendency, and Saint James, as he has been portrayed by 
Hegesippus, became a kind of ideal saint, a faithful picture 
of what, according to the notions of theologians, was the true 
type of human nobility. He * was consecrated,’ it was said, 

‘ from his mother’s womb. He drank neither wine nor fer¬ 
mented liquors, and abstained from animal food. A razor 
never came upon his head. He never anointed himself with 
oil, or used a bath. He alone was allowed to enter the sanc¬ 
tuary. He never wore woollen, but linen, garments. He was 
in the habit of entering the temple alone, and was often found 
upon bis bended knees, and interceding for the forgiveness of 
the people, so that his knees became as hard as a camel’s.’ ^ 

The progress of the monastic movement, as has been 
truly said, ‘was not less rapid or universal than that of 
Christianity itself.’ ® Of the actual number of the anchorites, 
those who are acquainted with the extreme unveracity of the 
first historians of the movement will hesitate to speak with 
confidence. It is said that St. Pachomius, who, early in the 
fburth century, founded the coenobitic mode of life, enlisted 
under his jurisdiction 7,000 monies that in the days of St. 
Jerome nearly 50,000 monks were sometimes assembled at 
the Easter festivals that in the desert of Nitiia alone there 
were, in the fourili century, 6,000 monks under a single 
jibbot; * that an Egyptian city named Oxyrynchus devoted it¬ 
self almost exclusively to the ascetic life, and included 20,000 
virgins and 10,000 monks; ^ that St. Scrap ion presided over 
10,000 monks;® and that, towards the close of the fourth 
centiupy, the monastic population m a great part of Egypt 

' cxziii. • Jerome, Preface to the Rule 

* Eueeb. E&;1. Hist. ii. 23. of St. Pachomius, § 7. 

* (Rbhon, Decline and Fall, ch. • Oassian, Be Comoh. Imt, iv, 1. 

Ksxvii.; a brief but masterly sketch ’ Bufinus, Hiet, Monack, ch. v. 

of the progreKt of the movement. Rufinus visit^ it himself. 

* Pnlladius, Hist, Latte, xxxviii. * Palladius, Hist, Laue^ Ixxri. 
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was nearly equal to the population of the cities.^ Egypt 
was the parent of monachism, and it was there that it attaiiSed 
both its extreme development and its most austere severity; 
but there was very soon scarcely any Christian country in 
which a similar movement was not ardently propagated. St. 
Athatiosius and St. Zeno are said to have introdubed it into 
Italy,^ whore it soon afterwards received a great stimulus 
fi-om St. Jerome. St. Hilarion instftiited the first monks in 
Palestine, and he lived to see many thousands subject to his 
rule, and towards the close of his life to plant monachism in 
Cyprus. Eustathius, Bishop of Sebastia, spread it through 
Armenia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus. St. Basil laboured 
along the wild shores of the Euxine. St. Martin of Tours 
founded the first monastery in Gaul, and 2,000 monks at¬ 
tended his funeml. Unrecorded missionaries planted the 
new institution in the heai-t of .^Ethiopia, amid the little 
islands that stud the MediteiTanean, in the secluded valleys 
of Wales and Ireland.^ But oven more wondeiful than the 
many thousands who thus abandoned the world is the rever¬ 
ence with which they were regarded by those who, by their 
attainments or their chaiueter, would seem most opposed to 
the monastic ideal. No one had more reason than Augustine 
to know the danger of enforced celibacy, but St. Augustine 
exerted all his energies to spread monasticism through his 
diocese. St. Ambrose, who was by nature an acuto states¬ 
man ; St. Jerome and St. Basil, who weix) ambitious scholars^* 

‘ Jlufinus, Hist. Mon, vii. tiou about monachism. A curious 

* There is a good deal of doubt collection of statistics of the num- 
and controversy about this. See a bers of the monks in different 
note in Mosheim’s Keel. Hist, localities, additional to those I 
(Soamo’s edition), vol. i. p. 354. have given and glcwned from the 

® Most of the passages remaining Lives of (he Saints, may be found 
on the subject of the foundation of in Pitra ( Vie de St. Lkger, Introd. 
monachism are given by Thomas- p. lix.); 2,100, or, according to 
sin, Discipline de I’J^glise, part i. another account, 3,000 monks, live*! 
livre iii. ch. xii. This work con- in the monastery of Banchor. 
tains aLsu much general informa- 
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8t, Chrysostom, who was pre-eminently formed to sway the 
wfined throngs of a metropolis—all exerted their powers in 
favour of the life of solitude, and the last three practised it 
themselves. St. Arsenins, who was suipassed by no one in 
the extravagance of his penances, had held a high office at 
the count of the Emperor Arcadius. Pilgrims wandered 
among the deserts, collecting accounts of the miracles and 
the austerities of th^ Saints, which filled Christendom with 
admiration; and the strange biographies which were thus 
formed, wild and grotesque as they are, enable us to realise 
very vividly the general features of the anchorite life whicJi 
became tho new ideal of tlio Christian woild.^ 

There is, perhaps, no phase in the moral history of man¬ 
kind of a deeper or more painful interest than this ascetic 
epidemic. A hideous, sordid, and emaciated maniac, without 
knowledge, without patriotism, without natural aflection, 
passing his life in a long i*outiiio of useless and atrocious 
self-torture, and quailing before the ghastly phantoms of his 
delirious brain, had become the ideal of the nations which 
had known the writings of Plato and Cicero and tho lives of 
Socrates and Cato. For about two centuries, the hideous 
maceration of the liody was regarded as tho highest proof of 
excollenco. St. Jerome declares, with a thrill of admiration, 

The three principal are the first and last, as well as many 
Historia Monachorum of Rufiims, minor works of tho saino period, 
•who visited Egypt a.d. 373, about aro given in Rosweyde’s invaluable 
seventeen years after the death of collection of tho Jives of tlio Fa¬ 
st. Antony; tho InsiUutiones of thers, one of tho most fasdiuiling 
Gassian, who, having visited the volumes in the whole range of 
Eastern monks about a.d. 394, literature. 

founded vast monasteries contain- The hospitality of the monks 
ing, it is said, 6,000 monks, at was not without drawbacks. In a 
Marseilles, am died at a great ago church on Mount Nitria three 
about A.n. 448; and the Historia whips were hung on a palm-tree— 
Lausiaca (so called fi'om Lausus, one for chastising monks, another 
Governor of Cappadocia) of Pal- for chastising thieves, and a third 
ladius, who was himself a hermit for chastising guests. (PallatUus, 
on Mount Nitria, in a n. 388. The Hist. Laus. vii.) 
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how he had seen a monk, who for thirty years had lived 
exclusively on a small portion of barley bread and of muddy 
water • another, who lived in a hole and never ate more than 
five figs for his daily repast; ^ a third, who cut his hair only 
on Eawster Sunday, who never washed his clothes, who never 
changed his tunic till it fell to pieces, who starved himself 
till his eyes grew dim, and his skin ‘ like a pumice stone,’ 
and whoso merits, shown by these austerities, Homer himself 
would be unable to recount.® For six months, it is said, 
St. Macarius of Alexandria slept in a marsh, and exposed his 
body naked to the stings of venomous flies. He was ac¬ 
customed to carry about with him eighty pounds of iron. 
His disciple, St. Eusebius, carried one hundred and fifty 
pounds of iron, and lived for three years in a diied-up well. 
St. Sabinus would only eat corn that had become rotten 
by remaining for a month in water. St. Besarion spent 
forty days and nights m the middle of thom-bushes, and for 
forty years never lay down when he slept,® which last penance 
was also during fifteen years practised by St. Fachomius.'* 
Some saints, like St. Marcian, restricted themselves to one 
meal a day, so small that they continually snfiered the pangs 
of hunger.® Of one of them it is related that his daily food 
was six ounces of bread and a few herbs; that he was never 
seen to recline on a mat or bed, or even to place his limbs 
easily for sleep; but that sometimes, from excess of weari¬ 
ness, his eyes would close at his meals, and the food would 
drop from his mouth.® Other saints, however, ate only 
oveiy second day;^ whUe many, if we could believe the 

' Pita Paitli. St. Jerome adds, servir a VHist. eccl&s. tome viii. 
that some will not believe this, * Vita (Fgchomiiis). Ue 

because the^ have no faith, but used to lean against a wall when 
that all things are possible for overcome by drowsiness, 
those that believe. * Vita Pairum, ix. d. 

* Vita St. Hilarion. • Sozomen, vi. 29. 

* See a long list of these pen- ' E.g. St. Antony, according to 
aiices in Tillemont, Mim. pottr bis biographer St. Athanasius. 
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Aopkisli historiiui, abstained for whole weeks from all 
nourishiaent.^ St. Macarius of Alexandria is said during 
an entire week to hare never lain down, or eaten any¬ 
thing but a few uncooked herbs on Sunday.® Of another 
famous saint, named John, it is assei-ted that for three 
whole years he stood in prayer, leaning upon a rock; that 
during all that time he never sat or lay down, and that 
bis only nourishment \iias the Sacrament, which was brought 
him on Sundays.® Some of the hermits lived in deserted 
dens of wild beasts, others in dried-up wells, while othem 
found a congenial resting-place among the tombs.^ Some 
disdained all clothes, and crawled abroad like the wild beasts, 
covered only by theii* matted hair. In M^opotamia, and 
part of Syria, there existed a sect known by the name of 
* Grazers,' who never lived under a roof, who ate neither 
flesh nor bread, but who spent their time for ever on the 
mountain side, and ate grass like cattle.® The cleanliness 
of the body was regarded as a pollution of the soul, and 
the saints who were most admired had become one hideous 
mass of clotted filth. St. Athanasius relates with enthu- 

* ‘ II y eut dans le desert de Presbyter enim tunc yoniobat ad 
Scdt6 des solitaires d’une ^minente oum ot ofFerebat pro eo sacrificium 
perfection. ... On pretend quo idqne ei solum sacramentum erat 
pour I’ordinaire ils passoient des ot victus.’—Bufinus, Hist. Monach. 
semaines entiferes sans manger, cap. xv. 

mais apparemment cela ne se fai- * Thus St. Antony used to lire 
Boit quo dans des occasions parti- in a tomb, where ho was beaten by 
•culiferes.*—Tillemont, Mhn. ^our the devil. (St. Athanasius, Life oj 
servir d VHist. ted. tome viii. p. Antony^ 

680. Even this, however, was ad- • fioffKot. See on these monks 
mirable! Sozomen, vi. 33 ; Evagrius, i. 21. 

^ Palladius,Zraus. cap. XX. It is mentioned of a certain St. 

*' Primum cum accessisset ad Marc of Athens, that, having lived 
eremiim tribus contiuuis annis sub for thirty years naked in mo do- 
cujosdam sasfl rupe stans, semper sort, his body was covered with 
oravit, ita ut nunquam omnino re- hair like that of a wild beast, 
sederit neque Jacuerit. Somni an- (Bollandists, March 20.) St. Mary 
tern tantum caperet, quantum stans of Egypt, during part of her period 
capere potuit; cibum vero nun of penance, lived upon grass 
quam sumpseiHl-nisi die Dominica. (Vita Patnm.) 
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siasm how St. Anton^r, the patriarch of monachism, had 
never, to extreme old age, been guilty of washing his feete* 
The less constant St. Poemen fell into this habit for the 
6rat time when a very old man, and, with a glimmering of 
common sense, defended himself .against the astonished monks 
by sayiiig that ho had ‘ learnt to kill not his body, but hia 
passions.’ ^ St. Abraham the hermit, however, who lived 
for fifty years after his conversion, rigidly refused from that 
date to wash either his face or his feet.^ lie was, it is said, 
a person of singular beauty, and his biographer somewhat 
strangely remarks that ‘ his face i*eflected the purity of his 
soul.''^ St. Ammon had never seen himself naked.® A 
famous virgin named Silvia, though she was sixty years old 
and though bodily sickness w.os a consequence of her habits, 
resolutely refused, on religious principles, to wash any paii; 
of her body except her fingers.® St. Euphraxia joined a con¬ 
vent of one hundrefl and thirty nuns, who never washed 
their feet, .and who shuddered at the mention of a bath,^ An 
anchorite once imagined that ho was mocked by an illusion 
of the devil, as ho saw gliding before liim through the desert 
a naked creature black with filth and years of exposure, and 
with white hair floating to the wind. It was a once beautiful 
woman, St. Mary of Egypt, who bad thus, dining forty-.seven 

' Lj/c of Antony. pedos a dio conversionis siub imn- 

®*I1 ne faisoit pas aussi diffi- quam diluti sunt.’— Vita Patrum, 
cultA daua sa vieilleese de se laver e. xvii. 

quelquefoia les piez. Et coimae on ‘ In facio ejns puritas animi 

ti&moignoit s’en 6tonner ot troiiver nosoobatur.’—Ibid. c. xviii. 
que cela no r6poudoib pas a la vio * Socrates, iv. 23. 
aust&re dos anciens, il so justidoit “ Hcraciidis Paradisus (Ros« 
par cesparoles: Nous avons appris weyde), c. xlii. 
a tuor, non pas notro corps mais ^ ^Nullacarumpodessuosablue- 
nos passions.’—Tillemont, lUSni. bat; aliquantse verq audientes de 
Hist. cccl. tomo xv. p. 148. This balneo loqui, irridentes, oenfusio- 
saint was so very virtuous, that nem et magnam abomiuationem se 
he sometimes remained without audire judicabant, quae neque audi 
eating for whole weeks. tnm suum hoc audire patiebantur.' 

■ ‘ Non apppopinquavit oleum - ~ Vit. S. Eitphras. e. vi. (Ros 
coppuseulo ejus. Facies vel etiain woyde.) 
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Ijoen expiating her sins.* The occasional decadence 
o6 the monks into habits of decency was a subject of much 
vepi'oach. * Our fathers,’ said the abbot Alexander, looking 
mournfully back to the past, ‘ never washed their facets, but 
we frequent the public baths.It was related of one mo- 
nasteiy iij. the desert, that the monks suffered greatly from 
want of water to drink; but at the prayer of the abbot 
Theodosius a copious stieam was produced. B\it soon some 
monks, tempted by the abundant supply, diverged from their 
old austerity, and persuaded the abbot to avail him.self of 
the stream for the construction of a bath. Tho bath was 
made. Once, and once only, did the monks enjoy their 
ablutiops, when the stream ceased to flow. Prayers, team, 
and fastings were in vain. A whole ytjar passed. At last 
the abbot destroyed the bath, which was the object of the 
Divine displeasure, and tho waters flowed afresh.* But ot 
all the evidences of the loathsome excesses to which this 
spirit was carried, the life of St, Simeon Stylites is probably 
the most remarkable. It would be difiicult to conceive a 
more horrible or disgusting picture than is given of tho 
penances by which that saint commenced his ascetic career. 
Ho had boimd a rope around him so that it became im- 


* Seo her actH, Bollandists, April 
2, and in the Vita Patrum. 

® ‘ Patres nostri nunquam facies 
«ua8 lavabant, nos autem lavacra 
publica balneaque frequentamus.’ 
—Moschus, Saturn Spiriiuale, 
cbtviii. 

• Pratum SpirituaUt Izxz. 

An Irish saint, named. Coom- 
genus, is said to have shown bis 
devotion in a way which was di¬ 
rectly opposite to that of the other 
sainta I have mentioned—by his 
special use of cold water—but tho 
^ principle in each case was the samo 
' —to mortify nature. St. CJoem- 


genuB was accustomed to pray for 
an hour every night in a pool of 
cold water, while tlio devil sent a 
horrible boast to swim round him. 
An angel, however, was sent to him 
for three purposes. ‘ Tribiis de 
causis ^ Domino missus est angelus 
ib: ad S. Coomgenum. Prima uta 
divorsis suis gravibus laboribns 
lovius vivoret paulisper; secuiula 
ut horridani bestiam sancto infes- 
tam repelleret; tertia ut frwidi- 
iatem aqua calefaceretJ- - 
ists, June 3. The editors say these 
acts are of doubtful authenticity. 
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bedded iu his flesh, which putrefied around it. * A horrible 
stench, intolerable to the bystanders, exhaled from his body, 
and worms dropped from him whenever he moved, and they 
filled his bed.’ Sometimes he left the monastery and slept in 
a diy well, inhabited, it is said, by daemons. He built suc¬ 
cessively three pillars, the last being sixty feet‘high and 
scai-ccly two cubits in circumference, and on this pillar,, 
during thirtj" years, he remained exf qjaed to every change of 
climate, ceaselessly and rapidly bending his body in prayer 
almost to the level of his feet. A spectator attem]>ted to 
number these mpid motions, but desisted from weariness 
when he had counted 1,244. For a whole year, we are told, 
St. Simeon stood upon one leg, the other being covered with 
hideous ulcera, while liis biographer was commissioned to 
stand by his side, to pick up the worms that fell from his 
body, and to replace them in the sores, the saint saying to 
the worm, ‘Eat what God has given you.’ From every 
(piartcr pilgrims of every degree thronged to do him homage. 
A crowd of prelates followed him to the grave. A biilliant 
star is said to have shone miraculously over his pillar j the 
general voice of mankind pronounced him to be the highest 
model of a Christian saint; and several other anchorites imi¬ 
tated or emulated his penances. * 

There is, if I mistake not, no department of literature the 
importance of which is more inadequately realised than the 
lives of the saints. Even where they have no direct histori¬ 
cal value, they have a moi’al value of the very highest order. 
They may not tell us Avith accuracy what men did at parti¬ 
cular epochs; but they display with the utmost vividness 
what they thought and felt, their measure of probability, and 
their ideal of excellence. Decrees of councils, elaborate trea¬ 
tises of theologians, ci-eeds, liturgies, and canons, are all but 


' See luR Life by his disciple gnus, i. 13, 14. Theodoret, PhUo- ^ 
Antony, in the Vita Paimm, Eva- theos, cap. xxvi. 
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the huaks of religious history. They reveal what was pro- 
dtesed and argued before the world, but not that which was 
realised in the imagination or enshrined in the heart. The 
history of art, which in its ruder day reflected with delicate 
fidelity the fleeting images of an anthropomorphic age, is in 
t this respect invaluable; but still more important is that vast 
Christian mythology, which grew up spontaneously from the 
intellectual conditior^ bf the time, included all its dearest 
hopes, wishes, ideals, and imaginings, and constituted, during 
many centuries, the popular literature of Christendom. In 
the caso of the saints of the deserts, there cn,n be no question 
that the picture—which is drawn chiefly by eye-witnesses— 
however grotesque may bo some of its details, is in its leading 
features historically true. It is true that self-torture was for 
some centuries regarded as the chief measure of human ex¬ 
cellence, that tens of thousands of the most devoted men fled 
to the desert to reduce themselves by maceration nearly to the 
condition of the brute, and that this odious superetition had 
acquired an almost absolute ascendancy in the ethics of the ago. 
The examples of asceticism I have cited aro but a few out of 
many hundreds, and volumes might be written, and have been 
written, detailing them. Till the reform of St. Benedict, the 
ideal was on the whole unchanged. The Western monks, from 
the conditions of their climate, were constitutionally incapable 
of rivalling the abstinence of the Egyptian anchorites ; but 
their conception of supreme excellence was much the same, 
and they laboured to compensate for their inferiority in 
penance by claiming some superiority in miracles. From 
the time of St. Pachomius, the ccenobitic life was adopted by 
most monks; but the Eastern monasteries, with the impor¬ 
tant except^n of a vow of obedience, diflered little from a 
collection of hermitages. They were in the deserts; the monks 
commonly lived in separate cells; they kept silence at their 
repasts; they rivalled one another in the extravagance of 
their penances. A few feeble efforts were indeed made by 

VOL. II. 1 
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St. Jerome and others to moderate austerities, which fi'e- 
quently led to insanity and suicide, to check the turbulence 
of certain wandering monks, who were accustomed to defy 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and especially to suppress mo¬ 
nastic mendicancy, which had ai)pearecl prominently among 
some heretical sects. The orthodox monks commonly em¬ 
ployed themselves in weaving mats of palm-leaves; but, 
living in the deserts, with no wants,speedily sank into 
a listless apathy; an<l the most admired were those who, 
like Simeon Stylites, and the hermit John, of whom I have 
already spoken, were most exclusively devoted to their super¬ 
stition. Diversities of individual character were, however, 
vividly displayed. Many anchorites, without knowledge, 
passions, or imagination, having fled from servile toil to the 
calm of tlie wilderness, passed the long hours in sleep or in a 
mechanical ro\itine of prayer, and their ineit and languid 
exLstences, prolonged to the extreme of old age, closed at last 
hy a tranquil and almost animal death. Others made theii 
cells by the clear fountains and clustering palm-trees of some 
oasis in the desert, and a blooming gai’den arose beneath their 
toil. The numerous monks who followed St. Serapion de¬ 
voted themselves largely to agriculture, and sent shiploads of 
com for the benefit of the poor.* Of one old hermit it is 
related that, such was the cheerfulness of his mind, that 
every sorrow was dispelled by his presence, and the weary 
and the heartbroken were consoled by a few words from his 
lips.* More commonly, however, the hennit’s cell was the 
scene of pei’petual mourning. Teal's and sobs, and frantic 
strugglings with imaginary dsemons, and paroxysms of reli¬ 
gious despair, were the textui'c of his life, and the dread of 
spiiitnal enemies, and of that death which his‘* superetition 
had rendered so terrible, embittered every hour of his exLst^ 
ence.* The solace of intellectual occupations was rarely 

I Palladius, Hist. Laus. Isxvi. * Wo have a striking illustr^- 

* Kufimis, Hist. Monaoh. xxxiii. tion of this in St. Arsenius. His 
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resorted to. * The duty,’ aaid St. Jei*oine, ‘ of a monk is not to 
flOach, but to weep.’ * A cultivated and disciplined mind was 
the least subject to those hallucinations, which were regarded 
as the highest evidence of Divine favour; ® and although 
in an age when the passion for asceticism was general, many 
scholars became ascetics, the gi*eat majority of the early monks 
appear to have been, men who were not only absolutely 
ignorant themselves, Jmt who also looked upon learning with 
positive disfavour. St. Antony, the true founder of mona- 
chism, refused when a boy to learn letters, because it would 
bring him into too great intercoui*se with other boys.^ At a 
time when St. Jerome had suffered himself to feel a deep ad¬ 
miration for the genius of Cicero, ho was, as ho liimself tells 
us, borne in the night before the tribunal of Christ, accu.scd 
of being rather a Ciceronian than a Christian, and severely 
flagellated by the angels.^ This saint, however, nftorwards 
modified liis opinions about the Pagan writings, and he was 

eyelashes are said to h?ve fallen disquisition on the -wickedness of 
olF through continual weeping, laughing, and he observes that this 
and he had always, when at woi k, was the one bodily affection which 
to put a cloth on his breast to Christ does not seem to have 
receive his tears. As he felt his known. Mr. Buckle has collected 
death approaching, his terror rose a series of passages to precisely the 
to tho point of agony. The monks same effect from the writings of 
who were about him said, ‘ “ Quid the Scotch divines. {Hist, of CivUi- 
fles, pater? numquid et tutimes?’* sation, vol. ii. pp. 385-386.) 

Illo respondit, “Inveritate timeo ' ‘Monachusautemnondoctoria 
et iste timor qui nunc raecum est, habet sed plangentis officium.’— 
“semper in mo fuit, ex quo factus Contr. Vigilant, xv. 
sum monachns. — V&rba Senio- * As ISUemont puts it: ‘Use 
rum, Prol. § 163. It was said of trouva tres-peu de saints en qui 
St. Abraham that no day passed Bieu ait joint los talens extirieurs 
after hia conversion without his do r^loquonce ct do la science avec 
shedding tears. {Vit, Patrum.) la grftce de la prophitie et des 
St. John the# dwarf once saw a miracles, Co sont des dons quo sa 
monk laughing immoderately at Providence a presque toujours 
dinner, and was so horrified that sdpar^s.’— M^,m. Hist. cccUs. tome 
he at once began to ciy. (Tillo- iv. p. 315. 
mont, M&m. de VHist. eccUs. tome • St. Athanasius, Vit. Anfon. 

X. p. 430.) St. Basil {Regtda, in- * Ep. xxii. He says his shonl- 
terrog. xvii.) gives a remarkable ders were bruised when he awoke. 

x2 
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compelled to defend himself at length against his more jealous 
brethren, who accused him of defiling his writings with quo¬ 
tations from Pagan authors, of employing some monks in 
copying Cicero, and of explaining Vii’gil to some children at 
Bethlehem.^ Of one monk it is related that, being espedally 
famous as a linguist, he made it his penance to remain per¬ 
fectly silent for thirty years of another, that having 
discovered a few l>ooks in the cell oi p. brother hermit, he 
reproached the student with having thus defrauded of their 
property the widow and the orj)han;® of others, that their 
only books were copies of the New Testament, which they 
sold to relieve the poor.'* 

With such men, living such a life, visions and miracles 
were necessarily habitual. All the elements of hallucination 
were there. Ignorant and superstitious, believing as a matter 
of religious conviction that countless daemons filled the air, 
attributing every fluctuation of his temperament, and every 
exceptional phenomenon in suiTOunding nature, to spiritual 
agency; delirious, too, from solitude and long continued aus¬ 
terities, the hermit soon mistook for palpable realities the 
phantoms of his brain. In the ghastly gloom of the sepul¬ 
chre, where, amid mouldering corpses, he took up his abode; 
in the long hours of the night of penance, when the deseii} 
wind sobbed around his lonely cell, and the cries of wild 

* Ep. Ixx.; Adv. jRi<finum, lib. psalm. Having learnt the single 
i. ch. XXX. He there speaks of his verse, ‘ I said I will take heed tty 
vision as a more dream, not bind- my ways, that I offend not with my 
ing. He elsewhere (/^. exxv.) tongue,’ he went away, saying that 
speaks very sensibly of the advan- was enough if, it were practically 
tage of liermits occupying them- acquired. When asked, six months, 
selves, and says ho learnt Hebrew and again many years, after, why 
to ke^ away unholy thoughts. he did not come to,,learn another 

‘ Sozomen, vi. 28; Bufinus, verse, he answered that he bad 
Hist. Monach. ch. yi, Socrates never been able truly to master 
tells rather a touching story of one this. {H. E. iv. 23.) 
of those illiterate saints, named * Tillemont, x. p. 61. 

Pambos. Being unable to read, he * Ibid. viti. 490; Socrates, H, 

came to some one to be taught a E. iv. 23. 
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beasts were borne upon his ear, visible forma of lust or terror 
Speared to haunt him, and strange dramas were enacted by 
those who were contending for his soul. An imagination 
strained to the utmost limit, acting upon a frame attenuated 
and diseased by macerations, produced bewildering psycho¬ 
logical ^enomena, paroxysms of conflicting passions, sudden 
alternations of joy ai^ anguish, which he regarded as mani¬ 
festly supernatural. • oometim(», in the very ecstasy of his 
devotion, the memory of old scenes would crowd upon his 
mind. The shady groves and soft voluptuous gardens of his 
native city would aiise, and, kneeling alone upon the buniing 
sand, he seemed to see around him the fair groups of dancing- 
gii’ls, on whose warm, undulating limbs and wanton smiles 
his youthful eyes had too fondly dwelt. Sometimes his temp¬ 
tation sprang from remembered sounds. The sweet, licen¬ 
tious songs of other days came floating on liis ear, and his 
heart was thrilled with the passions of the past. And then 
the scene would change. As his lips were mmmuring the 
psalter, his imagination, fired perhaps by the music of some 
martial psalm, depicted the crowded amphitheatre. The 
throng and passion and mingled ciies of eager thousands were 
present to his mind, and the fierce joy of the ghwliators 
passed through the tumult of his dream.* The simplest in¬ 
cident came at last to suggest diabolical influence. An old 
hermit, weary and fainting upon his journey, once thought 
, how refreshing would bo a draught of the hon<^ of wild bees 

^ 1 have combined in this passage songs she had sung when young 
incidents from three distinct lives, which continually haunted her 
St. Jerome, in a very famous and mind. St. Hilanon (see h.\s Life 
very beautiful passage of his letter by St. Jeromr ) thought he saw a 
to Eustochiuip {Ep. xxii.) describes gladiatorial show wliilo he was re- 
the manner in which the forms of peating the psalms. The manner 
dancing-girls appeared to surround in which the different visions faded 
him as ho knelt upon the desert into one another like dissolving 
sands. St. Mary of Egypt {yUee views is repeatedly described in the 
Pairtm, ch. xix.) was especially bi<^raphies. 
tortured by the recollection of the 
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of the desei-t. At that moment Ins eye fell upon a rock on 
which they had built a hive. He passed on with a shudder anA 
an exorcism, for he believed it to bo a temptation of the 
de^'il.* But most temblo of all were the straggles of young 
and ardent men, through whoso veins the hot blood of pas¬ 
sion continually llowcd, physically incapable of d life of 
celibacy, and with all that pr’oneness to hallucination which 
a southern sun engendei-s, who were nt'in© on the wave of 
enthusiasm to the desert life. In tlie arms of Syrian or 
African brides, whose soft eyes answered love with love, 
they might have sunk to rest, but in the lonely wilderness 
no peace could ever visit their souls. The Lives of the 
faints paint with an appalling vividness the agonies of their 
struggle. Multiplying with frantic energy the imicerations 
of the body, betiting their bicasts with anguish, the tears for 
ever streaming from their eyes, imagining themselves con¬ 
tinually haunted by ever-changing forms of deadly beauty, 
which acquired a greater vividness from the very passion 
with wliLch they resisted them, their sti'uggles not uiifre- 
({uently endexl in insanity and in suicide. It is related that 
when St. Pachomius and St. Palicrnou were conversing to- 
gethcr in the dcseit, a young monk, witli liis countenauctj 
distracted with madjiess, rushed into tJicir presence, and, 
in a voice broken with convulsive sobs, poured out his tale 
of sorrows. A woman, ho said, had entered his cell, hod 
seduced him by her artifices, and then vanished miraculously 
in tho air, leaving him half dea<l upon the ground;—and 
then with a wild sliriek the monk broke away from the 
saintly listeners. Impelled, as they imtigined, by an evd 
spirit, he rushed across the desert, till ho arrived at the next 
village, and there, leaping into the open funiace of the public 
baths, he perished in the flames.® Strange stories were told 

llniinu.s,A/rmacA., ch.xi. * Life of St. Fochomitui {Vit 
This saint was St. Helentie. Patrum), eap. ix. 
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&iong the monks of reyiUsions of passion even in the most 
oidvanced. Of one monk especially, who had long been re¬ 
garded as a pattern of asceticism, but who had suffered him¬ 
self to fall into that sclf-complacency which was very common 
among the anchorites, it was told that one evening a fainting 
woman appeared at the door of his cell, and implored liim to 
give her shelter, and not permit her to bo devoured by the wild 
beasts. In an evil ho\ r ho yielded to her prayer. With all 
the aspect of profoimS reverence she won his regards, and at 
last ventured to lay her hand upon him. But that touch 
convulsed his frame. Passions long slumbering and for¬ 
gotten rushed with impetuous fury through his veins. In 
a paroxysm of fierce love, ho sought to clasp the woman to 
his heart, but she vanished from his sight, and a chorus of 
dfemons, with peals of laughter, exulted over his fall. The 
sequel of the story, as it is told by the monkish writer, is, J 
think, of a very high order of artistic merit. The fallen her¬ 
mit did not seek, tis might have been expected, by penance 
and prayers to i-enew his purity. That moment of passion 
and of shame had revealed in liim a new nature, and severed 
him irrevocably from the hopes and feelings of the ascetic 
life. The fair form that had arisen upon his dream, though 
he knew it to be a deception luring liim to destruction, still 
governed his heart. He fled fr'om the desert, plunged anew 
into the world, avoided all intercourse with the monks, and 
followed the light of that ideal beauty even into the jaws 
• of hell* 

* Ilnfflus, Hist. Monach. cap. i. quadam illusiono prostcrnoliant se 
This story was told to Eufious by ante me dicontos, Indulge nobis, 
St. John the hermit. The same abbas, quia laborem tibi incussi- 
saint tlescribed his own visions very mus tota node.’—Ibid. St. Bene- 
graphically. •‘Deniqtie etiam mo diet in the desert is said to have 
frequenterdffimouesnoctibassedux- been tortured by the recollection oi 
eruut, et neque orare neque requi a beautiful girl he had once seen, 
escere permiserunt, phantasias and only regained his composure 
quasdam per noctem totam sensi- by rolling in thorns. (St. Greg, 
bus meis et cogitationes sugge- Dial. ii. 2.) 
rentes. Mane vero velut cum 
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Anecdotes of tliis kind, circulated among the monks, 
contributed to heighten the feelings of terror with whicSi 
they regarded all communication with the other sex. But 
to avoid such communication was sometimes very difficult. 
Few things are more striking, in the early historians of the 
movement wo are considering, than the manner in which 
narratives of the deepest tragical interest alternate with ex- 
ti*emely whimsical accounts of the pr6fj>und admifation with 
wliich the female devotees regarded the most austere an- 
choiites, and the unwearied perseverance with which they 
endeavoured to force themselves upon their notice. Some 
women seem in this respect to have been peculiarly fortu¬ 
nate. St. Melania, who devoted a great portion of her 
fortune to the monks, accompanied by the historian Rufinus, 
made, near the end of the fourth century, a long pilgrimage 
through the Syrian and Egyptian hermitages.* But with 
many of the hermits it was a rule never to look upon the 
face of any woman, and the number of years they had 
escaped this contamination was commonly stated as a con¬ 
spicuous proof of their excellenca St. Basil would only 
s^Kjak to a woman under extreme necessity.® St. John of 
Lycopolis had not seen a woman for forty-eight years.® A 
tribune was sent by his wife on a pilgrimage to St. John 
the hermit to implore him to allow her to visit him, her 
desire being so intense that sho would probably, in the 
opinion of her husband, die if it were ungratified. At last ^ 
the hermit told his suppliant that he would that night 
visit his wife when sho was in bed in her house. The 
tribune brought this strange message to his wife, who 

* She lived alijo for some time weydo, lib. ii. 
in a convent at Jerusalem, which • See his Life in Tillemont. 

she had founded. Melania (who * Ibid. x. p. 14. A certain 

WHS one of St. Jerome’s friends) Bidyinus lived entirely alone till 
was a lady of rank and fortune, his death, which took place when 
who devoted her property to the he w;is ninety. (Socrates, H,E, 
monks. See her journey in Roa- iv. 23.) 
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that night saw the hermit in a dreamJ A young Boman 
jirl made a pilgrimage from Italy to Alexandria, to look 
upon the face and obtain the prayers of St. Arsenius, 
into whose presence she forced herself. Quailing beneath 
his rebuild, she flung herself at his feet, imploring him 
with tedrs to grant her only request — to remember her, 
and to pi-ay for her. J Remember you!’ cried the indignant 
saint; ‘ it shall be the prayer of my life that T may forget 
you.' The poor girl sought consolation from the Archbishop 
of Alexandria, who comforted her by assiuing her that, 
though she belonged to the sex by which da3mons commonly 
tempt saints, he doubted not the hermit would pmy for her 
soul, though he would try to forget her face.^ Sometimes 
this female enthusiasm took another and a more subtle foim, 
and on more than one occasion women were known to attire 
themselves as men, and to pass their lives undisturbed as 
anchorites. Among others, St. Pelagia, who had been the 
most beautiful, and one of tho most dangerously seductive 
actresses of Antioch, having been somewhat strangely con¬ 
verted, was appointed by the bishops to live in penance with 
an elderly virgin of irreproachable piety; but, impelled, we 
are told, by her desire for a more austere life, she fled from 
her companion, assumed a male attire, took refuge among the 
monks on the Mount of Olives, and, with something of the 
skill of her old profession, supported her feigned character so 
, consistently that she acquired great renown, and it was only 
(it is said) after her death that* the saints discovei'ed who had 
been living among them.'^ 


* Rufiaas, Hint^ Monachomm, 
eap. i. • 

* Verba Seniorum, § 66. 

■ Pelagia was very pretty, and, 
according to her own account, * ht r 
sins were heavier than the sand.* 
The people of Antioch, who were 
very fond of her, called her Marga¬ 


rita, or tho pearl. ‘11 arriva un 
jour que divers ivesques, appelez 
par cdui d'Antiocho pour quelques 
ai&ires, ostant ensemble 4 la jxtrte 
de I’^glise de S.-Jnlien, Pelagie 
Assa aevaut eux dans t^t I’^lat 
es pompes du diable, n’ayant pas 
seulement une coefie sur sa teste ni 
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The foregoing anecdotes and observations will, I hope, 
have given a sufficiently clear idea of the general natui’e Of 
tJfie monastic life in its earliest phase, and also of the writings 
it produced. We may now proceed to examine the ways in 
which this mode of life affected both the ideal type and the 
realised condition of Christian morals. And in the 
place, it is manifest that the propo^diion of virtues was 
altered. If an iin]>artial person we^Q. to glance over the 
ethics of the New Testament, and wore asked what was the 
central and distinctive virtue to which the sacred writers 
most continually roferi'od, lie would doubtless answer that it 
was that wliicli is described as love, cliaritv, or philanthropy. 
If he wore to apply a similai* scrutiny to the writings of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, ho would answer that the cardinal 
virtue cif the religious type was not love, but chastity. And 
this chastity, which was regarded as the ideal state, was not 
the purity of an undefiled marriage. It was the absolute 
suppression of the whole sensual side of our nature. The 
chief form of viiluc, the central conception of the saintly 
life, was a perpetual sti uggle against all carnal impulses, by 
men who altogether refused the compromise of mamage, 
From this fact, if I mistake not, some interesting and impor¬ 
tant consequences may ho deduced. 

In the first place, leligion gradually assumed a veiy 
sombi’e hue. The business of the saint was to eradicate a 
natural appetite, to attain a condition which was emphatic- , 
ally abnormal. Tlie depravity of human nature, especially 


nil mouclioir sur ses Apaules, ce 
qu'oii reinarqiia coraruo le coinbli* do 
sou impudence. Tou-s los 6vesquos 
baissferent les yeux en gdinissant 
pour no pas voirce dangereux objet 
de p6chc, hors Nonne, trfes-saint 
ivesque d’Il6liople, qni la regards 
avec une aiUulion qui iit peine aux 
autres,’ However, Ibis bishop im¬ 


mediately began crying a great 
deal, and reassured his brethren, 
and a sermon whicl^ he preached 
led to the conversion of the actress. 
(Tillemont, Ml'n. d'Uist. eccUs, tome 
xii. pp. 378-380. See, too, on 
women,' under pretence of religion, 
attiring themselves as men, Sozo 
men, iii. 14.) 
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the essential evil of the body, was felt with a d^ree of 
iiftensity that could never have been attained by moralists 
who were occupied mainly with tiansient or exceptional 
vices, such as envy, anger, or cruelty. And in addition to 
the extreme inveteracy of the appetite which it was desired 
to eradictfte, it should be remembered that a somewhat luxu¬ 
rious and indulgent li^e, even when that indulgence is not 
itself distinctly evil, ^ven when it has a tendency to mollify 
the chai’acter, has naturally the effect of strengthening the 
animal passions, and is therefore directly opposed to the 
ascetic ideal. The consequence of this was first of all a 
very deep sense of the habitual and innate depravity of 
human- nature; and, in the next place, a very strong associa¬ 
tion of the idea of pleasure with that of vice. All this 
necessarily flowed from the supreme value placed upon vii*- 
ginity. The tone of calm and joyousnoss that chameterises 
Greek philosophy, the almost complete absence of all sense 
of struggle and innate sin that it displays, is proVmbly in a 
very largo degree to be ascribed to the fact that, in the de¬ 
partment of morals we arc consideiing, Greek moralists made 
no serious effoits to improve our nature, and Greek public 
opinion acquiesced, without scandal, in an almost boundless 
indulgence of illicit pleasures. 

But while the great prominence at tliis time given to the 
conflicts of the ascetic life threw a dark shade upon the 
.popular estimate of human nature, it contributed, I think, 
veiy largely to sustain and deepen that strong conviction of 
the freedom of the human will which the Catholic Cliurcli 
has always so strenuously upheld; for there is, probably, no 
other form of moral conflict in whicli men arc so habitually 
and so keeAly sensible of tliat distinction between our will 
and oui* desires, upon the reality of which all moiul freedom 
ultimately depends. It had also, 1 imagine, another result, 
which it is difficult to describe with the same precision. 
What may be called a strong animal nature—a natui-e, that 
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iB, in which the passions are in vigorous, and at the same 
time healthy, action—is that in which we should most natU' 
rally expect to jfind sevei'al moral qualities. Good humour, 
frankness, generosity, active courage, sanguine energy, buoy¬ 
ancy of temper, ai’O the usual and appropriate accompani¬ 
ments of a vigoi'ous animal temperament, and they hre much 
more rarely found either in natui’es that are essentially 
feeble and effeminate, or in natures which have been artifi¬ 
cially emasculated by penances, distorted from their original 
tendency, and habitually held under severe control, Tlie 
ideal type of Catholicism being, on account of the supreme 
value placed upon vii-ginity, of the latter kind, the qualities 
I have mentioned Lave always ranked very low in the 
CathoUc conceptions of excellence, and the steady tendency 
of Protestant and industrial civilisation has been to elevate 
them. 

I do not know whether the reader will regard tliese 
speculations—which I advance with some diffidence—as far¬ 
fetched and fanciful. Oiu* knowledge of the physical ante¬ 
cedents of different moral qualities is so scanty tliat it is 
difficult to speak on these matters with much confidence; 
but few persons, I think, can have failed to observe that the 
physical temperaments I have described differ not simply in 
the one great fact of the intensity of the animal passions, but 
also in the aptitude of eaeffi to produce a distinct moral type, 
or, in other words, in the harmony of each with several 
qualities, both good and evil. A doctrine, therefore, which 
connects one of these two temperaments indissolubly with the 
moral ideal, affects the appreciation of a large number of 
moral qualities. But whatever may be thought of the moral 
results springing fi*om the physical temperament which asce¬ 
ticism pi-oduced, there can be little controversy as to the 
efiects springing from the condition of life which it enjoined. 
Severance from the interests and affections of all around him 
was the chief object of the anchoiite, and the first conse- 
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l^uence of the prominence of asceticism was a profound dis 
credit thrown upon the domestic virtues. 

The extent to which this discredit was carried, the 
intense hardness of heart and ingratitude manifested by the 
s^ts towards those who were bound to them by the closest 
of earthly ties, is known to few who have not studied the 
original literature on the subject. These things are commonly 
thrown into the shad^ by those modern sentimentalists who 
delight in idealising the devotees of tho past. To break by 
his ingratitude the heart of the mother who had bojne him, 
to persuade the wife who adored him that it was her duty to 
separate from him for ever, to abandon his children, uncared 
for and beggars, to tho mercies of th’e world, was regarded by 
the true hermit as the most acceptable offering he could make 
to his God. His business was to save his own soul. The 
sci'enity of his devotion would bo impaii*ed by the discharge 
of the simplest duties to his family. Evagrius, when a 
hermit in the desert, received, after a long interval, letters 
from his father and mother. He could not boar that tho 
equable tenor of his thoughts should bo disturbed by the 
recollection of those who loved him, so ho cast tho letters 
unread into the fire.^ A man named Mutius, accompanied 
by his only child, a little boy of eight years old, aban¬ 
doned his possessions and demanded admission into a 
monastery. Tho monks received him, but they proceeded to 
discipline his heart. * He had alimdy forgotten that he was 
rich; ho must next be taught to forget that he was a father.’ * 

* Tillemont, tome x. pp. 376, saint named Boniface struck dead 
377- Apart &om family Actions, a man who wont about with an ape 
there are some curious instances and a cymbal, because he had (ap- 
recorded of the anxiety of the parently^uite unintentionally) dis- 
saints to a^id distractions. One tnrbed him at his prayers. (St 
monk used to cover his face when Greg. Dial. i. 9.) 
he went into his garden, lest the * * Quemadmodum se jam divi- 
sight of the trees should disturb tern non esse sciebat ita etiam 
his mind. ( Verb. Smiorum.) St. mtrera se esse nesciret.'—Cassian, 
Arsenius could not bear the rust- I)e CaTwinorum Instkutx^, iv. 27. 
ling of the reeds (ibid.); and a 
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His little child was separated from Mm, clothed in dirty rags, 
subjected to every form of gross and wanton hardship, beateii, 
spumed, and ill treated. Day after day the father was com¬ 
pelled to look upon his boy wasting away with sorrow, his 
once happy countenance for ever stained with tears, distottad 
by sobs of anguish. But yet, says the admiring biographer^ 

* though he saw this day by day, such was his love for Christ, 
and for the virtue of obedience, that 4ho fatlicr’s hoai*t was 
rigid and unmoved. lie thought little of the tears of his 
child. lie was anxious only for Ms own humility and 
perfection in virtue.’^ At last the abbot told him to take 
his child and throw it into the river. He proceeded, without 
a murmur or apparent pang, to obey, and it was only at the * 
last moment that the monks interposed, and on the very 
l)nnk of the river saved the child. Mutius afterwards rose 
to a high position among the ascetics, and was justly regarded 
as having displayed in great perfection the temper of a saint.^ 
All inhabitant of Thebes once came to the abbot Siaoes, and 
asked to be made a monk. The abbot asked if he had any one 
belonging to him. Ho answered, ‘ A son.’ ‘ Take your son,’ 
rejoined the old man, ‘ and throw him into the river, and then 
you may become a monk.’ The father hastened to fulfil the 
command, and the deed was almost consummated when a 
messenger sent by Siaoes revoked the order. 

Sometimes the same lesson was taught under the fonn of 
a mii’acle. A man had once deserted his three cMldr^ to 
liecome a monk. Three years after, ho determined to bring 
them into the monastery, but, on returning to hia houic), ^ 
found that the two eldest had died during Ms absence, > He 
came to his abbot, bearing in Ms arms his youngest child, 

‘ ^ Oumque talitor infans sub cogitans de lacrymis ejus, s«d d% 
ocnlis ejua per dies singulos age- propria humilitate ac perfecnon^.,; 
retur, pro amore nihilominns solheitus.’—Ibid. I ' 

Christi et obedientioe virtute, ri- “ Ibid, 
gida semper atque immobiliapatris * Bollandists, July 9; ' 

viscera pormanserunt.... parum Sffnioriim, xiv. : ^ 
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was still littlo more than an infant. The abbot tinned 
him and said, * Do you love this child ?' The father 
answered, *Yes.’ Again the abbot said, ‘Do you love it 
dearlyr The father answered as before. ‘Then take the 
child,’ said the abbot, ‘ and throw it into the fire upon yonder 
hearth.’ • The father did as he was commanded, and the child 
remained unharmed amid the flames.* But it was especially 
iil their dealings with \heir female relations that this aspect 
of the monastic character was vividly displayed. In this 
case the motive was not simply to mortify family affections— 
it was also to guard against the possible danger resulting 
from the presence of a woman. The fine flower of that 
saintly puiity might have been disturbed by the sight of a 
mo^llir’s or a sister’s face. The ideal of one age apjxjars 
sometimes too gi’otesquo for the caricature of another; and it 
is curious to observe how pale and weak is the picture 
which Moli^re drew of the affected prudery of Tartuffe,^ 
when compared with the narratives that are gi-avely pro¬ 
pounded in the lives of the Saints. When the abbot Sisoos 
had become a very old, feeble, and decrepit man, his disciples 
exhorted him to leave the desert for an inhabited country, 
Siaoes seemed to yield; but he stipulated, as a necessary 
condition, that in his new abode he should never he com¬ 
pelled to encounter the peril and perturbation of looking on 
a womjin’s face. To such a nature, of course, the desert alone 
was suitable, and the old man was suffered to die in peace,® 
A monk was once travelling with his mother—in itself a 

* Ferha Seniorwn, xiv. 'I'artuffk. 

® Tabttjffk {tirant un mou- Couvrez co seiii quo je no 

choir de m poche). Baurois voir; 

• Par de pareils ohjets dos 4mcti sont 

'i ‘ Ah, mon Bieii, jo vous prie, blesscos, 

AVa&t quo de parlor, preuez-moi ce Et cola fait venir do coupables 
moalhoir. pens^es.’ 

r - Domi™. rariif/., Acte iii. mJd. 2, 

f * Bollandists, July 6- 
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most unusual circumstance—and, having arrived at a bridgo- 
less stream, it became necessary for him to carry her across. 
To her surprise, he began carefully wrapping up his hands 
in cloths; and upon her asking the reason, he explained that 
he was alarmed lest he should be unfortunate enough to 
touch her, and thereby distui*b the equilibrium of his natiure.* 
The sister of St. John of Calama loved him dearly, and 
earnestly implored him that she might look upon his face 
once more befoi*e she died. On his persistent refusal, she 
declared that she would make a pilgi'image to him in the 
desert. The alarmed and perplexed saint at last wrote 
to her, promising to visit her if she would engage to relin¬ 
quish her design. He went to her in disguise, received a 
cup of water from her hands, and came away without being 
discovered. She wrote to him, reproaching him with not 
having fulfilled his promise. He answered her that he 
had indeed visited her, that ‘by the mercy of Jesus 
Christ he had not been recognised,’ and that she must 
never see him again,® The mother of St. Theodonis came 
armed with letters from the bishops to see her son, but 
he implored his abbot, St. Pachomiiis, to permit him to 
decline the interview; and, finding all her efforts in vam, 
the poor woman retired into a convent, together with her 
daughter, who had made a similar expedition with similar 
I'esults.® The mother of St. Marcus persuaded his abbot to 
command the saint to go out to her. Placed in a dilemma 
between the sin of disobedience and the perils of seeing his 
mother, St. Marcus extricated himself by an ingenious device. 
He went to his mother with his face disguised and his eyes 

Verba Seniortem, ir. The mihi commeraoratio alianim femi- 
poor woman, being startled and narum in animo.’ 
perplexed at the proceedings of her * Tillemont, Mint de VHisL 
son, said, ‘ Quid sic oporuistinmnua eccUs, tome x. p^ 444, 445. 
tuas, fill ? Ille autem dixit: Quia * Vit, 8, Pact iw, ch. xxxi.; 
corpus miilieris ignis est, et ex eo Verba Seniarum. 
ipso quo te contingebam veniebat 
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shut. The mother did not recognise her son. The son did 
ndt see his mother.* The sister of St. Pior in like manner 
induced the abbot of that saint to command him to admit her 
to his pi-esence. The command was obeyed, but St. Pior 
TOSolutely kept his eyes shut dui’ing the interview.^ St. 
Pcemen aitd his six brothers had all deserted their mother to 
cultivate the iJerfections of an ascetic life. But ingiatitude 
can seldom quench tlie love of a mother's heart, and the 
old woman, now bent by infirmities, went alone into the 
EgyjJtian desert to see once more the children she so dearly 
loved. She caught sight of them as they were about to leave 
their cell for the church, but they immediately ran back into 
the cell, and, before her tottering steps could reach it, one 
of her sons rushed forward and closed the door in her face. 
She remained outside weeping bitterly. St. Pcemen then, 
coming to the door, but without opening it, said, * Why do 
you, who are already stricken with age, pour forth such cries 
and lamentations ? ’ But she, recognising the voice of her 
son, answered, ‘ It is because I long to see you, my sons. 
What harm could it do you that I should see you ? Am I 
not your mother 1 did I not give you suck 1 I am now an old 
and wrinkled woman, and ray heart is troubled at the sound 
of your voices.’ ® The saintly brothers, however, i*efused to 


• VerSa Senorium, xiv. 

^ Palbidiuy, Hist. Laus. cap. 
Ixxxvii. 

• ’ Bollandists, June 6. I avail 
myself again of the version of 
Tillemont. ‘ Lorsque S. Pemen de- 
meuroib en Egypte avec ses frferes, 
leur m^re, qui avoit uu extreme 
d^sir de les voir, ronoit souvent au 
lieu oii ils estment, sans po avoir 
jamais avoir cette satisfaction. Une 
fois enfin elle prit si hien son temps 
qu’elle les rencontra qui alloient 4 
r4glise, mais d4s qu'ils la virent ils 
s’en retuumirent en haste dans 
leur cellule et fermirent la porte 

VOL. 11. ] 


Bur eux. Elle los suivit, et trou- 
vant la porte, elle les appeloit avec 
dos larmos et des cris capables do 

les toucher de compassion. 

Pemen s’y leva ot s’y en aila, et 
I'entendant pleurer il luy dit, tenant 
toujours la porte ferm^e, ‘ Pourquoi 
vous lassez-vous inutilement a 
pleurer et crier? N’4tes-vous pas 
d4j4 assez abattue par la vieillesse?' 
Elle reconnut la voix de Pemen, et 
8 'efifor 9 ant encore da vantage, elle 
s’^crid, ‘ K4, mas enfans, e'est quo 
je voudrais bien vous voir: et 
quel mal y a- t-il que je vous vote ? 
Ne suis-je pas votre m4re, et ne 
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Open their door. They told tlieir mother that she would sfce 
them after death; and the biographer says she at last wcjjrit 
away contented with the prospect. St. Simeon Stylites, in 
this as in other respects, stands in the first line. He had 
been passionately loved by his parents, and, if we may believe 
his eulogist and biogiapher, he began his saintly (,career by 
bimking the heart of his father, who died of grief at his 
flight. His mother, however, lingeied on. Twenty-seven 
years after his disappearance, at a peribd when his austerities 
had made liim famous, she heard for the first time where he 
was, and hastened to visit him. But all her labour was in 
vain. No woman was admitted within the precincts of his 
dwelling, and he refused to permit her even to look upon his 
face. Her entreaties and tears were mingled with words of 
bitter and eloquent reproach.* ‘ My son,’ she is represented 
as having said, ‘ why have you done this 1 I bore you in my 
womb, and you have wrung my soul with grief. I gave you 
milk from my breast, you have filled my eyes with tears. 
For the kisses I gave you, you have given me the anguish of 
a broken heart; for all that I have done and suffered for you, 
you have repaid me by the most cruel wrongs.’ At last the 
saint sent a message to tell her that she would soon see him. 
Three days and three nights she had wept and entreated in 
vain, and now, exhausted with gi*ief and age and privation,' 
she sank feebly to the ground and breathed her last sigh be¬ 
fore that inhospitable door. Then for the fii-st time the saint, 
accompanied by his followers, came out. He shed some pious 

voua ai-je pas nourri du lait do lucs quent than my translation. ‘ Fili, 
mammelles? Je suis dAj4 toute qnare hoc fecisti? Pro uteroquo 
pleine de rides, et lorsque je vous te portavi, satiasti me luctu, pro 
ay entendu, fextrAmo envie que lactatione qua te lactavi d^isti 
j’ay de Vous voir m’a tellement mihi lacrymas, pro osculo quo te 
Amue que je suis presque tombAe osculata sum, dedisti mihi amaras 
eu dAfaillance.”’ — Mhnoires de cordis angustias; pro dolore et 
VHisi. eccUs. tome xr. pp. 157i labore quern passa sum, imposuisti 
158. luihi ssevissimaa plaras.’— Vtta 

* The original is much moreelo- Stmeonis (in Rosweyd^. 
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41081*8 ovor the corpse of his murdered mother, aud offered up 
^ prayer consigning her soul to heaven. Perhaps it was but 
fancy, perhaps life was not yet wholly extinct, perhaps the 
story is but the invention of the biographer; but a faint 
motion—which appears to have been regarded as miraculous 
—is sai^ to have passed over her prostrate form. Simeon 
once more commended her soul to heaven, and then, amid the 
admiring murmurs df his disciples, tho saintly matricide 
retui*ned to his devotions. 

' The glaring mendacity that chai*acteri3es the Lives of tho 
(Catholic Saints, probably to a greiiter extent than any other 
important branch of existing literature, makes it not unve^lson- 
able to hope that many of the foregoing anecdotes represent 
much less events that actually took place than ideal pictures 
generated by the enthusiasm of the clironiclers. They are 
not, however, on that account the loss significant of the moral 
conceptions which the ascetic peiiod had created. The ablest 
men in the Christian community vied with one another in 
inculcating as the highest form of duty the abandonment of 
social ties and the mortification of domestic affections. A 
few faint restrictions were indeed occasionally made. Much 
—on which I shall hereafter touch—was written on tho 
liberty of husbands and wives deserting one another; and 
something was written on the cases of children forsaking or 
abandoning their parents. At firet, those who, when children, 
were devoted to the monasteries by their parents, without 
• their own consent, were permitted, when of mature age, to 
retiii-n to the world ; and this liberty was taken from them 
for the first time by the fourth Coimcil of Toledo, in A.n. 633.* 
The Council of Gangra condemned the heretic Eustathius for 
teaching that children might, through religious motives, for¬ 
sake their (Shrents, and St. Basil wrote in the same strain; ^ 
but cases of this kind of rebellion against parental authority 
were continually recounted with admiration in the Lives of the 


Niogbam, Antiqtiities, hook vii. ch. iit. 


Ibid. 
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Saints, applauded by some of the leading Fathers, and virtually 
sanctioned by a law of Justinian, which deprived parents of 
the power of either restraining their children from entering 
monasteries, or disinheriting them if they had done so without 
their consent.^ St. Chrysostom itilates with enthusiasm the 
case of a young man who had been designed by his father for 
the army, and who was lured away to a monastery.* The 
eloquence of St. Ambrose is said to have been so seductive, 
that mothers were accustomed to shut up their daughters to 
guard them against his fascinations.^ The position of affec¬ 
tionate parents was at this time extremely painful. The 
touching language is still preser^'ed, in which the mother of 
Chiysostom—who had a distinguished part in the conversion 
of her son—implored him, if he thought it his duty to fly to 
the desert life, at least to postpone the act till she had died.^ 
St. Ambrose devoted a chaptei* to proving that, while those 
are worthy of commendation who enter the monasteries 
wit}] the approbation, those are still more worthy of praise 
who do so agJiinst the wishes, of their parents; and he pro¬ 
ceeded to show how small Avere the penalties the latter could 
inflict when compared with the blessings asceticism could 
bestow.® Even }3efore the law of Justinian, the invectives of 
the cleigy were directed against those who endeavoured to 
prevent their children fljdng to the desert. St. Chrysostom 
explained to them that they would certainly be damned.® St. 
Ambrose showed that, even in this world, they might not l)e 
unpunished. A girl, he tells us, had resolved to enter into a 
convent, and as her relations were ex}x>stulating with her on 
her intention, one of those pi-esent tried to move her by the 
memory of her dead father, asking whether, if he were still 

' Bingham, Antiquities, book , '* Ibid. Tol. iii. p. 120. 

vii. chnjp. 3. • De Virffinibus, i. 11. 

^ Milman’s Earl^ Christianity * See Mil'man’s Early Christian^ 
(ed. 1867), Tol. iii. p. 122. ity, vol. iii. p. 121. 
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alive, he would have suffered her to remain unmarried. 
^Perhaps,’ she calmly answered, * it was for this very purpose 
he died, that he should not throw any obstacle in my way.' 
Her words were more than an answer ; they were an oracle. 
The indiscreet questioner almost immediately died, and the 
relations, shocked by the manifest providence, desisted fiom 
their opposition, and <lven implored the young saint to accom¬ 
plish her design.* Si* Jerome tells with rapturous enthusiasm 
of a little girl, named Asella, who, when only twelve years 
old, devoted herself to the religious life and refused to look 
on the face of any man, and whose knees, by constant prayer, 
became at last like those of a camel.^ A famous widow, 
named Paula, upon the death of her husband, deserted her 
family, listened with ‘ dry eyes ’ to her childi’cn, who were 
imploring her to stay, lied to the society of the monks at 
Jerusalem, made it her desire that ‘ she might die a beggar, 
and leave not one piece of money to her son,* and, having dis- 
siimted the whole of her fortune in charities, bequeathed to 
her children only the embarrassment of her debts.® It was 
carefully inculcated that all money given or bequeathed to the 
poor, or to the monks, produced spiritual benefit to the donors 
or testators, but that no spiritual benefit spi’ang from money 
bestowed upon I’elations; and the more pious minds recoiled 


* De Virginibus, i. 11. 

* Epist, xxiv. 

* St Jerome describes the scene' 
at her departure with admiring 
eloquence. ‘ Descendit ad portum 
fmtre, cognatis, affinibus et quod 
mnjuB est liberis prosequentibus, 
et clementissipiam matrem pietate 
vinoere cupientibua. Jam carbosa 
tendebantur, et remorum ductu 
navis in altum protrahebatur. 
Parvus Toxotius supplices manus 
tendebat in littore, Buffina jam 
nubilis ut suas expectaret nuptias 


tacens fletibus obsecrabat. Et 
tamen ilia siccos tendebat ad caelum 
oculos, pietatem in filios pietate in 
Deum superans. Nesciebat se 
matrem ut Christi probaret ancil- 
1am.’— Ep. cviii. In another place 
he says of her: ' Testis est Jesus, 
ne unum quidem nummum ab ea 
, filiae derelictum sed, ut ante jam 
dixi, derelictum magnum aes alie- 
num.'—Ibid. And again: ‘Vis, 
lector, ejus breviter scire virtutes^ 
Omnes suos pauperes, pauperior 
ipsa dimisit’—Ibid. 
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from disposing of their property in a manner that would no*l 
redound to the advantage of their souls. Sometimes parents 
made it a dying request to their children that they would 
pi’eserve none of their pi*opcrty, but would bestow it all 
among the poor.* It was one of the most honoumble inci¬ 
dents of the life of St. Augustine, that he, like Aurelius, 
Bishop of Carthage, refused to receive legacies or donations 
which unjustly spoliated the relatives of the benefactor.^ 
Usually, however, to outrage the affections of the nearest and 
dearest relations was not only regarded as innocent, but pro¬ 
posed as the highest virtue. ^ A young man,’ it was acutely 
said, * who has learnt to despise a mother’s grief, will easily 
bear any other labour that is imposed upon him.’® St. 
Jerome, when exhorting Heliodonis to desert his family and 
become a hermit, expatiated with a fond minuteness on every 
form of natural affection he desired him to violate. ‘ Though 
your little nephew twine his arms around your neck; though 
your mother, with dishevelled hair and tearing her robe asun¬ 
der, point to the breast with which she suckled you ; though 
your father fall down on the threshold before you, pass on 
over your father's body. Fly with tearless eyes to the ban¬ 
ner of the cross. In this matter cruelty is the only piety. 

. . . Your widowed sister may tlirow her gentle arms around 
you. . . . Your father may implore you to wait but a short 
time to bury those near to you, who will soon he no more; 
your weeping mother may recall your childish days, and may 
point to her shrunken bi^east and to her wrinkled brow. 
’Chose around you may tell you that all the household rests 
upon you. Such chains as these, the love of God and the 

* SeoChaatel,.E^«4w Aw/m’gwes from the Life of s\, Ehdgentiua, 

mr la ChariU, p. 231. The rarents quoted by Dean Milman. Facile 
of St. Gregory Nazianzen had made potest juvenis tolerare qnemcunque 
this request, which was ^ithfully imposuerit laborem qui poterit 
observed. maternum jam despicere dolorem.’ 

* Chastel, p. 232. — Hist^ of Latin ChrUtianity^ voL 

* See a characteristic ii. p. 82. 
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ffar of hell can easily break. You say that Scripture ordei*a 
you to obey your parents, but he who loves them more than 
Chiist loses his soul. The enemy bi-andishes a sword to slay 
me. Shall I think of mother’s tears 1 ’ * 

The sentiment manifested in these cases continued to l)e 
displayed in later ages. Thus, St. Gregory the Great as¬ 
sures us that a certaiiJ young boy, though ho had enrolled 
himself as a monk, Vas unable to repress his love for his 
pai’ents, and one night stole out seci’etly to visit them. But 
the judgment of God soon marked the enoraiity of the offence. 
On coming back to the monastery, he died that very day, and 
when be was buried, the eai*th refused to receive so heinous a 
criminal. His body was repeatedly thrown up from the 
grave, and it was only suffered to rest in peace when St. 
Benedict had laid the Sacmment upon its breast.^ One nun 
revealed, it is said, after death, that she had been condemned 
for three days to the fires of purgatory, because she bad loved 
her mother too much.^ Of another saint it Ls recorded that 
his benevolence was such that he was never known to be 
hard or inhuman to any one except his relations.^ St. 
Bomuald, the founder of the Oamaldolites, counted his father 
among his spiritual children, and on one occasion punished 
him by flagellation.® The firat nun whom St. Kmneis of 
Assisi enrelled was a beautiful girl of Assisi named Clara 
Scifi, with whom he had for some time carried on a clandes¬ 
tine correspondence, and whose flight from her father’s home 
he both counselled and planned.® As the first enthusiasm 
of asceticism died away, what was lost in influence by 
the father was gained by the priest. The confessional ma^le 

* Ep. jdvT{Ad Heliodorum). mauus, tamquani ignotos illoB re- 

* St. Greg. Dial. ii. 24. spiciens.’—Bollandists, May 29. 

* Bollandists, May 3 (vol. vii. * See Helyot, Diet, dea Ordres 

p. 661). teligieux^ art. ‘ Camaldules.* 

* ‘ Hospitibiis omni loco jic tem- * See the charming eketch in the 
pore liberaliBsimus fuit. . . Solis lAfe of St. Francis^ by Hase. 
conaanguineis durus erat et inhu- 
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this pei'sonage the confidant in the most delicate seci*ets of 
domestic life. The supremacy of authority, of sympathy, and 
sometimes even of aifection, passed away beyond the domestic 
circle, and, by establishing an absolute authority over the 
most secret thoughts and feelings of nervous and credulous 
women, the priests laid the foundation of the empire of 
the world. ( 

The picture I have drawn of the insoads made in the first 
period of asceticism upon the domestic affections, tells, I 
think, its own story, and I shall only add a very few words 
of comment. That it is necessary for many men who are 
puimiing a truly heroic course to break loose from the tram¬ 
mels which those about them would cast over their actions 
or their opinions, and that this severance often constitutes 
at once one of the noblest and one of the most painful 
incidents in their career, are unquestionable truths; but 
the examples of such occasional and exceptional sacrifices, 
endured for some great unselfish end, cannot be compared 
with the conduct of those who regarded the mortification of 
domestic love as in itself a foi*m of virtue, and whose ends 
were mainly or exclusively selfish. The sufferings endured 
by the ascetic who fled fi’om his relations were often, no 
doubt, vei*y great. Many anecdotes remain to show that 
warm and affectionate hearts sometimes beat under the cold 
exterior of the monk; * and St. Jerome, in one of his letters, 
remarked, with much complacency and congratulation, that 
the very bitterest pang of captivity is simply this irrevocable 


* The legend of St. Scholastica, 
the sister of St. Benedict, has been 
often quoted. He had visited her, 
and was about to leave in the even¬ 
ing, when she implored him to stay. 
He refused, and she then prayed to 
God, who sent so violent a tempest 
that the saint was unable to de¬ 
part. (St, Greg. ii. .98.) 


Cassian speaks of a monk who 
thought it his duty never to see 
his mother, but who Ifboured for a 
whole year to pay off a debt she 
had incurred. (Ccenob. Jnst. v. 38.) 
St. Jerome mentions the strong 
natural affection of Paula, though 
she considered it a virtue to mor¬ 
tify it. (Ep, cviii.) 
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separation which the superstition he preached induced multi¬ 
tudes to inflict upon themselves. But if, putting aside the 
intrinsic excellence of an act, we attempt to estimate the 
nobility of the agent, we must consider not only the cost of 
what he did, but also the motive which induced him to do it. 
It is this last consideration which renders it impossible for us 
to place the heroism ol the ascetic on the same level with that 
of the great patriots tf Greece or Borne. A man may be as 
truly selfish about the next world as about this. Wliere an 
overpowering dread of future torments, or an intense realisa¬ 
tion of future happiness, is the leading motive of action, the 
theological virtue of faith may be present, but the ennobling 
quality of disinterestedness is assuredly absent. In our day, 
when pictures of rewards and punishments beyond the grave 
act but feebly upon the imagination, a religious motive is 
commonly an unselfish motive; but it has not always been 
so, and it was undoubtedly not so in the first period of asce¬ 
ticism. The terrors of a futme judgment drove the monk 
into the desert, and the whole tenor of the ascetic life, while 
isolating him from human sympathies, fostered an intense, 
though it may be termed a religious, selfishne.ss. 

The eflfect of the mortification of the domestic affections 
upon the general character was probably very pernicious. 
The family circle is the appointed sphere, not only for the 
performance of manifest duties, but also for the cultivation 
of the aflections; and the extreme ferocity which so often 
characterised the ascetic was the natural consequence of the 
discipline ho imposed upon himself. Severed from all other 
ties, the monks clung with a desperate tenacity to their 
opinions and to their Church, and hated those who dissented 
from them^itb all the intensity of men whose whole lives 
were concentrated on a single subject, whose ignorance and 
bigotry prevented them from conceiving the possibility of 
any good thing in opposition to themselves, and who had 
m^e it a main object of their discipline to eradicate all 
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natural sympathies and affections. We may reasonably attiji- 
bute to the fierce biographer the words of burning hatred ot 
all heretics which St. Athanasius puts in the mouth of the 
dying patriarch of the hermits;' but ecclesiastical history, 
and esj)ecially the writings of the later Pagans, abundantly 
prove that the sentiment was a general one. To the Chris¬ 
tian bishops it is mainly due that ihe wide and general, 
though not perfect, recognition of religious liberty in the 
Homan legislation was replaced by laws of the most minute 
and stringent intolerance. To the monks, acting as the exe¬ 
cutive of an omnipresent, intolerant, and aggressive clergy, 
is due an administrative change, perhaps even more impor¬ 
tant than the legislative change that had preceded it. The 
system of conniving at, neglecting, or despising forms of 
worship that were formally prohibited, which had been so 
largely practised by the sceptical Pagans, and under the lax 
police system of the Empire, and which is so important a fact 
in the history of the rise of Christianity, was absolutely de¬ 
stroyed. Wandering in bands through the countiy, the 
monks were accustomed to bum the temples, to break the 
idols, to overthrow the altars, to engage in fierce conflicts 
with the peasants, who often defended with desperate courage 
the shrines of their gods. It would be impossible to conceive 
men more fitted for the task. Their fierce fanaticism, their 
persuasion that every idol was tenanted by a literal da?mon, 
and their belief that death incurred in this iconoclastic 
crusade was a form of martyrdom, made them careless of all 
consequences to themselves, while the reverence that attached 
to their profession rendered it scarcely possible for the civil 
power to arrest them. Men who had learnt to look with in¬ 
difference on the tears of a broken-hearted mother, and whose 
ideal was indissolubly connected with the degradation of the 

’ Life of Antony. See, too, the sentiments of St. Pachomius, VU. 
cap. xxvii. 
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bcjdy’, were but little likely to be moved either by the pathos 
of old associations, and of reverent, though mistaken, worship, 
or by the grandeur of the Serapeum, or of the noble statues of 
Phidias and Pi’axiteles. Sometimes the civil power ordered 
the reconstruction of Jewish synagogues or heretical churches 
which had been illegally destroyed; but the doctrine was 
early maintained that luch a reconstruction was a deadly sin. 
Under Julian some Uhristians suffered martyrdom sooner 
than be parties to it; and St. Ambrose from the pulpit 
of Milan, and Simeon Stylites from liis desert pillar, united 
in denouncing Theodosius, who had been guilty of issuing 
this command. 

Another veiy important moral result to which asceticism 
largely contributed was the depression and sometimes almost 
the extinction of the civic virtues. A candid examination 
Rrill show that the Christian civilisations have been as infe¬ 
rior to the Pagan ones in civic and intellectual virtues as they 
have been superior to them in the vii-tues of humanity and 
of chastity. We have already seen that one remarkable fea¬ 
ture of the intellectual movement that preceded Christianity 
was the gradual decadence of patriotism. In the early days 
both of Greece and Kome, the first duty enforced wjis that of 
a man to his coimtry. This was the rudimentary or cardinal 
virtue of the moral tyj^e. It gave the tone to the whole 
system of ethics, and different moral qualities were valued 
* chiefly in proportion to theii* tendency to form illustrious 
citizens. The destruction of this spiiit in the Homan Umpire 
was due, as wo have seen, to two causes—one of them being 
political and the other intellectual. Tho political cause 
was the amalgamation of the different nations in one great 
despotism, Vbich gave indeed an ample field for personal 
and intellectual freedom, but extinguished the sentiment 
of nationality and closed almost every sphere of political 
activity. The intellectual cause, which was by no means 
unconnected with the political one, was the growing ascend- 
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ancy of Oriental philosophicB, which dethroned the actiye 
Stoicism of the early Empire, and placed its ideal of ex¬ 
cellence in contemplative virtues and in elaborate puri¬ 
fications. By this decline of the patriotic sentiment the 
progress of the new faith was greatly aided. In all matters 
of religion the opinions of men are governed much more by 
their sympathies than by their judgiAents; and it rarely or 
never happens that a religion which is opposed to a stinug 
national sentiment, as Christianity was in Judea, as Catholi¬ 
cism and Episcopalian Protestantism have been in Scotland, 
and as Anglicanism is even now in Ireland, can win the ac¬ 
ceptance of the people. 

The relations of Christianity to the sentiment of patriot¬ 
ism were from the first very unfortunate. While the Chris¬ 
tians were, for obvious reasons, completely separated from 
the national spirit of Judea, they found themselves equally 
at variance with the lingeiing remnants of Homan patriot¬ 
ism. Rome was to them the power of Antichrist, and its 
overthrow the necessary prelude to the millennial reign. 
They formed an illegal organisation, directly opposed to the 
genius of the Empire, anticipating its speedy destruction, 
looking back with something more than despondency to 
the fate of the heroes who adorned its past, and refusing 
resolutely to participate in those national spectacles which 
were the symbols and the expressions of patriotic feeling. 
Though scrupulously averse to all rebellion, they rarely con- , 
dialed their sentiments, and the whole tendency of their 
teaching was to withdraw men as far as possible both from 
the functions and the enthusiasm of public life. It was at 
once their confession and their boast, that no interests were 
more indifferent to them than those of their country.* Tliey 
regarded the lawfulness of taking arms as very questionable,- 


‘ * Nec ulla res aliens magis quam publica.’—Tertullian, Apol. 
ch. xxxviii. 
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afid all those proud and aspiring qualities that constitute the 
distinctive beauty of the soldier’s character as emphatically 
unchristian. Their home and their interests were in another 
world, and, provided only they were unmolested in then* 
worship, they avowed with frankness, long after the Empire 
had become Chiistian, that it was a matter of indifference to 
them under what rule^they lived.' Asceticism, drawing all 
the enthusiasm of Christendom to the desert life, and ele- 
vating as an ideal the extreme and absolute abnegation of 
all patriotism,^ formed the culmination of the movement, 
and was undoubtedly one cause of the downfall of the 
Roman Empire. 

There are, probably, few subjects on which popular judg¬ 
ments are commonly more erroneous than upon tbe i*elations 


* ‘ Quid interest sub cujus im- 
peiio vivat homo moriturus, si illi 
qui imperant, .ad impia ot iniqua 
non coganfc.’ — St. Aug. De Civ. Dei, 

V. 17. 

^ St. Jerome declares that 
‘ Monachum in patria sua per- 
fectum esse non posse, perfoctum 
autem esse nolle delinquere est.’ 
— xiv. Dean Milman well 
says of a later period:' According 
to the monastic view of Chris¬ 
tianity, the total abandonment 
of the world, with all its ties and 
duties, as well as its treasures, its 
^ enjoyments, and objects of am¬ 
bition, advanced rather than dimi¬ 
nished the hopes of salvation. 
Why should they fight for a perish¬ 
ing world, fiomi which it was better 
to be estranged ? ... It is singu¬ 
lar, indeed, that while we have seen 
the Eastern monks turned into 
fierce nndisciplined soldiers, peril¬ 
ling their own lives and shedding 
the blood of others without re¬ 
morse, in assertion of some shadowy 
shade of orthodox expression, 


hardly anywhere do we find them 
asserting their liberties or their 
religion with intrepid resistance. 
Hatred of heresy was a more stir¬ 
ring motive than the dread or the 
danger of Islamism. After the 
first defeats the Christian mind 
was still further prostrated by the 
common notion that the invasion 
was a just and heaven-commis¬ 
sioned visitation; . . . resistance 
a vain, almost an impious struggle 
to avert inevitable punishment.'— 
Milman’s Latin Christianity, vol 
ii. p. 206. Compare Massillon’s 
famous IHscours au Regiment de 
Catinat ■* Ce qu’il y a ici do plus 
deplorable, e’est que dans uno vie 
rude ot peniblo, dans des emplois 
dont les devoirs passent quofquo- 
fois la riguour des cloitres les plus 
austeres, vous soufires toujours cu 
vain pour I’autre vie. . . . Dix ans 
de services ont plus us^ votre corps 
qu’une vie entiere do penitence . . 
. . un seal jour de ces souffrances, 
coDsacre au Seigneur, vous aurait 
petit-Atpo valu un bonheur etemel.' 
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betw(3en positiye religions and moml enthusiasm. Beligigiift 
have, no doubt, a most real power of evoking a latent eneigy' 
which, without their existence, would never have been (^ed 
into action; but their influence is on the whole probably 
more atti-active than creative. They supply the cliannel in 
which moral enthusiasm flows, the banner under, which it 
is enlisted, the mould in which it is cast, the ideal to which 
it tends. The first idea which the phtase ‘a very good man’ 
would have suggested to an early Romah would prebably have 
been that of great and distinguished patriotism, and the passion 
and interest of such a man in his coimtry’s cause were in 
direct proportion to his moral elevation. Ascetic Christianity 
decisively jliveited moral enthusiasm into another channel, 
and the civic virtues, in consequence, necessarily declined. 
The extinction of all public spirit, the base treachery and 
corruption pervading every department of the Government, 
the cowardice of the army, the despicable frivolity of character 
that led the people of Treves, when fresh from their burning 
city, to call for theatres and circuses, and the people of Roman 
Carthage to plunge wildly into the excitement of the chariot 
races, on the very day when their city succumbed beneath 
the Vandal; * all these things coexisted with extraordinary 
displays of ascetic and of missionary devotion. The genius 
and the virtue that might have defended the Empire were en¬ 
gaged in fierce disputes about the Pelagian controversy, at the' 
very time when Alaric was encircling Rome with his armies,^ 
and there was no subtlety of theological metaphysics whiet' 
did not kindle a deeper interest in the Christian leaders than 
the threes of theii* expiring country. The moral enthusiasm , 
that in other days would have fired the armies of Rome v/ith 

' See a very striking passage in Pelage que de la *d^solation,^,4^ ’ 
Salvian, De Gubern. Dio. lib. vi. I’Afrique et des Qaules.'— 

® Chateaubriand very truly kistor. vi“* discours, 2^* 
says, 'qn’Oruse et saint Augustin The remark might certainly be 
etoient plus occup6s du schisme de extended much further. 
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inyincibk v«.ldm*, impelled thousands to abandon their 
120011117 and their homes, and consume the weary houi-s in a 
long 1*00 tine of useless and horrible macerations. When the 
Goths had captured Borne, St. Augustine, as we have seen, 
pointed with a just pride to the Christian Chiu'ch, which re¬ 
mained ^n unviolated sanctuary during the horrors of the 
^ck, as a proof that a new spirit of sanctity and of rever¬ 
ence had descended uJl>on the world. The Pagan, in his turn, 
pointed to what he deemed a not less significant tact—the 
golden statues of Valour and of Fort\ine were melted down 
to pay the ransom to the conquerors. * Many of the Chris¬ 
tians contemplated with an indifference that almost amounted 
to complacency what they regarded as the predicted ruin of 
the city of the fallen gods.* When the Vandals swept over 
Africa, the Donatists, maddened by the persecution of the 
orthodox, received them with open arms, and contributed 
their share to that deadly blow.* The immoital pass of 
Thermopylaj was surrendered without a struggle to the 
Gotha. A Pagan wi-iter accused the monks of having be- 
ti’ayed it.* It is more probable that they had absorbetl or 
diverted the heroism that in other days would have defended 
it. The conquest, at a later date, of Egypt, by the Moham¬ 
medans, was in a great measure due to an invitation from 
the persecuted Monophysites.® Subsequent religious wars 


' ZosimuB, Hist. v. 41. This was 
on the first occasion when Borne 
was menaced by Alaric. 

* See Merivale’s Conversion of 
the Northern NatioTis, pp. 207-' 
210 . 

* See Sismondi, Hist, de la 

Chute de VEhnpire remain, tome i. 
p, 220. • 

* Eunapius. There is no other 
'ftOj^ority for tlijk story of the 

t^chery, which iii not believed 
by Oibbon. ^ 


* Sismondi, Hist, de la Chute de 
VEmpire romain, tome ii. pp, 62~ 
64; Milmau, Hist, of Latin Chris¬ 
tianity, vul. ii. p. 213. The Mono- 
physites were greatly afflicted be¬ 
cause, after the conquest, the Mo¬ 
hammedans tolei’ated the orthodox 
believers as well as themselves, 
and were unable to appreciate 
the distinction between them. In 
Gaul, the orthodox clergy favoured 
the invasions of the Pranks, who, 
alone of the barbarian conquerors 
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liave again and again exhibited the same phenomenon. The 
ti’eachery of a religionist to his country no longer argued aii 
absence of all moral feeling. It had become compatible with 
the deepest religious enthusiasm, and with all the couitige of 
a martyr. 

It is somewhat difficult to form a just estimate of how far 
the attitude assumed by the Church towards the barbarian 
inyadens has on the whole proved beneficial to mankind. The 
Empire, as we have seen, had long been, i>oth morally and po¬ 
litically, in a condition of manifest decline; its fall, though it 
might have been retarded, could scarcely have been averted, 
and the new religion, even in its most superstitious form, 
while it did much to displace, did also much to elicit moral 
enthusiasm. It is impossible to deny that the Christian 
priesthood contributed very materially, both by their charity 
and b;f their arbitration, to mitigate the calamities that 
accompanied the dissolution of the Empire; ’ and it is equally 
impossible to doubt that their political attitude greatly 
increased their power for good. Standing between the con- 
tlicting forces, almost indifferent to the issue, and notoriously 
exempt from the passions of the combat, they obtained with 
the conqueror, and used for the benefit of the conquered, a 
degree of influence they would never have possessed, had they 
been r egarded as Roman patriots. Their attitude, however, 
marked a complete, and, as it has proved, a permanent, change 
in the iwsition assigned to patriotism in the moral scale. It 


of Gaul, were Catholics, and St. 
Aprunculus was obliged to fly, the 
Burgundians desiring to kill him 
on account of his suspected con¬ 
nivance with the invaders. (Greg. 
2W. ii. 23.) 

' Bean Milmau says of the 
Church, ‘ if treacherous to the in¬ 
terests of the Roman Empire, it 


was true to those of mankind.’— 
Hist, of Christiunityf vol. iii. p. 48. 
So Gibbon : ‘ If the decline of the 
Roman Empire was fastened by 
the conversion of Constantine, the 
victorious religion broke the vio¬ 
lence of the fall and modified the 
ferocious temper of the conquerors.’ 
—Ch. xxxviii. 
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^as occasionally happened in later times, that churches have 
fiiind it for their interest to appeal to this sentiment in their 
conflict with opposing creeds, or that patriots have found the 
objects of churchmen in harmony with their own; and in 
these cases a fusion of theological and patriotic feeling has 
taken plsBce, in which each has intensified the other. Such 
has been the effect of ^he conflict between the Spaniards and 
the Moore, between the Poles and the Kussians, between the 
Scotch Puritans and Tihe English Episcopalians, between the 
Irish Catholics and the English Pi*otestants. But patriotism 
itself, as a duty, has never found any place in Christian 
ethi(^, and strong theological feeling has usually been directly 
hostile to its growth. Ecclesiastics have, no doubt, taken a 
very large share in political affairs, but this has l)een in most 
cases solely with the object of wresting them into confoi'mity 
with ecclesiastical designs; and no other body of men have 
so uniformly sacrificed the interests of their country to the 
interests of their class. Eor the repugnance between the 
theological and the patriotic spirit, three reasons may, I 
think, be assigned. The first is that tendency of strong 
religious feeling to divert the mind from all terrestrial cares 
and passions, of which the ascetic life was the extreme 
expression, but which has always, under different forms, been 
manifested in the Church. The second arises from the fact 
that each form of theological opinion embodies itself in a 
visible and organised church, with a government, interest, 
and jjolicy of its own, and a fi*ontier often intersecting rether 
than following national boundaries; and these churches 
attract to themselves the attachment and devotion that 
would naturally be bestowed upon the country and its 
nilers. The third reason is, that the saintly and the hereic 
characters, which represent the ideals of religion and of 
patriotism, are generically different; for although they have 
no doubt many common elements of virtue, the distinctive 

VOL. II. L 
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excellence of each is derived from a proportion or disposition 
of qualities altogether different from that of the other.* ^ 

Before dismissing this very important revolution in moral 
history, I may add two remarks. In the first place, we may 
observe that tho relation of tlio two great schools of momls 
to active and political life has been completely changed. 
Among the ancients, the Stoics, who regarded virtue and 
vice as gonerically different from all other things, participated 
actively in public life, and made this participation one of the 
fii*st of duties; while the Epicureans, who i*esolved virtue into 
utility, and esteemed happiness its supreme motive, abstained 
from public life, and taught their disciples to neglect it. 
Asceticism followed the Stoical school in teaching that virtue 
and happiness are generically different things; but it was at 
the same time eminently unfavourable to civic viilme. On 
the other hand, that great industrial movement which has 
arisen since the abolition of slavery, and whicli has always 
been essentially utilitarian in its spirit, has been one of the 
mo.st active and influential elements of political progress. 
This change, though, as far as I know, entii’ely unnoticed by 
historuans, constitutes, I believe, one of the great landmarks 
of moral history. 

The second observation I would make relates to the esti¬ 
mate we form of the value of patriotic actions. However 


* Ob-servo with what a fine per¬ 
ception St. Augustine notices the 
essentially unchristian character 
of the moral dispositions to which 
the greatness of Borne was due. 
He quotes the sentence of Sallust: 
' Civitas, incredibile memoratu est, 
adepts libertate quantum brevi 
creverit, tanta cupido glorise inces- 
serat; ’ and adds: * Ista ergo laudis 
aviditas et cupido glorisa multa 
ilia mirnnda fecit, laudabilia seili- 
cet atque gloriosa secundum homi- 


num ezistimationem . . . causa 
honoris, laudis et glorim consuluo- 
runt patriee, in qua ipsam gloriam 
requirebant, salutemque ejus salqti 
sum prseponere non dubitaverunt| 
pro isto uno vitio, id est, amore 
laudis, pecunise cupiditatem et 
multa aha vitia comprimentes. . . 
Quid aiiud amarent quam gloriam, 
qua volebant etiam post mortem 
tanquam viverein orelaudantium?* 
—JJe dv. Deit v. 12-13. 
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€nuch historians may desire to extend their researches to the 
private and domestic virtues of a people, civic virtues are 
always those which must appear most prominently in their 
pages. History is concerned only with large bodies of men. 
The systems of philosophy or religion which produce splendid 
results qn the great theatre of public life are fully and easily 
appreciated, and i*eaders and writers are both liable to give 
them very undue adWntages over those systems which do 
not favour civic virtues, but exercise their beneficial influence 
in the more obscure fields of individual self-culture, domestic 
morals, or private charity. If valued by the self-sacrifice 
they imply, or by their effects upon human happiness, these 
last i*ank very high, but they scarcely appear in history, and 
they therefore seldom obtain their due weight in historical 
comparisons. Christianity has, I think, suffered peculiarly 
from this cause. Its moral action has always been much 
more poweiful u]>on individuals than upon societies, and the 
spheres in which its superiority over other religions is most 
incontestable, are precisely those which history is least 
capable of realising. 

In attempting to estimate the moml condition of the 
Roman and Byzanline Empires during the Christian period, 
and before the old civilisation had been dissolved by the 
barbarian or Mohammedan invasions, we must continually 
bear this last consideration in mind. We must remember, 
too, that Christianity had acquired an ascendancy among 
nations which were already deeply tainted by the inveterate 
vices of a corrupt and decaying civilisation, and also that 
p^y of the censors from whose pages we ai« obliged to 
^|[brm our estimate of the ago were men who judged human 
frailties with all the fSastidiousness of ascetics, and who ex¬ 
pressed their judgments with all the declamatory exaggeration 
of the pulpit. Modem critics will probably not lay mudi 
stress upon the relapse of the Christians into the ordinary 
dress and usages of the luxurious society alK)ut them, upon 

1.2 
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the ridicule thrown by Christians on those who still adhered' 
to the primitive austerity of the sect, or upon the fact thai 
multitudes who were once mere nominal Pagans had become 
mere nominal Christians. We find, too, a frequent disposi¬ 
tion on the part of moralists to single out some new form of 
luxury, or some trivial custom which they regarded as indeco¬ 
rous, for the most extravagant denunciation, and to magnify 
its importance in a manner which in a later age it is difficult 
even to understand. Examples of this ''kind may be found 
both in Pagan and in Christian writings, and they form an 
extremely curious page in the history of morals. Tims 
Juvenal exhausts his vocabulary of invective in denouncing 
the atrocious criminality of a certain noble, who in the very 
year of his consulship did not hesitate—not, it is true, by 
day, but at least in the sight of the moon and of the stars— 
with his own hand to drive his own chariot along the public 
road.* Seneca was scarcely less scandalised by the ati’ocious 
and, as he thought, unnatural luxury of those who had 
adopted the custom of cooling different beverages by mixing 
them with snow.® Pliny assures us that the most monstrous 
of all criminals was the man who first devised the luxurious 
custom of wearing golden rings.® Apuleius was compelled 
to defend himself for having eulogised tooth-powder, and he 
did so, among other ways, by arguing that nature has justified 
tliis form of propriety, for crocodiles were known periodically 
to leave the waters of the Nile, and to lie with open jaws 


' * Prfftl^r majorum cineres atque 
ossa, voluori 

Carpento rapitur pinguis Darna- 
sippuB et ipse, 

Ipse rotam stringit multo suffla* 
mine conaul; 

Nocte quidem; sed lima videt, 
sed sidera testes 

IntenduntoculoB. Finitum tern- 
pus honoris 


Quiim fuerit, clara Damasippus 
luce flagellum 

Sumet.’—Juvenal, Sat.viii. 146. 

® Nat. Quasi, iv. 13. -EJP- 78- 
• ‘ Pessimum vitae »celus fecit, 
qui id [aurum] primus induit di- 
gitis. . . . quisquis primus instituit 
cunctanter id fecit, Isevisque mani- 
bus, latentibusque induit.’—Plin,' 
Hist. Nat. xxxiii. 4. 
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^pon the banks, while a certain bird proceeds with its beak 
to clean their teeth.' If we were to measure the criminality 
of different customs by the vehemence of the patristic denun¬ 
ciations, we might almost conclude that the most atrocious 
offence ,of their day was the custom of wearing false hair, 
or dyeing natural hair. Clement of Alexandria questioned 
whether the validity of certain ecclesiastical coremoni^ 
might not be affected by wigs; for, ho asked, when the priest 
is phicing his hand on the head of the person who kneels 
before him, if that hand is resting upon false hair, who is it 
he is really blessing 1 Tertullian shuddered at the thought 
that Chiistians might have the hair of those who were in hell, 
upon their heads, and he found in the tiers of fiilse hair that 
were in use a distinct rebellion against the assertion that no 
one can add to his stature, and, in the custom of dyeing the 
hair, a contravention of the declaration that man cannot 
make one hair white or black. Centuries rolled away. The 
Roman Empire tottered to its fall, and floods of vice and 
sorrow ovei-spread the world; but still the il enunciations of 
the Fathers were unabated. St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, and 
St. Gregory Nazianzen continued with uiicomi)romising vehe¬ 
mence the war against false hair, which Tertullian and 
Clement of Alexandria had begnn.^ 

But although the vehemence of the Fathers on such tn vial 
mattera might appear at fii'st sight to imply the existence of 
a society in which giuve coiTuption was rare, such a conclu¬ 
sion would be totally untrue. After every legitimate allow¬ 
ance has been made, the pictures of Roman society by Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, of the society of Marseilles, by Salvian, 
of the society of Asia Minor, and of Constantinople, by 
Chrysostoti, as well as the whole tenor of the history, and 

' See a curious passage in his ’ The history of false hair has 
Apologia. It ehould be said that been written with much learning 
we have only his own account of by M. Ouerlo in his J^oge des Per- 
the charges brought against him. ruquea. 
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mnnmerable inddental notices in the writers, of the time, 
exhibit a condition of depravity, and especially of degrada¬ 
tion, which has seldom been surpassed.* The corruption had 
reached classes and institutions that appeared the most holy. 
The Agapse, or love feasts, which formed one of the most 
touching symbols of Christian unity, ^had become scenes of 
drunkenness and of riot. Denounced by the Fathers, con¬ 
demned by the Council of Laodicea in’ the fourth century, 
and afterwards by the Council of Carthage, they lingered as 
a scandal and an offence till they wfere finally suppressed by 
the Council of Trullo, at the end of the seventh century.* 
The commemomtion of the martyrs soon degenerated into 
scandalous dissipation. Fairs were held on the occasion, 
gross breaches of chastity were frequent, and the annual fes¬ 
tival was suppressed on account of the immoraKty it pro¬ 
duced.* The ambiguous position of the clergy with reference 
to marriage already led to grave disorder. In the time of 
St. Cypiian, before the outbreak of the Decian persecution, 
it had been common to find clergy professing celibacy, but 
keeping, tmder various pretexts, their mistresses in their 
houses; * and, after Constantine, the complaints on this sub¬ 
ject became loud and general.® Virgins and monks often lived 
together in the same house, professing sometimes to share in 


' The fullest vie^ of this age is 
given in a very learned little work 
by Peter Erasmus Muller (1797), 
De Genio Mvi Theodoaiani. Mont- 
faucon has also devoted two essays 
to the moral condition of the East¬ 
ern world, one of which is given in 
Jortin’s Rmarks on JScdmastieal 
History. 

8 See on these abuses Mosheira, 
Ecd Hist. (Soame's ed.), vol. i. p. 
463; Cave’s Primitive Christianity, 
pirt i. ch. xi. 

• Cave’s Primitive Christianity, 


part i. ch. vii. 

* Ay Ixi. 

* Evagrius describes with much 
admiration how certain monks of 
Palestine, by ' a life wholly excel¬ 
lent and 'divine/ had so overcome 
their passions that they were ac¬ 
customed to bathe v(<itn women; 
for ‘ neither sight nor touch, nor a 
woman’s embrace, could make theiU 
relapse into their natural condition. 
Among men they desired to be 
men, and among women, women.' 
{H. E. i. 21.) 
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ghastitythe same bed.* Kich widows were surrounded by 
swarms of clerical sycophants^ who addressed them in tender 
diminutives, studied and consulted their every foible, and, 
under the guise of piety, lay in wait for their gifts or be¬ 
quests, The evil attained such a point that a law was 
made undei Yalentinian depriving the Christian priests 
and monks of that power of receiving legacies winch was 
possessed by every biher class of the community; and St. 
Jerome has mounifully acknowledged that the prohibition 
was necessary.® Great multitudes entered the Chui*ch to 
avoid municipal offices; * the deserts wei’e crowded with men 
whoso sole object wtis to escape from honest labour, and even 
sol diet's used to desert their coloiu'S for the monasteries.® 

* These ‘ mulieres suLintro- iu his copious correspondoiico with 
ductee,’ as they were called, are his female admirers, is to a modern 
continually noticed by Cyprian, layman peculiarly repulsive, and 
.Jerome, and Chrysostom. See sometimes verges upon blasphemy. 
Muller, De Genio Mvl Thcodosiani, In his letter to Eustochiuin, whoso 
and also the Codex Theod. xvi. tit. daughter as a nun liad become the 
ii. ley 44, with the Comments. Dr. ‘ bride of Christ,’ he calls the 
Todd, in his learned Li/e of 8t. mother ‘Socrus Dei,’ the mothor- 
Patrick (p. 91), quotes (I shall not in-law of God. See, tof), the ex- 
venture to do so) from the Lives of travagant flatteries of Chrysostom 
the Irish Saints an extremely curl- in his correspondence with Olym- 
ous legend of a kind of contest of pias. 

sanctity between St. Scuthuuis and • ‘Pudet dicero Bacerdotes ido- 
St. Brendan, in which it was clearly loruni, mimi ot aurigae ot scoria 
proved that the former had mas- hsereditates capiunt; Bolis cleri- 
tered his passions more completely cis et monachis hoc lege pro- 
than the latter. An enthusiast hibetnr, et prohibetur non a perse- 
named Robert d'Arbrisselles is said cutoribus, sed a principibus Chris- 
iu the twelfth century to have re- tianis. Kec de logo conqueror sed 
vived the custom. (Jortin’s Be- doloo cur meruerimus hanc legem.' 
viaxks, A.D. 1106.) Ep. lii, 

’ St. Jerome gives {Ep. lii.) an * See Mil man's Hut. of Early 
extremely onriouN picture of these Christianity, vol. ii. p. 314. 
clerical flatterers, and several ex- • This was one cjiuse of the 
amples of the terms of endearment disputes between St. Gregory the 
they were accustomed to employ. Great and the Emperor Eustace. 
The tone of flattery which St. Je- St. Chrysostom frequently notices 
rome himself, though doubtless the opposition of the military and 
with the purest motives, employs tlie monastic spirits. 
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Noble ladies, pi’etendmg a desire to lead a higher life, abaii' 
doned their husbands to live with low-born lovera.* Pales¬ 
tine, which was soon crowded with pilgrims, had become, 
in the time of St. Gregory of Nyssa, a hotbed of debauchery.* 
The evil reputation of pilgrimages long continued; and in 
the eighth centuiy we find St. Boniface writing to tie Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, imploring the 'bishops to take some 
measures to restrain or regulate the ,pilgrimages of their 
fellow countiywomen; for there were few towns in centml 
Kurope, on the way to Home, wheie English ladies, who 
started as pilgidms, were not living in open prostitution.^ 
The luxury and ambition of the higher prelates, and the pas¬ 
sion for amusements of the inferior priests,* were bitterly 
acknowledged. St. Jerome complained that the banquets of 
many bishops eclipsed in splendour those of the provincial 
governoi*s, and the intrigues by which they obtained offices, 
and the fierce partisanship of their supporters, appear in every 
page of ecclesiastical history. 

In the lay world, perhaps the chief chai'acteristic was ex¬ 
treme childishness. The moi'al enthusiasm was greater than 
it had been in most periods of Paganism, but, being drawn 
away to the desert, it had little influence upon society. The 


' Ilioron. Ep. cxxviii. 

■“ St. Groff. Nyf»s. Ad mnd. 
llieros. Some Catholic writers 
hfivo attempted to throw doubt 
upon the genuineness of this epistle, 
but, Doan Milman thinks, with Jio 
sufficient reason. Its account of 
Jerusalem is to some extent corro¬ 
borated by St. Jerome. {Ad Pauli- 
num, Ep. xxix.) 

• * Pneterea non tacoo charitati 
vestree, quia omnibus servis Dei qui 
hie vel in Scriptura vel in timore Dei 
probatissimi esse vidcntur, displicet 
quod bonum et honestas et pudici- 
ba vestree erclesise illuditur; et 


aliquod Icvamentum turpitudinis 
esset, si prohi beret synodus et 
principes vestri nmlioribus et ve- 
latis feminis illud iter et frequen- 
tiam, quam ad RomanumciTiUitem 
veniondo et redcundo faciunt, quia 
magna ex parte pereunt, paucis 
remeantibus integris. Perpaucse 
cnim sunt ciyitates in Longobardia 
vel in Prancia aut in Gallia in qua 
non sit adultera vel m'^retrix gene¬ 
ris Anglorum, quod scandal um est 
et turpitudo totius ecclesiae vea 
trae.’— (a.d. 745) Ixiii. 

* See Hilman’s Latin Chrin- 
iianity, vol. ii. p. 8. 
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r plo fact that the quarrels between the factions of the 
riot races for a long period eclipsed all political, intellec¬ 
tual, and even religious differences, filled the streets again 
and again with bloodshed, and more than once detemimed 
great revplutions in the State, is sufficient to show the extent 
of the decadence. Patriotism and courage had almost disap¬ 
peared, and, notwithi^tanding the rise of a Pelisarius or a 
Narses, the level of*pub]ic men was extremely depressed. 
The luxury of the court, the servility of the coiu’tiera, and the 
prevailing splendour of dress and of ornament, had attained an 
extravagant height. The world grew accustomed to a dan¬ 
gerous alternation of extreme asceticism and gross vice, and 
sometimes, as in the case of Antioch,^ the most vicious and 
luxurious cities produced the most numerous anchorites. 
There existed a combination of vice and superstition which is 
eminently prejudicial to the nobility, though not equally de¬ 
trimental to the happiness, of man. Public opinion was so 
low, that very many forms of vice attracted little condemna¬ 
tion and punishment, while undoubted belief in the absolving 
efficacy of superstitious rites calmed the imagination and 
allayed the terrors of conscience. There was more false¬ 
hood and treachery than under the Caesai-s, but thero was 
much less cruelty, violence, and shamelessness. There was 
also less public spirit, le.ss independence of character, less 
intellectual freedom. 

In some respects, however, Christianity had already 
effected a gi*eat improvement. The gladiatoxial games had 
disappearod from the West,, and had not been introduced 
into Constantinople. The vast schools of prostitution which 
had gi*own up under the name of temples of Venus were sup¬ 
pressed. Beligion, howevei' deformed and debased, was at 
least no longer a seedplot of depravity, and under the in¬ 
fluence of Christianity the eflScontery of vice had in a great 


* Tillemont, Hut eccl. tome xi. p. 547. 
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measiu'e diaappeared. The gross and extravagant indecency 
of representation, of which we have still examples in the 
paintings on the walls, and the signs on many of the portals 
of Pompeii; the banquets of rich patricians, served by naked 
girls; the hideous excesses of unnatural lust, in which some 
of the Pfigan emperors had indulged w^ith so much publicity, 
wore no longer tolerated. Although sensuality was very 
geneml, it was less obtrusive, and uAnatural and eccentric 
forms had become rare. The presence of a great Church, 
which, amid much superstition and fanaticism, still taught a 
pure momlity, and enforced it by the strongest motives, was 
everywliere felt—controlling, strengthening, or overawing. 
The ecclesiastics were a great body in the State. The cause 
of virtue was strongly organised; it drew to itself the best 
men, determined the course of vacillating but amiable na¬ 
tures, and placed some restraint upon the vicious. A bad 
man might be insensible to the moral beauties of religion, 
but he was still haunted by the recollection of its thieaten- 
bigs. If he emancipated himself from its influence in health 
and prosperity, its power returned in periods of sickness or 
danger, or on the eve of the commission of some great crime. 
If he had nerved himself against all its teri’ors, he was at least 
checked and governed at every turn by the public opinion 
which it had created. That total absence of all lesti'aint, 
all decency, and all fear and remorse, which had been evinced 
by some of the monstere of crime who occupied the Pagan 
throne, and which proves most strikingly the decay of the 
Pagan religion, was no longer possible. The vii-tue of the 
Ijest Pagans was perhaps of as high an order as that of the 
best Christians, though it was of a somewhat difiei’ent type, 
but the vice of the woret Pagans certainly far exceeded that 
of the woi*st Chiistians. The pulpit had become a powerful 
centre of attraction, and charities of many kinds were actively 
developed. 

The morel oflects of the first gi'eat outbiu'st of ascetimsm 
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SO far os we have yet traced them, appear almost unmingled 
evils. In addition to the essentially distorted ideal of perfec¬ 
tion it produced, the simple withdrawal from active life of 
that moral enthusiasm, which is the leaven of society, was 
extremely pernicious, and there can be little doubt that to 
this cause we must in ^ great degree attribute the conspicuous 
failure of the Church, for some centuries, to effect any moie 
considerable ameliora&on in the moral condition of Europe. 
There were, however, some distinctive excellences springing 
even from the first phase of asceticism, which, although they 
do not, as I conceive, suffice to counterbalance these evils, 
may justly qualify our censure. 

The first condition of all really great moral excellence is 
a spirit of genuine self-sacrifice and self-renunciation. The 
habits of compromise, moderation, reciprocal self-restraint, 
gentleness, courtesy, and refinement, which arc appropriate 
to luxurious or utilitarian civilisations, are ve\*y favourable 
to the development of many secondary virtues; but there is in 
human nature a capacity for a higher and more heroic reach 
of excellence, which demands very different spheres for its 
display, accustoms men to far nobler aims, and oxercLses a 
firr greater attractive infiuence upon mankind. Imperfect 
and distorted as was the ideal of the anchorite; deeply, too, 
as it was perverted by the admixture of a spuitiial selfish¬ 
ness, still the example of many thousands, who, in obedience 
to what they believed to be right, voluntsirily gave up every¬ 
thing that men hold dear, cast to the winds every comj>ro- 
miso with enjoyment, and made extreme self-abnegation the 
very piinciple of their lives, was not wholly lost upon the 
world. At a time when increasing riches had profoundly 
tainted the Church, they taught men * to lovo labour more 
than rest, and ignominy more than glory, and to give more than 
to receive.*^ At a time when the passion for ecclesiastical 

* This was enjoined in the rule of St. Paphnutius. See Tillenjont, 

tome z. p. 45. 
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dignities had become the scandal of the Empire, they systcyiv 
atically abstained from them, teaching, in their quaint bqt 
energetic language, that * there are two classes a monk should 
especially avoid—bishops and women.’* The very eccen¬ 
tricities of their lives, their uncouth forms, their horrible 
penances, won the admiration of rude men, and the supersti¬ 
tious reverence thus excited gradually passed to the charity 
and the self-denial which formed the higher elements of the 
monastic character. Multitudes of barbarians were converted 
to Christianity at the sight of St. Simeon Stylites. The hermit, 
too, was s|)eedily idealised by the popular imagination. The 
more repulsive features of his life and appearance were forgot¬ 
ten. He was thought of only as an old man with long white 
beard and gentle aspect, weaving his mats beneath the palm- 
trees, while daBmons vainly tried to distract him by their strata¬ 
gems, and the wild beasts grew tame in his presence, and every 
disease and every soitow vanished at his word. The imagi¬ 
nation of Christendom, fascinated by this ideal, made it the 
centre of countless legends, usually very childish, and occa¬ 
sionally, as we have seen, worse than childish, yet full of 
beautiful touches of human nature, and often conveying ad- 
mimble moral lessons.'^ Nui-sery tales, which fii’st determine 
the course of the infant imagination, play no inconsiderable 
part in the history of humanity. In the fable of Psyche— 


* ‘ Omuimoclis mouachum fu- 
gere debere muUeree ot episcopos.’ 
—Cassian, De CcBnob. Inst. xi. 17. 

* We also find now and then, 
chpugh I think very rarely, intel¬ 
lectual flashes of some brilliancy. 
Two of them strike me as especially 
noteworthy. St. Arsenins refused 
to separate young criminals from 
communion though he had no 
hesitation about old men; for he 
had observed that young men 
speedily get accustomed and in¬ 


different to the state of excom¬ 
munication, while old men feel 
continually, and acutely, the sepa¬ 
ration. (Socrates, iv. 23.) St, 
Apollonius explained the Egyptian 
idolatry with the most intelligent 
rationalism. The or, he thought, 
was in the first instance worshipped 
for its domestic uses; the Nile, 
because it was the chief cause of 
the fertility of the soil &c. (Ru- 
flnus, Hist, Mon. cap. vif.) 
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tHkt bright talc of passionate love with which the Greeh 
mAher lulled her child to rest—Pagan antiquity has be¬ 
queathed US a single specimen of transcendent beauty, and the 
lives of the saints of the desert often exhibit an imagination 
different indeed in kind, but scarcely less brilliant in its dis¬ 
play. St. !A.ntony, we are told, was thinking one night that 
he was the best man in«the desert, when it was revealed to 
him that there was another hermit far holier than himself. In 
the morning he stai’ted across the desert to visit this unknown 
saint. He met fii*st of all a centaur, and afterwards a little 
man with horns and goat’s feet, who said that he was a faun; 
and these, having pointed out tlie way, he anived at last at 
his destination. St. Paul the hermit, at whose cell he stopped, 
was one hundred and thirteen years old, and, having been 
living for a very long period in absolute solitude, he at first 
rafuvsed to admit the visitor, but at last consented, embraced 
him, and began, with a very paidonable curiosity, to question 
1dm minutely about the world he had left; ‘ whether thera 
was much new building in the towns, what emigre ruled the 
world, whether there were any idolaters remaining ?' The 
colloquy was interrupted by a crow, which came with a loaf 
of bread, and St. Paul, observing that duiing the last sixty 
years his daily allowance had been only half a loaf, declared 
that this was a proof that he had done right in admitting 
Antony. The hermits returned thanks, and sat down to¬ 
gether by the margin of a glassy stream. But now a diffi¬ 
culty arose. Neither could bring himself to break the loaf 
before the other. St. Paul alleged that St. Antony, being 
his guest, should take the precedence; but St. Antony, who 
was only ninety years old, dwelt upon the greater age of St. 
Paul. So scrupulously polite were these old men, that they 
l)assed the entire afternoon disputing on this weighty ques¬ 
tion, till at last, when the evening was drawing in, a happy 
thought struck them, and, each holding one end of the loaf, 
they pulled together. To abridge tlie story, St. Paul soon 
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died, and his companion, being a weak old man, was unable 
to bury him, when two lions came from the desert and dag 
the grave with their paws, deposited the body in it, raised a 
loud howl of lamentation, and then knelt down submissively 
before St. A ntx)ny, to beg a blessing. The authority for this 
history is no less a person than St. Jerome, who relates it as 
literally true, and intersperses his narrative with severe 
reflections on all who might question his accuracy. 

The historian Palladiiis assures ub that he heard from 
the lips of St. Macarius of Alexandria an account of a pil¬ 
grimage which that saint had made, under the impulse of 
curiosity, to visit the enchanted garden of Jaimes and Jam- 
bres, tenanteid by diemons. For nine days Macarius traversed 
the desert, directing his course by the stars, and, from time 
to time, fixing reeds in the groimd, as landmarks for his 
return; but this precaution proved useless, for the devils 
tore up the reeds, and placed them during the night by the 
head of the sleeping saint. As he drew near the garden, 
seventy dsemons of various forms came forth to meet him, 
and reproached him for disturbing them in their home. St. 
Macarius promised simply to walk round and inspect the 
wonders of the garden, and then depart without doing it 
any injury. He fulfilled his promise, and a Journey of twenty 
days brought him again to his cell.* Other legends are, 
liowever, of a loss fantastic nature; and many of them 
display, though sometimes in veiy whimsical forms, a spirit 
of courtesy which seems to foreshadow the later chivalry, 
and some of them contain striking protests against the very 
supemtitions that were most prevalent. When St. Macarius 
was sick, a bunch of grapes was once given to him; but his 
charity impelled him to give them to another hermit, who in 
his turn i*efused to keep them, and at last, having made the 
circuit of the entire desert, they were returned to the saint.^ 

* PiUladius, Hist. Laus. cap. * lliiflntis, Hist, MonacK capk 
Kix. xsix. 
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llhe same saint, whose usual beverage was putrid water, 
tifver failed to drink wine when set before him by the 
hermits he visited, atoning privately for this relaxation, 
which he thought the laws of courtesy required, by ab¬ 
staining from water for as many days as he had drunk 
glasses of wine.^ One of his disciples once meeting an 
idolatrous priest runi^g in great haste across the desert, 
with a great stick in his hand, cried out in a loud voice, 
‘ Whore are you goi?ig, daemon V The priest, naturally 
indignant, beat the Christian severely, and was proceeding 
on his way, when he met St. Macarius, who accosted him 
HO courteously and so tenderly that the Pagan’s heart was 
touched, he became a convei-t, and his first act of charity 
was to tend the Christian whom he had beaten.® St. Avitus 
being on a visit to St. Marcian, this latter saint placed before 
him some bread, which Avitus refused to eat, saying that 
it was his custom never to touch food till after sunset. St. 
Marcian, professing his own inability to defer his repast, 
implored his guest for once to break this custom, and being 
refused, exclaimed, ‘ Alas! I am filled with anguish that you 
have come here to see a wise man and a saint, and you see 
only a glutton.’ St. Avitus was grieved, and said, *ho 
would rather even eat flesh than hear such words,’ and 
he sat down as desired. St. Marcian then confessed that his 
own custom was the same as that of his brother saint; * but,’ 
he added, ‘ we know that charity is better than fasting; for 
charity is enjoined by the Divine law, but fasting is left in 
our own power and will.’ ® St. Epiphanius having invited 
St. Hilaiius to his cell, placed before him a dish of fowl. 
‘ Pardon me, father,’ said St. Hilarius, ‘ but since 1 have 
become a monk I have never eaten flesh.’ ‘ And I,’ said St. 
Epiphanius,** since I have become a monk have never suflered 


‘ Tillemont, ffist. eccl. tome 
viii. pp. 583, 584. 


* Ibid. p. 589. 

■ Theocloret, Philoth. cap. iii. 
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tlie sun to go down upon my wrath.' * Your rule,’ rejoined 
the other, * is more excellent than mine.' * While a rich la^ 
was courteously fulfilling the duties of hospitality to a monk, 
her child, whom she had for this purpose left, fell into a well. 
It lay unharmed upon tiie surface of the water, and after¬ 
wards told its mother that it had seen the arms of'the saint 
Bustfiining it below.* At a time when, it was the custom to 
look upon the marriage state with profound contempt, it was 
revealed to St. Macarius of Egypt that two married women 
in a neighbouring city were more holy than he was. The 
saint immo<liately visited them, and asked their mode of 
life, but they utterly repudiated .the notion of their sanctity. 

‘ Holy father,’ they said, ‘ siiffer \is to tell you frankly the 
truth. Even this very night we did not shrink from sleeping 
with our husbands, and what good works, then, can you 
expect from usl’ The saint, however, persisted in his in¬ 
quiries, and they then told him their stories. ‘ We are,’ they 
said, ‘ in no way related, but we maiTied two brothel’s. We 
have lived together for fiftwn ycam, without one licentious 
or angry word. We have enti'oated our husbands to let us 
leave them, to join the societies of holy virgins, but they 
refused to pei’mit us, and we then promised Iwfore Heaven 
that no worldly word should sully our lips.’ * Of a truth,’ 
cried St. Macarius, ‘ I sec that God regards not whether one 
is virgin or married, whether one is in a monastery or in the 
world. He considers only the disposition of the heart, and 
gives the Spirit to all who desire to serve Him, whatever 
their condition may be.’ ^ 

I have multiplied these illustrations to an extent that 
must, I fear, have already somewhat taxed the patience of 
my readers; but the fact that, during a long period of history, 
these saintly legends formed the ideals guiding the imagina- 

' Verba Seniorum. • Tillemont, tome riii.pp. 694, 

* Theodoret, Philoth. cap. ii. 696. 
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<5oii and reflecting the moral sentiment of the Christian 
gives them an importance far beyond their intrinsic 
value. Before dismissing the saints of the desert, there is 
one other class of legends to which I desire to advert. I 
mean those which describe the connection between saints 
and the animal world. These legends are, I think, woithy of 
special notice in moihl history, as representing the first, 
iind at the same timg one of the most striking efforts ever 
made in Christendom to inculcate a feeling of kindness and 
pity towaixls the bnito creation. In Pagan antiquity, con¬ 
siderable steps had been made to raise this form of humanity 
to a recognised branch of ethics. The way had been pre¬ 
pared by numerous anecdotes growing for the most part 
out of simple ignorance of natural history, which all t<mded 
to diininish the chasm between men and animals, by i-epre- 
senting the latter as possessing to a very high degree both 
moml and rational qualities. Elephants, it was believed, 
were endowed not only with reason and benevolence, but 
also with rcvei*ential feelings. They woi*shipped the sun and 
moon, and in the forests of Mauritania they were accustomed 
to assemble every new moon, at a certain river, to perform 
religious rites.* The hippopotamus taught men the medicinal 
value of bleeding, being accustomed, when affected by plc- 
thory, to bleed itself with a thoin, and afterwards close the 
wound with slime.^ Pelicans committed suicide to feed their 
young; and bees, when they had broken the laws of their 
sovereign.* A temple was erected at Sestos to commemorate 
the affection of an eagle which loved a young girl, and upon 
her death cast itself in despair into the flames by which her 
body was consumed.^ Numerous anecdotes are related of 

^ Pliny, HKst, Nat viii. 1. This habit of bet s is mentio];.ed by 
Many ane^otes of elephants are St. Ambrose. The pelican, as is 
collected viii. 1-12. See, too, well known, afterwards became an 
Dion Cassius, xzxiz. 38. emblem of Christ. 

* Pliny, viii. 40. * Plin. Hist. Nat. x. 6. 

* Donne’s Biathanatos. p. 22. 
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faitbful dogs which refused to survive their masters, and otie 
of these had, it was said, been tinnsformed into the dog-star.' 
The dolphin, especially, became the subject of many beautiful 
l^ends, and its affection for its young, for music, and above 
all for little children, excited the admiration not oijly of the 
populace, but of the most distinguished naturalists.^ Many 
philosophers ascribed to animals a rational soul, like that of 
man. According to the Pythagoreans- human souls transmi¬ 
grate after death into animals. According to the Stoics and 
others, the souls of men and animals were alike parts of the 
all-pervading Divine Spirit that animates the world.® 

Wo may even find traces from an early period of a certain 
measure of legislative protection for animals. By a veiy 
natural process, the ox, as a principal agent in agriculture, 
and therefore a kind of .symbol of civilisation, was in many 
tlifferent countries regarded with a peculiar reverence. The 
sanctity attached to it in Egypt is well known. That tender¬ 
ness to animals, which is one of the most beautiful features 
in the Old Testament writings, shows itself, among other 
ways, in the command not to muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the corn, or to yoke together the ox and the ass.'* Among 
tlie early Bomans the same feeling was can-ied so far, that 
for a long time it was actually a capital offence to sl.aughter 
an ox, that animal being pronounced, in a special sense, the 

‘ A long list of logouds about modern philosophers, concerning 
dogs is given by Legendre, in the the souls of animals, is given by 
very curious chapter on animals, in Bayle, Did. arts. ‘ Pereira E,’ 
his TVaiiS de POpinion, tome i. * Ilorarius K.' 
pp. 308-327. The Jewish law did not con 

* Pliny tells some extremely fine its care to oxen. The reader 

pretty stories of this kind. {Hist, will remember the touching pro- 
Nat. ix. 8-9.) See, too, Aulus vision, *Thou shalt not seethe a 
Gollius, xvi. 19. The dolphin, on kid in bis mother’s milk’ (Deut. 
account of its love for its young, xiv. 21); and the law forbidding 
became a common symbol of Christ men to take a parent bird that was 
among the early Christians. sitting on its young or on its egga 

• A very full account of the (Deut. xxii. 6,7.) 
opinions, both of ancient and 
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fellow-labourer of man.’ A similar law is said to have in 
early times existed in Greece.® The beautiful passage in which 
the Psalmist describes how the sparrow could find a shelter 
and a home in the altar of the temple, was as applicable to 
Greece to Jerusalem. The sentiment of Xenoci*ates who, 
when a bird pursued by a hawk took i-efugo in bis breast, 
caressed and finally released it, saying to his disciples, that a 
good man should nevsr give up a suppliant,® was believed to 
be shared by the gods, and it was regarded as an act of im¬ 
piety to disturb the birds who had built their neats beneath 
the porticoes of the temple.^ A case is related of a child who 
was even put to death on account of an act of aggi-avatcd 
cruelty to birds.® 

The general tendency of nations, as they advance from 
a rude and warlike to a refined and poJiceful condition, from 
the stage i.n which the realising powers are faint and dull, to 
that in which they are sensitive and vivid, is undoubtedly to 
become moiu gentle and humane in their actions; but this, 
like all other general tendencies in history, may bo counter¬ 
acted or modified by many special circumstances. The law 1 


* * Cujua tanta fuit apud anti- 
quos veneratio, ut tarn capital cssot 
bovem nocuisso quam civem.’— 
Columella, lib. vi, in prumm. ‘ Hie 
sociuB hominum in rnstico opere et 
Oereris minister. Ab hoc antiqui 
manus iUi abstinere voluorunt ut 
capite sanxerint si quis occidisset.’ 
—-Varro, J)e Re Emtio, lib. ii. cap. 

V. 

’ See Legendre, tome ii. p. 338. 
The sword with which the priest 
sacrificed the ox was afterwards 
pronounced taccursed. (JElian, 
Hist. Var. lib. viii. cap. iii.) 

* Diog. LaSrt. Xenocratea. 

* There is a story told by 
Herodotus (i. 157-^159) of an am¬ 
bassador who was sent by his fei- 
tow-couutxymen to consult an oracle 


at Miletus about a suppliant who 
had taken refuge with the Cjmseans 
and was demanded with menace by 
his enemies. The oracle, being 
bribed, eqjoined tho surrender. 
The ambassador on leaving, with 
seeming carelessness disturbed tho 
sparrows under the portico of the 
temple, when tho voice from behind 
the alter denounced his impiety for 
disturbing the guests of the gods. 
The ambassador replied with an ob¬ 
vious and withering retort, .ffilian 
says {Hist, Var.) that tho Athenians 
condemned to death a boy for kill¬ 
ing a sparrow that had taken 
refuge in the temple of iEscula- 
piuB. 

* Quintilian, Inst. v. 9. 
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have mentioned, about oxen was oi)viously one of those th^t 
belong to a very early stage of progress, when legislators are 
labouring to form agricultural habits among a 'w arlike and 
nomadic people.^ The games in which the slaughter'of 
animals bore so large a part, having been introduced but a 
little before the extinction of the repi^blic, did very much to 
arrest or i-etard the natural progress of humane sentiments. 
In ancient Greece, besides the bull-%hts of Thessaly, the 
combats of quails and cocks® were favourite amusements, 
and wei'e much encouraged by the legislators, as furnishing 
examples of valour to the soldiei*s. The colossal dimensions 
of the Roman games, the circumstances that favoured them, 
and the overwhelming interest they speedily excited, I have 
described in a former chaptei*. Wo have seen, however, that, 
notwithstanding the gladiatorial shows, the standard of 
humanity towards men was considerably raised during the 
Kmpirc. It is also well woi-thy of notice that, notwithstanding 


‘ In the Sfimo way wo find 
sovoral chapters in the Zendavesta 
about the criminality of injuring 
dogs ; which is explained by the 
great importance of shepherd’s 
dogs to a pastorjil pciOplo. 

® On the origin of Greek cock- 
fighting, see ^lian, Hist. Var. ii. 
28. Many particulars about it are 
given by Athonaeus. Chrysippus 
maintained that cock-fighting was 
the final cause uf cocks, these birds 
being made by Providence in order 
to inspire us by the example of 
their courage. (Plutarch, De Hepug. 
Stoic.) The Greeks do not, how¬ 
ever, appear to have known ‘ cock¬ 
throwing,’ the favourite English 
game of throwing a stick called a 
‘cock-stick’ at cocks. It was a 
very ancient and very popular 
amusement, and was practised 
especially on Shrove Tuesday, and 
by school-boys. Sir Thomas More 


liad been famous for his skill in it. 
(Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 
283 ) Three origins of it have 
been given:—1st, that in the 
Runish wars the Saxons failed to 
surprise a certain city in conse¬ 
quence of the crowing of cocks, 
and had in consequence a great 
hatred of that bird ; 2nd, that the 
cocks {galli) wore special repre¬ 
sentatives of Frenchmen, with 
whom the English were constantly 
at war; and 3rd, that they were 
connected with the denial of St, 
Peter. As Sir Charles Sedley 
said:— 

* Mayst thou be p\inished for St 
Peter’s crime, 

And on Shrove Tuesday perish in 
thy prime.' 

Knight’s Old England, vol. ii. p 
126. 
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passion for the combats of wild beasts, Eoman literatiue 
and the later literature of the nations subject to Home abound 
in delicate touches displaying in a very high degree a sensi¬ 
tiveness to the feelings of the animal world. Tliis tender 
interest i|i animal life is one of the most distinctive features 
of the poetry of Virgd. Lucretius, who rarely struck the 
chords of pathos, had at a still earlier period drawn a very 
beautiful picture of the sorrows of the bereaved cow, who.se 
calf had been sacrificed upon the altar. ’ Plutarch mentions, 
incidentally, that he could never bring himself to sell, in its 
old age, the ox which had served him faithfully in the time 
of its strength.* Ovid expressed a similar sentiment with an 
almost equal emphasis.^ Juvenal speaks of a Roman lady 
with her eyes filled with tears on account of the death of a 
sparrow.^ Apollonius of Tyana, on the gi*ound of humanity, 
refused, even when invited by a king, to particii)ate in the 
chase.® Ai’rian, the friend of Epictetus, in his book iq)on 


' De Natura Rcruniy lib. ii. 

“ Life of Marc. Cato. 

* ' Quid jneruere boves, animal t>ine 
fraude dolisquo, 

Innocuum, simplex, natiim tole- 
rare laboros ? 

Immemor est domum noc fru- 
gnm munere diguus. 

Qui potuit curvi dempto modo 
pondere aratri 

Ruricolam mactaro suum.’— 
Metamorph. xv. 120-124. 

* Cujus 

Turbavit nitidos extinctus pas¬ 
ser ocellos.* 

Juvenal, Sat. vi. 7-8. 

There is a little poem in Catullus 
(iii.) to console his mistress upon 
the death of her favourite sparrow; 
and Hartial more than once al¬ 
ludes to the pets of the Roman 
ladies. 


Compare tlio clinrminp; de¬ 
scription of tlie Prioress, in Chau¬ 
cer;— 

‘She was so charitable and so 
pilous, 

She woldo wepe if that she saw a 
inous 

Caught in a trappe, if it were ded 
or bledde. 

Of smale heundea had she that 
she fedde 

With rested flesh and milko and 
wastol brode. 

But sore wept she if one of them 
were dede, 

Or if men smote it with a yerde 
smelt: 

And all was conscience and tendre 
herte.’ 

Prologm to the ‘ Canterbury TaUe, 

* Philost. Ajpol. i. 3S. 
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coiiramg, anticipated the beautiful picture which Addis 9 ii. 
has drawn of the huntsman refusing to sacrifice the life of 
the captured hare which had given him so much pleasure in 
its flight.* 

These touches of feeling, slight as they may appear, indi* 
cate, I think, a vein of sentiment sucji as wo should scarcely 
have expected to find coexisting with the gigantic slaughter 
of the ampMtheatre. The progress, hbwever, was not only 
one of sentiment—it was also shown in distinct and definite 
teaching. Pythagoras and Empedocles were quoted as the 
founders of this branch of ethics. The moral duty of kind¬ 
ness to animals was in the first instiince based upon a 
dogmatic assertion of the transmigration of souls, and, the 
doctrine that animals ai'o within the circle of human duty 
being thus laid down, subsidiary considerations of humanity 
were alleged. The rapid growth of the Pythagorean school, 
in the latter days of the Empu'e, made these considerations 
familiar to the peoi>le.* Porphyry elaborately advocated, 
and even Seneca for a time practised, abstinence from flesh. 
But the most remarkable figure in this movement is imques- 
tiouably Plutarcdi. Casting aside the dogma of transmigra¬ 
tion, or at least speaking of it only as a doubtful conjectui’e, 
he places the duty of kindness to animals on the broad ground 
of the affections, and he urges that duty with an emphasis 
and a detail to which no adequate parallel can, I beUeve, be 
found in the Christian wiitings for at least seventeen hunditwi 
years. He condemns absolutely the games of the amphitheati’e, 


' See the curiuus chapter in his 
Kvi't} 7 etik( 1 s, xvi. and compare if; 
with No. 116 in the Spectator. 

* In his De Ahstineniia Camis. 
The controversy between Origen 
and Celsus furnishes us with a 
very curiou.s illustration of the 
extravagances into which some 


Pagans of the third century fell 
about animals. Ce}8us objected to 
the Christian doctnue about the 
position of men in the universe, 
that many of the animals were at 
least the equals of men both in 
reason, religious feeling, and know 
ledge. (Orig. Cent. Cde. lib. iv.) 
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with great force upon tho effect of such spectacles in 
liardening the character, enumerates in detail, and denoiinces 
with unqualified energy, the refined cruelties which gastro¬ 
nomic fancies had produced, and asserts in the strongest 
language ^hat every man has duti&s to the animal world as 
ti*uly as to his fellow-men.^ 

If we now pass to*the Christian Chinch, we shall find 
that little or no progress was at fii*st made in this sphere. 
Among the Manicheans, it is true, tho mixture of Oriental 
notions was shown in an absolute prohibition of animal food, 
and abstinence from this food was also frequently practised upon 
totally different grounds by the orthodox. Ono or two of the 
Fathers have also mentioned with approbation the humane 
counsels of the Pythagoreans.® But, on the other hand, the 
doctrine of transmigration was emphatically repudiated by 
the Catholics; the human race-was isolated, by the scheme 
of redemption, more than over from all other races; and in 
the range and cii’cle of duties mciilcated by the early Fathers 
those to animals had no place. This is indeed the one form 
of humanity which appears more prominently in the Old 
Testament than in the New. The many beautiful traces of 
it in the former, which indicate a sentiment,® even where 
they do not very strictly define a duty, gave way befoi’e an 

’ These views are chiefly de- writers have been remarkable for 
fended in his two tracts on eating the great emphasis with which they 
flesh. Plutarch has also recurred inculcated the duty of kindness to 
to the subject, incidentally, in seve- animals. fcJoe some passages from 
ralother works, especially in a very them, cited in Wollaston, Religion 
beautiful pvssage in his of of Nature, sec. ii., note. Maimo- 
Marctis Cato. . aides believed in a future life for 

‘ See, for example, a striking animals, to recompense them for 
^ssage in Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. their sufferings here. (Bayle, Diet. 
ii. St. Cleniint imagines Pytlia- art, ‘Rorarius D.') There is a 
goras had borrowed his sentiments curious collection of the opinions 
on this subject from Moses. of different writers on this lastpoint 

* There is, 1 believe, no record in a little book called the RiffMi 
of ahy wild beast combats existing of Animals, by William Drummond 
among the Jews, and the rabbinical (London, 1838), pp. 197 -205. 
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ardent philanthropy which regarded human interests as t|;Le 
one end^ and the relations of man to his Creator as the one 
question, of life, and dismissed somewhat contemptuously, as 
an idle sentimentalism, notions of duty to animals.^ A re¬ 
fined and subtle sympathy with animal feeling js indeed 
rarely found among those who are engaged very actively in 
tho affairs of life, and it was not without a meaning or a 
reason that Shakespeare placed that exquisitely pathetic 
analysis of the suflerings of the wounded stag, which is per¬ 
haps its most j)erfect poetical expression, in the midst of the 
morbid dreamings of the diseased and melancholy Jacques. 

But while what are called the rights of animals had no 
place in the etliics of the Chm*ch, a feeling of sympathy with 
the irmtional creation was in some degree inculcated indi¬ 
rectly by the incidents of the hagiology. It was very natural 
that tho hermit, living in the lonely deserts of the East, or in 
the vast forests' of Europe, should come into an intimate con¬ 
nection with tho animal world, and it was no less natural that 
tho popular imagmation, when depicting the hermit life, 
should make this connection the centre of many picturesque 
and sometimes touching legends. The birds, it was said, 
stooped in their flight at the old man’s call; the lion and tho 
hyena crouched submissively at his feet; his heart, which 
was closed to all human intorcsts, expanded freely at the 
sight of some suffering animal j and something of his own 
sanctity descended to tho companions of his solitude and the 
objects of bis miracles. Tho wild beasts attended St. Thoon 
when he walked abroad, and tho saint rewarded them by 
giving them drink out of his well. An Egyptian hermit had 
made a l)eautiful garden in the desert, and used to sit beneath 
the palm-trees while a lion ate fruit from his hand. When 

* Thus St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 9) its natural meaning, with tho oon- 
turned aside the precept, * Thou temptuous question, ‘ Doth God 
shalt not muzzle tlie mouth of the take care fur oxen ?' 
ox that treadeth out the corn,' from 
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St. Poemen was shivering in a winter night, a lion crouched 
ll^ide him, and became his covering. Lions buried St. Paul 
the hermit and St. Mary of Egypt. They appear in the 
legends of St. Jerome, St. Gerasimus, St. John the Silent, 
St. Simeon, and many others. When an old and feeble monk, 
named Zosimas, was on his journey to Caesai*ca, with an ass 
which bore his posselsions, a lion seized and devoured the 
ass, but, at the comi^and of the saint, the lion itself carried 
the burden to the city gates. St. Helenus called a wild ass 
from its herd to bear his burden through the wilderness. The 
same saint, as well as St. Pachomius, crossed the Nile on the 
back of a crocodile, as St. Scuthinus did the Irish Channel 
on a sea monster. Stags continually accompanied saints upon 
their journeys, bore their burdens, ploughed thoii’ fields, re- 
vealed their relics. The hunted stag was especially the theme 
of many picturesque legends. A Pagan, named Branchion, 
was once pursuing an exhausted stag, when it took i-efuge in 
a cavern, whose threshold no inducement could persuade the 
hounds to cross. The astonished hunter entered, and found 
himself in presence of an old hermit, who at once protected 
the fugitive and converted the pui*suer. In the legends of 
St. EiLstachius and St. Hubeit), Clnist is represented as having 
assumed the form of a hunted shig, which turned upon its 
pui-suer, with a crucifix glittering on its brow, and, addressing 
him with a human voice, converted him to Christianity. In 
the full frenzy of a chase, hounds and stag stopped and knelt 
down together to venei-ate the relics of St. Fingar. On the 
festival of St. Kegulua, the wild stags a.ssombled at the tomb 
of the saint, as the ravens used to do at tliat of St. Apollinar 
of Kavenna. St. Erasmus was the special protector of oxen, 
and they jpelt down voluntarily before his shrine. St. An¬ 
tony was the protector of hogs, who were usually introduced 
into his pictiu'es. St, Bridget kept pigs, and a wild boar came 
from the forest to subject itself to her rule. A horse fore¬ 
shadowed by its lamentations the death of St. Columba. The 
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three companions of St. Colman were a cock, a mouse, and^^ 
6y. The cock announced the hour of devotion, the mouse 
bit the ear of tho drowsy saint till ho got up, and if in the 
coui-se of his studios he was afflicted by any wandering 
thoughts, or called away to other business, the fly^ alighted 
on the line whore he had left off, and kept the place. TjO- 
gends, not without a certain whimsicaf beauty, described the 
moral qualities existing in animals. A hermit was accus¬ 
tomed to share his supper with a wolf, which, one evening 
entering the cell befoi-o the return of the master, stole a 
loaf of bread. Struck with remorse, it was a week before it 
ventured again to visit the cell, and when it did so, its head 
hung down, and its whole demeanour manifested the most 
profound contrition. The hermit ‘stroked with a gentle 
hand its bowed down head,’ and gave it a double portion as 
a token of forgiveness. A lioness knelt down with lamenta¬ 
tions before another saint, and then led him to its cub, which 
was blind, but which i-oceived its sight at the prayer of the 
saint. Next day the lioness returned, bearing the skin of a 
wild beast as a mark of its gratitude. Nearly the same thing 
happened to St. Macarius of Alexandria; a hyena knocked 
at his door, brought its young, which was blind, and which 
Iho saint restored to sight, and repaid the obligation soon 
afterwards by bringing a fleece of wool. ‘ 0 hyena!' said 
the saint, ‘ how did you obtain this fleece 1 you must have 
stolen and oaten a sheep.’ Full of shame, the hyena hung its 
head down, but persisted in offering its gift, which, however, 
the holy man refused to receive till the hyena ‘ had sworn * 
to cease for the futuie to leb. Tlie hyena bowed its head in 
token of its acceptance of the oath, and St. Macarius after¬ 
wards gave the fleece to St. Melania. Other legeeids simply 
speak of the sympathy between saints and the irrational 
world. The birds came at the call of St. Cuthbert, and a deaa 
bird W41S I’esiiscitated by his prayer. When St. Aengussius, 
in felling wood, had cut his hand, the birds gathered round. 
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£^d with loud cries lamented his misfoi'tuiie. A little bii’d, 
struck down and mortally wounded by a hawk, fell at the 
feet of St. Kieranus, who shed tears as he looked upon its 
tom breast, and offered up a prayer, upon which the bird 
was instantly healed.^ 

Many hundreds, I ^should perhaps hardly exaggerate weie 
I to say many thousands, of legends of this kind exist in the 
lives of the saints. •Suggested in the first instance by that 
desert life which was at once the earliest phase of monachism 
and one of the earliest sources of Christian mythology, 
strengthened by the symbolism which represented different 
virtues and vices under the forms of animals, and by the 
reminiscences of the rites and the supei-stitions of Paganism, 
the connection between men and animals became the key¬ 
note of an infinite variety of fantastic tales. In our eyes 
they may appear extravagantly puerile, yet it will swircely, I 
hope, bo necessary to apologise for introducing them into 
what puri)orts to be a gi*ave work, when it is romemborod 
that for many centuries they were universally accepted by 
mankind, and wei*e so interwoven with all local traditions, 
and with all the associations of education, that they at once 
detennined and reflected the inmost feelings of the heart. 
Their tendency to create a certain feeling of sympathy to- 
wai*ds animals Is manifest, and this is probably the utmost 


' I have taken these illustra¬ 
tions from the collection of hermit 
literature in Rosweyde, from dif¬ 
ferent volumes of tlie Rollandists, 
from the Dialogues of Sulpicius' 
Sevorus, and from what is perhaps 
the most ii^eresting of all collec¬ 
tions of saintly legends, Oolgan's 
Acta Sanctorum Hibernia. M. 
Alfred Maury, in his most valuable 
work, Ligendea Reuses dw Moyen 
Age, has examined minutely the 
part played by animals in symbol¬ 


ising virtues and vices, and has 
shown the way in which the same 
incidents were repeated, with slight 
variations, in different legends. M. 
de Muntalembcrt has devoted what 
is probably the most beautiful 
chapter of his Moines (TOccideni 
(‘Les Moines et la Nature’) to the 
relations of monks to the animal 
world; but the numerous legends 
he cites are all, with ono or two 
exceptions, different from those 1 
have given. 
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tho Catholic Ohuitjh has done in that direction.* A 
few authentic instances may, indeed, he cited of saints whose 
natural gentleness of disposition was displayed in kindness to 
the animal world. Of St. James of Venice—an obscure saint 
of the thirteenth century—it is told that he was accustomed to 
buy and release the birds with which Italian boys used to play 
by attafthing them to strings, saying tliat ‘ he pitied the little 
birds of the Lord,' and that his ‘ tenden*chaiity recoiled from 
all cruelty, even to the most diminutive of animals.’^ St. 
Francis of Assisi was a more conspicuous example of the same 
Spirit. ‘ If T could only be presented to the emperor,’ he used 
to say, * I would pray him, for the love of God, and of me, to 
issue an edict prohibiting any one from catching or imprison- 
uig my sisters the larks, and ordeiing that all who have oxen 
or asses should at Christmas feed them pariicularly well.’ A 
crowd of legends turning upon this theme wore related of 
him. A wolf, near Giibbio, being adjiu-od by him, promised 
to abstain from eating sheep, placed its paw in the hand of 
tho saint to ratify the promise, and was afterwards fed from 
house to house by tho inhabitants of the city. A crowd of 
birds, on another occasion, came to hear the saint preach, as 
fish did to hear St. Antony of Padua. A falcon awoke him 
at his hour of pmyer. A gras8ho}>jx}r encouraged him by her 
melody to sing praises to God. The noisy swallows kept 
silence when he began to teach.® 

• Chateaubriaud speaks, how- the fish in their not, that he might 

over {Etudes historiques, ^tade vi”’", have tho pleasure of releasing 
!'• partie), of an old Gallic law, them. (Apuleius, Apologia.) 
forbidding to throw a stone at an * See these legends collected by 
ox attached to the plough, or to Hase {St. Francis. Assisi). It is 
make its yoke too tight. said of Cardinal Bellarmme that 

* Bollandists, May 31. Leo- he used to allow verjjiin to bite 
nardo da Vinci is said to have hiul him, saying, ‘ We shall liave 
the same fondness for buying and heaven to reward us for our suflfier- 
reloasing caged birds, and (to go ings, but these poor creatures have 
back a long way) Pythagoras to nothing but the enjoyment of this 
have purchased one day, near Me- present life,’ (Baylo, JDict, phUos^ 
tapoutus, from some fishermen all art. Bellarmine.’) 
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On the whole, however, Catholicism has done very little 
to inculcate humanity to animals. The fatal vice of theo¬ 
logians, who have always looked upon others solely through 
the medium of their own special dogmatic views, has been 
an obstacle to all advance in this direction. The animal 
world, being altogether external to the scheme of I'edemptiou, 
was regarded as beyond the range of duty, and the belief 
that we have any kin^ of obligation to its members has never 
been inculcated—^has never, I believe, been even admitted—by 
Catholic theologians. In the popular legends, and in the 
recorded traits of individual amiability, it is curious to ob¬ 
serve how constantly those who liave sought to inculcate 
kindness to animals have done so by endeavoim'ng to asso¬ 
ciate them with something distinctively Christian. Tlie 
legends I liave noticed glorified them as the companions of 
the saints. The stag was honoured as especially commis¬ 
sioned to reveal the relics of saints, and as the deadly enemy 
of the serpent. In the feast of asses, that animal was led 
with veneration into the churches, and a rude hymn pro¬ 
claimed its dignity, because it had borne Christ m His flight 
to Egypt, and in His entry into Jerusalem. St. Fi’ancis 
always treated lambs with a peculiar tenderness, as being 
symbols of his Master. Luther grew sad and thoughtful 
at a hare hunt, for it seemed to him to represent the pursuit 
of souls by the devil. Many popular legends exist, asso¬ 
ciating some bird or animal with some incident in the evan¬ 
gelical narrative, and secui'ing for. them in consequence an 
unmolested life. But such influences have never extended 
far. There are two distinct objects which may be considered 
by moralists in this sphere. They may regard the character 
of the mei^ or they may regard the sulFeriugs of the animals. 
The amount of callousness or of conscious cruelty displayed 
or elicited by amusements or practices that inflict sufifeiing 
on animals, beare no kind of proportion to the intensity of 
tliat suflTering. Could we follow with adequate realisation 
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the pangs of the wounded birds that are struck down in our 
sports, or of the timid hare in the long course of its flight, 
we should probably conclude that they were not really less 
than those caused by the Spanish bull-fight, or by the English 
pastimes of the last century. But the excitemept of the 
chase refracts the imagination, and owing to the diminutive 
size of the victim, and the undemonstrative character of its 
auflering, these sports do not exercise that prejudicial in¬ 
fluence upon chaiticter which they would exercise if the 
sufferings of the animals were vividly realised, and were at 
the same time accepted as an element of the enjoyment. 
Ihe class of amusements of which the ancient combats of 
wild beasts form the type, have no doubt nearly disappeared 
from Christendom, and it is possible that the softenuig power 
of Christian teaching may have had some indirect influence 
in alwlishing them ; but a candid judgment will confess that 
it has l3een very little. During the j>eriods, and in the 
coimtries, in which theological influence was supreme, they 
were unchallenged.’ They disappeared^ at last, because a 
luxurious and industrial civilisation involved a refinement of 
manners; because a fastidious taste recoiled with a sensa¬ 
tion of disgust from pleasures that an uncultivated taste 
would keenly relish; because the drama, at once reflecting 


* I have noticed, in my History 
of nationalism^ that, although some 
Popes did nndonhtedly try to sup¬ 
press Spanish bull-fights, this was 
solely on account of the destruction 
of human life they caused. Full 
details on this subject will be found 
in Ooncina, He l^eciaoulis (Romae, 
1752). Bayle says, ‘ II n’y a point 
do casuiste qui croie qu’ou piche 
en faisant combattro des tanreaux 
centre des dogues,’ &c. {Diet. 
fhUos. ‘Rorarius, C.’) 

^ Ou the ancient amusements of 
England the reader may consult 


Seymour’s Survey of London 
( 1734 ), vol. i. pp. 227-235 ; 
Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the 
English People. Cock-fighting was 
a favourite children’s amusement 
in England as early as the twelfth 
century. (Hampson’s Medii JSvi 
Kalendarii, vol. 1 . p. 160.) It was, 
with foot-ball and several other 
amusements, for a time suppressed 
by Edward III., on the ground 
that they were diverting the people 
from archery, which was necessary 
to the miliary greatness of Eng¬ 
land. 
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accelerating the change, gave a now form to popular 
amusements, and because, in consequence of this revolu¬ 
tion, the old pastimes, being left to the dregs of society, be¬ 
came the occasions of scandalous disorder’s.* In Protestant 


' The decline of thesf amuse¬ 
ments in England began with the 
great development of the theatre 
under Elizabeth. An order of the 
Privy Council in July, 1591, pro¬ 
hibits the exhibition of plays on 
Thursday, because on Thursdays 
bear-baiting and suchlike pastimes 
had been usually practised, and an 
injunction to the same effect was 
sent to tho Lord Mayor, wherein it 
was stated that, ‘ in divers places 
tho players do use to recite their 
plays, to tile great hurt and de¬ 
struction of the game of bear- 
baiting and like pastimes, which 
are maintained for Her Miyesty’s 
pleasure.’—Nichols, Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth (ed. 1823), vol, i. 
p. 438. The reader will remember 
the picture in Kenilworth of tho 
Earl of Sussex petitioning Eliza¬ 
beth against Shakespeare, on tho 
ground of his plays distracting men 
from bear-baiting. Elizabeth (see 
Nichols) was extremely fond of 
bear-baiting. James 1. especially 
delighted in cock-tighting, and in 
1610 was present at a great hght 
between a lion and a bear. (Hone, 
Every Day Book, vol. i. pp. 255- 
299.) The theatres, however, ra¬ 
pidly multiplied, and a writer who 
lived about T629 said, * that no less 
than s6\'ontcen playhouses had been 
built in oiP about Ixmdon within 
threescore years.’ (Sepaour’s Sur¬ 
vey, yo\.\. ig. 229.) 'The Rebellion 
suppressed all public amusements, 
and when they were re-established 
after the Restoration, it was found 


that the tastes of the bettor classes 
no longer sympathised with the 
bear-garden. Pepys {Dutry, August 
14, 1666) speaks of bull-baiting as 
* a very rude and nasty pleasure,’ 
and says be had not been in the 
boar-garden for many years. Eve¬ 
lyn {Diary, June 16,1670), having 
been present at these shows, de¬ 
scribes them as ‘butcherly sports, 
or rather barbarous cruelties,’ and 
says ho had not visited them before 
for twenty years. A paper in tho 
Spectator (No. 141, written in 1711) 
talks of those who ‘seek their 
diversion at the bear-garden, . , . 
where reason and good manners 
have no right to disturb them.’ In 
1751, however, Lord Karnes was 
able to say, ‘The bear-garden, 
which is one of the chief entertain¬ 
ments of tho English, is held in 
abhorrence by the French and other 
polite nations.’— ■E.ssay on Morals 
(1st ed.), p. 7; and ho warmly 
defends (p. 30) tho English taste. 
During tho latter half of the last 
century there was constant contro¬ 
versy on the subject (which may 
bo tj'oced in tho pages of tho An¬ 
nual Register), and several forgot¬ 
ten clergymen published sermons 
upon it, and tlie frequent riots 
resulting from tlie fact that tho 
bear-gardens had become the resort 
of the worst classes assisted the 
movement. The London magis¬ 
trates took measures to suppress 
cock-throwing in 1769 (Hampson’s 
Med, Mv. Kalend. p. 160); but 
bull-baiting continued far into the 
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coiluiries the clergy have, on the whole, sustained this move¬ 
ment. In Catholic countries it has been much more faithfully 
represented by the school of Voltaire and Beccaria. A 
judicious moralist may, however, reasonably question whether 
amusements which derive their zest from a display of the 
natural ferocious instincts of animals, and which substitute 
death endured in the frenzy of combat for death in the 
remote slaughter-house or by the slow process of decay, have 
added in any appreciable degree to the sum of animal 
misery, and in these cases he will dwell less upon the suffer¬ 
ing inflicted than upon the injurious influence the spectacle 
may sometimes exercise on the character of the spectator. 
But there are form.s of cruelty which must be regarded in a 
different light. Tlie horrors of vivisection, often so wantonly, 
so needlessly practised,^ the prolonged and atrocious tortures, 


proNent century. Windhsun and 
Canning strongly defended it ; Dr. 
Parr is said to have been fond of it 
{Southey's Commonplace B<x>k, vol. 
iv. p. 5Sr>); and as late as 1824, 
Sir llobert (then Mr.) Peel arguetl 
strongly against its prohibition, 
{Parliamentary Debates, vol. x. 
pp. 132-133, 491-495.) 

* Bacon, in an account of tho 
deficiencies of medicine, recom¬ 
mends vivisection in terms that 
seem to imply that it was not 
practised in his time. ‘ As for the 
passages and pores, it is true, which 
was anciently noted, that the more 
subtle of them appear not in anato¬ 
mies, because they are shut and 
latent in dead bodies, though they 
be open and manifest in live; 
which being supposed, though the 
inhumanity of anatomia vivorum 
Wfis by Celsus justly reproved, yet, 
in regard of the great use of this 
observation, the enquiry needed 
not by him so slightly to have bten 


relinquished altogether, or referred 
to the casual practices of surgery; 
but might have been well diverted 
upon tho dissection of Ijeasts aliv'e, 
which, notwithstanding the dis¬ 
similitude of their parts, may 
sufficiently satisfy this enquiry.*— 
Advavoemenf of Learning, x. 4. 
Harvey speaks of vivisections as 
having contributed to lead him to 
thedisco very of the circulation of the 
blood. (Acland’s Harveian Oration 
(1866), p. 55.) Bayle, describing 
the treatment of animals by men, 
says, ‘Nous fouillons dans leurs 
entrailles pendant lour vie afin de 
satisfaire notre curiosity.*— Diet, 
philos. art. ‘Rorarius, C.’ Public 
opinion in England was very 
strongly directed to the subject in 
the present century, I9y the atro¬ 
cious cruelties perpetrated by Ma- 
jendie at his lectures. See a most 
frightful account of them in a 
speech by Mr. Martin (an eccentric 
Irish member, who was generally 
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d)metiiDes inflicted in order to procure some gastronomic de- 
iftacy, are so far removed from the p\iblic gaze that tliey 
exercise little influence on the character of men. Yet no 
humane man can reflect upon them without a shudder. To 
bring these things within the range of ethics, to create the 
notion of duties towards the animal world, has, so far as 
Christian countries arl concerned, been one of the j)ecuiiar 
merits of the last century, and, for the most part, of Protes¬ 
tant nations. However fully we may recognise the humane 
spirit transmitted to the world in the form of legends from 
the saints of the dasert, it must not bo forgotten that the in¬ 
culcation of humanity to animals on a wide scale is mainly 
the work of a recent and a secular age; that the IMohamme- 
dans and the Brahmins have in this sphere consideiubly 
surpassed the Christians, and that Spain and Southern Italy, 
in which Catholicism has most deeply planted its roots, are 
even now, probably beyond all other countries in Europe, 
those in which inhumanity to animals is most wanton and 
most unrebuked. 

The influence the fiist form of monachism has exercised 
upon the world, so far as it has been beneficial, has been 
chiefly through the imagination, which has been fascinated by 
its legends. In the great periods of theological controversy, 
the Eastern monks had furnished some leading theologians; 
but in general, in Oriental lands, the hermit life preilomi- 
nated, and extreme macei ation was the chief merit of the saint. 
But in the West, monachism assumed very different forms, 
and exercised far higher functions. At first the Oriental 
saints were the ideals of Westei n monks. The Eastern St, 
Athanasius had been the founder of Italian monachism. St, 

ridiculed during his life, and has Parliament. Hist. vol. xii. p. 652. 
been almost forgotten since his Mandeville. in his day, was a very 
death, but to whose untiring ex- strong advocate of kindness to 
erUons the legislative protection animals .—Commentary on the Fable 
of animals in England is due).— of the Bees. 

VOL. IL N 
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Martin of Tours excluded labour from the discipline of his 
monks^ and he and they, Uke the Eastern saints, were accus- 
tomed to wander abroad, destroying the idols of the temples.* 
But three great causes conspired to direct the monastic spirit 
in the West into practical channels. Conditions of race and 
climate ha>re ever Impelled the inhabitants of these lands 
to active life, and have at the saiAo time rendered them 
constitutionally incapable of enduring the austerities or 
enjoying the hallucinations of the sedentary Oriental. There 
arose, too, in the sixth century, a great legislator, whose form 
may be dimly traced through a cloud of fantastic legends, and 
the order of St. Benedict, with that •of St. Columba and some 
othei'S, founded on substantially the same principle, soon l ami- 
fied through the greater part of Europe, tempered the wild 
excesses of useless penances, and, making labour an essential 
part of the monastic system, dii-ected the movement to the 
purposes of general civilisation. In the last place, th^ bar¬ 
barian invasions, and the dissolution of the Western Empire, 
dislocating the whole system of government and almost re¬ 
solving society into its primitive elements, naturally threw 
upon the monastic corporations social, political, and intellec¬ 
tual functions of the deepest importance. 

It has been observed that the capture of Home by Alaric, 
involving as it did tho destruction of the grandest rebgioua 
monuments of Paganism, in fact established in that city the 
Bupi'eme authority of Christianity.^ A similar remark may 
be extended to the general downfall of the Western civilisa¬ 
tion. In that civilisation Christianity had indeed been 
legally enthi-oned; but the philosophies and traditions of 
Paganism, and the ingrained habits of an ancient, and at 
the same time an effete society, continually paralysed its 
energies. What Europe would have been without the bar¬ 
barian invasions, we may partly divine from the history of 

' See hiB lAfe by Sulpicius Sevonis. * MilmaD. 
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Lower Empire, which represented, in fact, the old Eoman 
civilisation prolonged and Christianised. The barbarian 
conquests, breaking up the old organisation, provided the 
Church with a virgin soil, and made it, for a long period, 
the supreme and indeed sole centre of civilisation. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the skill and coiimge 
displayed by the ecclesiastics in this most trying period. 
We have already ^n the noble daring with which they 
interfered between the conqueror and the vanquished, and 
the unwearied charity with which they sought tc alleviate 
the unparalleled sufferings of Italy, when the colonial sup¬ 
plies of com were cut off, and when the ffiirest plains were 
desolated by the barbaiians. Still more wonderful is the 
rapid conversion of the barbarian tribes. Unfoitunately 
this, which is one of the most imporhint, is also one of the 
most obscure pages in the history of the Church. Of whole 
tribes or nations it may be truly said that we are absolutely 
ignorant of the cause of their change. The Goths had 
already been converted by Ulphilas, before the downfall 
of the Empire, and the conversion of the Germans and of 
several northern nations was long posterior to it; but the 
great work of Christianising the barbarian world was accom¬ 
plished almost in the hour when that world became supreme. 
Kude tribes, accustomed in their own lands to pay absolute 
obedience to their priests, found themselves in a foreign 
country, confrented by a priesthood far more civilised and 
imposing than that which they had left, by gorgeous cere¬ 
monies, well fitted to entice, and by threats of coming judg¬ 
ment, well fitted to scare thejir imaginations. Disconnected 
from all their old associations, they bowed before the majesty 
of civilisation, and the Latin religion, like the Latin lan¬ 
guage, though with many adulterations, roignetl over the 
new society. The doctrine of exclusive salvation, and the 
doctrine of demons, had an admirable missionary power. 
The first produced an ardoiu: of preselytising which the 
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polytheist could never rival; while the Pagan, who w^s 
easily led to recognise the Christian God, was menaced witii 
eternal live if he did not take the further stej) of breaking 
off from his old divinitias. The second dispensed the con¬ 
vert from the perhaps impossible task of disbelieving his 
former religion, for it was only necessary for him to degrade 
it, attributing its prodigies to infernal beings. The priests, 
in addition to their noble devotion, cjmied into their mis¬ 
sionary efforts the most masterly judgment. The barbarian 
tribes usually followed without enquiry the religion of their 
sovereign; and it was to the conversion of the king, and 
still more to the conversion of the queen, that the Christians 
devoted all their energies. Clotilda, the wife of Clovis, 
Bertha, the wife of Ethelbert, and Theodolinda, the wife of 
Lothaii’e, were the chief instruments in converting their 
husbands and their nations. Nothing that could affect the 
imagination was neglected. Tt is related of Clotilda, that 
she was careful to attract her husband by the rich draperies 
of the ecclesiastical ceremonies.’ In another case, the first 
work of proselytising was confided to an artist, who painted 
before the terrified Pagans the last Judgment and the tor¬ 
ments of hell,* But especially the l)elief, which was sincerely 
held, and sedulously inculcated, that temporal success fol¬ 
lowed in the train of Christianity, and that every pestilence, 
famine, or military disaster was the pemilty of idolatry, 
heresy, sacrilege, or vice, assisted the movement. The theory 
was so wide, that it met every variety of foriuno, and being 
taught with consummate skill, to barbarians who were 
totally destitute of all critical power, and strongly predis¬ 
posed to accept it, it proved exti*emely efficacious; and hope, 
fear, gratitude, and remorse drew multitudes into l^ie Church. 

* Greg. Turon. ii, 29. Milman’s Latin ChrUtianity^ vol. 

* This was the first step towards iii. p. 249. 
the conversion of the Bulgarians.-— 
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The transition was softened by the siibstitution of Christian 
Sremonies and saints for the festivals and the divinities of 
the Pagans.' Besides the professed missionaries, the Chris¬ 
tian captives zealously diffused their faith among their Pagan 
masters. When the chieftain had been converted, and the 
army had followed his profession, an elaborate monastic 
and ecclesiastical orginisation gi’ew up to consolidate the 
conquest, and repressive laws soon crushed all opposition to 
the faith. 

In these ways the victory of Christianity over the bar¬ 
barian world was achieved. But that victory, though very 
great, was less decisive than might appear. A religion which 
professed to be Christianity, and which contained many of 
the ingredients of pure Christianity, had risen into the 
ascendant, but it had undergone a profound modification 
through the struggle, lleligions, as well as worshippers, had 
been baptised. The festivals, images, and names of saints 
had been substituted for those of the idols, and the habits of 
thought and feeling of the ancient faith reappeared in now 
forms and a new language. The tendency to a material, 
idolatrous, and polytheistic faith, which had long been en¬ 
couraged by the monks, and which the heretics Jovinitui, 
Vigilaiitius, and Aerius had vainly resisted, was fatally 
strengthened by the infusion of a barbarian element into the 
Church, by the general dej^ression of intellect in Europe, and 
by the many accommodations that were made to facilitate con* 
veivsion. Though apparently defeated and cruslicd, the old 
gods still retained, under a new faith, no small part of their 
influence over the world. 

To this tendency the leadere of the Churoh made in 
general no resistance, though in another form they were 

' A remarkable collection of in- Century (Eng. trans.), vol, i. pp. 
stances of this kind is given by 124-127. 

Ozanam, Civilwation in the Fifth 
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deeply persuaded of the vitality of the old gods. Many 

curious and picturesque legends attest the popular belief that 
the old Eoman and the old barbarian divinities, in their 
capacity of daemons, wore still waging an unrelenting war 
against the tilumphant faith. A great Pope of the sixth 
century relates how a Jew, being once benighted on his 
journey, and finding no other shelter for the night, lay down 
to rest in an abandoned temple of Apollo. Shuddering at 
the loneliness of the building, and fe-aiing the dsBmons wlio 
were said to haunt it, he determined, though not a Christian, 
to protect himself by the sign of the cross, which he had 
often heard possessed a mighty power against spiiits. To 
that sign he owed his safety. For at midnight the temple 
was filled with dark and threatening forms. The god Apollo 
was holding his court at his deserted shrine, and his attendant 
daemons were recoimting the temptations they had devised 
against tho Olu’istiaus.^ A newly married Koman, when one 
day playing ball, took off his weddiiig-rmg, which ho found 
an impediment in the game, and he gaily put it on tho finger 
of a statue of Venus, that was standing near. When he 
returned, tho marble finger had bent so that it was impossible 
to withdraw tho ring, and that night the goddess appeared to 
him ill a dream, and told him that she was now his wedded 
wife, and that she would abide with liim for ever.* When 
the liish missionary St. Gall was fishing one night upon a 
Swiss lake, near which he had planted a monastery, he heard 
8ti*ange voices sweeping over the lonely deep. The Spirit of 
the Water and the Spirit of the Mountains were consulting 


* St. Gregory, Dial. iii. 7. The 
particular temptation the Jew hoai’d 
diacussed was that of the bishop of 
the diocese, who, under tho instiga¬ 
tion of one of the daemons, was 
rapidly falling in love with a nun, 
and had proceeded so far as jocosely 


to stroke her on the back. Tho Jew, 
having related the \'l*sion to the 
bishop, the latter reformed his 
manners, the Jew became a Chris¬ 
tian, and the temple was tiirned 
into a church. 

* Williamof Malmesbury, ii. 18 
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^ether how they could expel the intruder who had disturbed 
their ancient reign.^ 

The details of the rapid propagation of Western mon- 
Bchism have been amply ti*eated by many historians, and 
the causos of its success are sufficiently manifest. Some of 
the reasons T have assigned for the first spread of asceticism 
continued to operate, while others of a still more powerful 
kind had arisen. The^*apid decomposition of the entire Homan 
Empire by continuous invasions of barbarians I'eiidcred tlio 
existence of an inviolable tisyluni and centre of peaceful 
labour a matter of transcendent impoi tance, and the mon¬ 
astery as organised ]jy St. Benedict soon combined the most 
heterogeneous elements of attraction. It was at once emi¬ 
nently aristocratic and intensely democratic. The power and 
princely position of the abbot were coveted, and usually 
obtained, by members of the most illustrious families ; while 
emanci|)ated serfs, or peasants who had lost tlieii* all in the 
invasions, or were harassed bysjxvage nobles, or bad fled from 
military seiwice, or dcsiml to lead a more secure and easy 
life, found in the monastery an unfailing lefuge. The insti¬ 
tution exercised all the influence of great wealth, expended 
for the most ]iart with great charity, while the monk himself 
was invested with the aureole of a sacred poverty. To 
ardent and philanthi-opic natures, tlie profession opened 
boundless vistas of missionary, charitable, and civilising 
activity. To the superstitious it was the plain road to 
heaven. To the ambitious it was the portal to bishoprics, 
and, after the monk St. Gregory, not iinfrequently to the 
Popedom. To the studious it offered the only opportunity 
then existing in the world of seeing many books and passing 
a life of st^dy. To the timid and retiring it afforded the 
most secure, and probably the least laborious life a poor 
peasant could hope to find. Vast as were the multitudes 
that thronged the monasteries, the means for their support 


‘ See Milman's of Latin Christianity, toI. ii. p. 203. 
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were never wanting. The belief that gifts or legacies to 
monastery opened the doors of heaven was in a superstitions 
age sufficient to secure for the community an almost boundless 
wealth, which was still further increased by the skill and 
perseverance with which the monks tilled the waste lands, by 
the exemption of their domains from all taxation, and by the 
tranquillity which in the most turbufont ages they usually 
enjoyed. In Franco, the Low Uountri^s, and Clermany they 
were pre eminently agricultuiists. Gigantic forests wero 
foiled, inliospitablo marshc.s reclaimed, barren plains culti¬ 
vated by their hfinds. The monasteiy often became the nu¬ 
cleus of a city. It was the centre of civilisation and industry, 
the symbol of moral power in an age of turbulence and war.- 
It must be observed, however, that the Ijeneficial influence 
of the monastic system was necessarily transitional, and the 
subsequent corruption the normal and inevitable re.siilt of its 
constitution. Vast societies living in enforced celibacy, 
exercising an unbounded influence, and possessing enormous 
wealth, must neecssjuily have become hotbeds of corruption 
when tlie enthusiasm that htul created them expired. The 
services they rendered as the centres of agriculture, the 
refuge of travellei’s, the sanctuaiios in war, the counterpoise 
of the baronial castle, were no longer required when the con¬ 
vulsions of invasion had ceased and when civil society was 
definitely organised. And a similar observation may be 
extended even to their moral type. Thus, while it is un¬ 
doubtedly true that the Benedictine monks, by making 
labour an essential element of their discipline, did very much 
to efface the stigma Avhich slavery had affixed upon it, it is 
also true that, when industry had passed out of its initial 
stage, the monastic theories of the sanctity of poverty, and the 
evil of wealth, were its most deadly opponents. The dog¬ 
matic condemnation by theologians of loans at interest, which 
ai’e the baswof industrial enterprise, was the expression of a 
far deeper antagonism of tendencies and ideals. 
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% In one important res])ecty the ti*ansition from the eremite 
to the monastic life involved not only a change of circnm- 
^ stances, but also a change of chai*acter. The habit of 
obedience, and the virtue of humility, assumed a position 
which they had never previously occuined. The conditions 
of the hermit life contributed to develop to a very high 
degree a spirit of independence and spiritual pride, which was 
1 still further increased«by a curious habit that existed in the 
Church of regarding each eminent hermit as the special model 
or professor of some particular virtue, and making pilgrim¬ 
ages to him, in order to study this asjject of his character,* 
These pilgrimages, combined with the usually solitary and 
Self-sufficing life of the hermit, and also with the habit of 
measuring progress almost entirely by the suppression of a 
physical appetite, which it is quite possible wholly to destroy, 
very naturally produced an extreme arrogance.^ But in the 
highly organised and disciplined monasteries of the West, 
passive obedience and humility were the very tirst things 
that wei'e inculcated. The monastery, beyond all other insti¬ 
tutions, was the school for their exercise; and as the monk 
represented the highest moral ideal of the age, obedience and 
humility acquired a new value in the minds of men. Nearly 


• Cassinn. Canoh. Instit. v. 4. 
Sfte, too, some striking instances of 
this in the life of St. Antony. 

* This spiritual pride is well 
noticfd by Neander, Ecclesiastioal 
History (Bohn’s ed.), vol. iii. pp, 
321-323. It appears in many 
traits scattered through the lives of 
these saints. I have already cited 
the visions tflling St. Antony and 
St. Macarius tliat they were not the 
best of living people; and also the 
case of the hermit, who was deceived 
bya devil in the form of a woman, be¬ 
cause he had been exalted by pride. 


Another hermit, being very holy, 
received pure white bread every 
day from heaven, but, being extra¬ 
vagantly elated, the bread got worse 
and worse till it became perfectly 
black. (Tillomont. tome x. pp. 

. 27-28.) A certiiin Isidore affirmed 
that he had not been conscious of 
sin, oven in thought, for forty yeans. 
(Socrates, iv. 23.) It was a saying 
of St. Antony, that a solitary man 
in the desert is free from throe 
wars—of sight, speech, and hear¬ 
ing : ho has to combat only forni¬ 
cation. {Apoihegmata Patrum.) 
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all the feudal and other organisations that arose out of tly? 
chaos that followed the destruction of the Eoman Empire 
were intimately related to the Church, not simply because 
the Church was the strongest power in Christendom, and 
supplied in itself an admirable model of an organised body, 
but also because it had done much to educate men in habits 
of obedience. The sjrecial value of this education depended 
upon the peculiar circumstances of th^s time. The ancient 
civilisations, and especially that of Rome, bad been by no 
means deficient in those habits; but it was in the midst of 
the dissolution of an old society, and of tho ascendancy of 
barbai’ians, who exaggerated to the highest degree their per¬ 
sonal independence, that the Church proj)osed to the reverence 
of mankind a life of passive obedience as the highest ideal of 
virtue. 

The habit of obedience was no new thing in the world, 
but the disposition of humility was pre-eminently and almost 
exclusively a Christian virtuo; and there has probably never 
been any sphere in which it has been so largely and so suc¬ 
cessfully inculcated as in the inonastoi y. The whole peniten¬ 
tial discipline, the entire mode or tenor of the monastic life, 
was designed to tame every sentiment of pride, and to give 
humility a foremost place in the hierarchy of virtues. We 
liavo here one groat source of the mollifying influence of 
Catholicism. The gentler virtues—benevolence and amia¬ 
bility—may, and in an advanced civilisation often do, subsist 
in natures that are completely devoid of genuine humility; 
but, on the other band, it is scarcely possible for a nature to 
be pervaded by a deep sentiment of humility without this 
sentiment exercising a softening influence over the whole 
character. To ii’ansform a fierce warlike nat\jre into a 
chai'acter of a gentler type, the firat essential is to awaken 
this feeling. In tho monristeries, the extinction of social and 
domestic feelings, the narrow corporate spirit, and, still more, 
the atrocious opinions that were prcvalent concerning tho 
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S t of heresy, produced in many minds an oxti'ome and moat 
ve ferocity; but the practice of chailty, and the ideal of 
humility, never failed to exercise some softening influence 
upon Christendom. 

But, however advantageous the temporary pre-eminence 
of this moral typo may^have been, it was obviously unsuited 
for a later stage of civilisation. Political Kberty is almost 
impossible where the iponastic system is supreme, not merely 
because the monasteries divert the energies of the nation from 
civic to ecclesiastical channels, but also because the monastic 
ideal is the very apotheosis of servitude. Catholicism has 
been admirably fitted at once to mitigate and to perpetuate 
despotism. When men have learnt to I'evcrence a life of 
passive, unreasoning ol3ediencG as the highest type of perfec¬ 
tion, the enthusiasm and passion of freedom necessarily decline. 
In this respect tliere is an analogy between the monastic and 
the military spirit, both of which promote and glorify passive 
obedience, and therefore prepare the minds of men for de¬ 
spotic rule; but, on the whole, the monastic spiiit is probably 
moi'e hostile to freedom than the military spirit, for the obe¬ 
dience of the monk is based upon humility, while the obedience 
of the soldier coexists Avith piide. Now, a considerable 
measure of pride, or self-assertion, is an invariable chaiuc- 
^l istic of free communities. 

The ascendancy which the monastic system gave to the 
virtue of humility has not continued. This virtue is indeed 
the crowning grace and beauty of the most perfect characters 
of the saintly type; but experience has shown that among 
common men humility is more apt to degen ei*ate into ser¬ 
vility than pride into arrogance; and modern moralists have 
appealed n^re successfully to the sense of dignity than to 
the opposite feeling. Two of the most important steps of 
later moral historv have consisted of the creation of a senti- 
ment of pride as the parent and the guardian of many vir¬ 
tues. The first of these encroachments on the monastic 
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i^irit was chivalry, which called into being a proud ai?d 
jealous military honour that has never since been oxtin* 
guishod. The second was the creation of that feeling of 
self-respect wliich is one of the most remarkable characteris¬ 
tics that distinguish Protestant from the most Catholic popu¬ 
lations, and which has proved among the former an invalu¬ 
able moral agent, forming frank and independent natures, 
and checking every servile habit and all mean and degrading 
vice.* I'ho peculiar vigour with which it has been developed 
in Protestant countries may be attributed to the suppression 
of monastic institutions and habits j to the stigma Protestant¬ 
ism has attached to mendicancy, which Catholicism has 
usually glorified and encoimaged ; to the high place Protest¬ 
antism has accorded to private judgment and personal re¬ 
sponsibility ; mid lastly, to the action of freo political insti¬ 
tutions, which have taken deepest root where the principles 
of tho Kefoi'ination have been accepted. 

The relation of the monasteries to the intellectual vii tuea, 
which we have next to examine, opens out a wide field of 


' ‘Pride, under hucIi training 
[tluit of modern rntioiniliatic pliilo- 
sophy], instead of running to waste, 
is turned to account. It gets a 
new name ; it '.s willed solf-rospoct. 

. . . It is directed into the chunnel 
of industry, frugality, honesty, and 
obedience, and it becomes tho very 
staple of the religion and morality 
held in honour in a day like our 
own. It becomes tho safeguard of 
chastity, the guarantee of veracity, 
in high and low; it is the very 
household god of tho Protestant, 
inspiring neatness and decency in 
tho servant-girl, propriety of car- 
rt^e and refined manners in her 
mistress, uprightness, manliness, 
ami g9nerosiry in the head of the 


family. ... It is tho stimulating 
principle of providence on the one 
hand, and of free expenditure on 
tho other; of an honourable unibi<^ 
tion and of elegant enjoyment.*— 
Newman, On University Education, 
Discourse ix. In the sumo lecture 
(which is, perhaps, the most beau¬ 
tiful of the many beautiful pro¬ 
ductions of its illustrious author), 
Dr. Newman describes, with admi¬ 
rable eloquence, the manner in 
which modesty has supplanted 
humility ia the moflorn type of 
excellence. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that tho lecturer strongly 
disapproves of the movement he 
describes. 
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discussion; and in order to appreciate it, it will be necessary 
to rcvei't briefly to a somewhat earlier stage of ecclesiastical 
history. And in the first place, it may be observed, that the 
phmse intellectual virtue, which is often used in a metaphor¬ 
ical sense, is susceptible of a strictly literal interpi-etation. 
If a sincere and active,desire for truth be a moral duty, the 
discipline and the dispositions that are plainly involved in 
every honest search ft.ll rigidly within the range of ethics. 
To love tnith sincerely means to pursue it with an earnest, 
conscientious, unflagging zeal. It moans to be prepared to 
follow the light of evidence even to the most imwelcomo 
conclusions ; to labour earnestly to emancipate the mind from 
oa.rly prejudices; to resist the current of the desires, and the 
refracting influence of the passions ; to proportion on all oc¬ 
casions conviction to evidence, and to bo ready, if need be, to 
exchange the calm of assurance for all the suflering of a per- 
pWed and disturbed mind. To do this is veiy difficult and 
very painful; but it is clearly involved in the notion of 
earnest lo\'e of truth. If, then, any system stigmatises as 
criminal the state of doubt, denounces the examination of 
some one class of arguments or facts, seeks to introduce the 
bias of the affections into the enquiries of the reason, or 
regards the honest conclusion of an upright investigator as 
involving moral guilt, that system is subversive of intel¬ 
lectual honesty. 

Among the ancients, although the methods of enquiry 
wore often very faulty, and generalisations very hasty, a re¬ 
spect for the honest search after truth was widely diffused.’ 
There were, as we have already seen, instances in which 
certain religious practices which were regarded as attestations 
of loyalty, pr as necessary to propitiate the gods in favour of 

' Thus ‘ indagatio veri' was preserved the notion of tho moral 
reckoned among the leading virtues, duties connected with the discipline 
and the high place given to <ro^fa of the intellect, 
and *pTudentia'in ethical writings 
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the State, were enforced by law; there wei*e even a f 0 W 
instances of philosophies, which were believed to lead directly 
to immoral results or social convulsions, being suppressed j 
but, as a general rule, speculation was untrammelled, the 
notion of there being any necessary guilt in erroneous opinion 
was unknown, and the l)oldest enquirers were regarded with 
honour and admiration. The religious theory of Paganism 
had in this respect some influence. Polytheism, with many 
faults, had three gi’eat merits. It was eminently poetical, 
emmcntly patriotic, and eminently toloi’ant. Tlie conception 
of a vast hierarchy of beings moi*o glorious than, but not 
wholly unlike, men, pi'esiding over all the developments of 
nature, and filling the univei’se with their deeds, supplied the 
chief nutriment of the Greek imagination, Tlio national 
religions, interweaving religious ceremonies and associa¬ 
tions with all civic life, concentrated and intensified the 
sentiment of patriotism, and the notion of many distinct 
groups of gods led men to tolerate many forms of worship 
and git^at variety of creeds. In that colossal amalgam of 
nations of which Romo became the metropolis, intellectual 
liberty still further advanced; the vast variety of philosophies 
and beliefs expatiated unmolested; the search for truth was 
regarded as an important element of virtue, and the relent¬ 
less and most sceptical criticism which Socrates had applied 
in turn to all the fundamental propositions of popular belief 
remained as an example to his successors. 

We have already seen that one loading cause of the i*apid 
progi’css of the Chm*ch wjis that its teachers enforced their 
distinctive tenets as absolutely essential to salvation, and thus 
: assailed at a gi’eat advantage the supportera of all other ci^eeds 
which did not claim this exclusive authority. We have seen, 
too, that in an age of great and growing credulity they had 
been conspicuous for tbeir assertion of the duty of absolute, 
unqualified, and unquestioning belief. The notion of the 
guilt both of error and of doubt grew mpidly, and, being 
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;^on I'egai'ded as a fundamental tenet, it determined the 
vrhole coui*se and policy of the Church. 

And hero, I think, it will not be unadvisable to pause for 
a moment, and endeavour to ascertain what misconceived 
truth lay at the root of this fatal tenet. Considered ab¬ 
stractedly and by the,light of nature, it is as unmeaning to 
speak of the immorality of an intellectual mistake as it 
would be to tfilk of J;ho colour of a sound. If a man has 
sincerely persuaded himself that it is possible for pai’allel 
lines to meet, or for two straight lines to enclose a space, we 
pronounce his judgment to be absurd; but it is free from all 
tincture of immorality. And if, instead of failing to appi*e- 
ciate a demonstrable truth, his error consisted in a false esti¬ 
mate of the conflicting arguments of an historical problem, 
this mistake— assuming always that the enquiiy was an up¬ 
right one—is still simply external to the sphere of morals. 
It is possible that his conclusion, by weakening some barrier 
against vice, may pi*odnce vicious consequences, like those 
which might ensue fiom some ill-advised modification of the 
police force; but it in no degree follows from this that the 
judgment is in itself criminal. If a student applies himself 
with the same dispositions to Roman and Jewish histories, 
the mistakes he may make in the latter arc no more 
immoral than those which he may make in the former. 

There are, however, two cases in which an intellectual 
error may be justly said to involve, or at least to represent, 
guilt. In the firat place, eiTor very frequently spiings from 
the partial or complete absence of that mental disposition 
which is implied in a I’cal love of truth. Hypocrites, or men 
who through interested motives pi-ofess opinions which they 
do not really believe, are probably rarer than is usually sup¬ 
posed ; but it would be difficult to over-estimate the number 
of those whose genuine convictions are due to the unresisted 
bias of theii* interests. By the teim interests, T mean not 
only material well-being, but also all those menhil luxuries, 
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all those grooves or channels for thought, which it is easy anfl 
pleasing to follow, and painful and difficult to abandon. 
Such arc the love of case, the love of certainty, the love of 
system, the bias of the passions, the associations of the 
imagination, as well as the coarser influences of social 
position, domestic happiness, pvofe^ional interest, paity 
feeling, or ambition. In most men, the love of truth is so 
languid, and the reluctance to encounter mental suffering is 
so great, that they yield their judgments without an effort to 
tho current, wit lid raw their minds from all opinions or 
arguments opposed to tlioir own, and thus s^xiodily convince 
themselves of the truth of what they wish to believe. Ho 
who really loves truth is bound at least to endeavour to 
re.sist these distorting influences, and in as fiir as his opinions 
are tho result of his not having done so, in so far they repre¬ 
sent a moral failing. 

In tho next place, it must be observed that every moral 
disposition brbigs with it an intellectual bias which exercises 
a gi’eat and often a controlling and decisive influence even 
upon the most earnest enquirer. If wo know tho character 
or disposition of a man, we can usually predict with 
(nlerable accuracy many of his opinions. We can tell to 
what side of politics, to what canons of taste, to what theory 
of morals he will naturally inclino. Stern, heroic, and 
haughty natures tend to systems in which these qualities 
occupy the foremost position in the moral typo, while gentle 
natures will as naturally lean towards systems in which the 
amiable virtues are supreme. Impelled by a species of moral 
gi*avitation, the enquirer will glide insensibly to the system 
which is congruous to his disj)Osition, and intellectual diffi¬ 
culties will seldom aiTest him. He can hayp observed 
human nature with but little fniit who lias not remarked 
how' constant is this connection, and how very rarely men 
change fundamentally the principles they had deliberately 
adopted on religious, moral, or even political questions, 
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‘Without the change being preceded, accompanied, or very 
speedily followed, by a serious modification of character. 

too, a vicious and depraved nature, or a nature which is 
hard, narrow, and unsympathetic, will tend, much less by 
calculation or indolence than by natural affinity, to low and 
degrading views of human nature. Those who have never 
felt the higher emotions will scarcely appreciate them. The 
materials with whicl^the intellect builds are often derived 
from tlie heart, and a moral disease is therefore not unfi’e- 
quently at the root of an eiToneous judgment. 

Of these two truths the first cannot, I think, be said to 
hfive had any influence in the formation of the theological 
notion of the guilt of error. An elaborate process of nien- 
tal discipline, with a view to strengthening the critical powei*s 
of the mind, is utterly remote from the spirit of theology; 
and this is one of the great itjaaons why the growth of .an 
inductive and scientific spirit is invariably hostile to theolo* 
gical interests. To raise the inquisite standard of proof, to 
inculcate hardness and slowness of belief, is the first task of 
the inductive reasonor. Ho looks with gimt favour upon 
the condition of a suspended judgment; he encoui’ages men 
mther to prolong than to abridge it; he regards the tendency 
of the'human mind to rapid and premature generalisations 
as one of its most fatal vices; he desires especially that that 
which is believed should not be so cherished that the mind 
should be indisposed to admit doubt, or, on the appearance 
of new arguments, to revise with impartiality its concliiBions. 
Nearly all the greatest intellectual achievements of the last 
three centuries have been preceded and prepared by the 
growth of scepticism. Tlie historic scepticism which Vico, 
Beaufoi't, Pouilly, and Voltaire in the last century, and 
Niebuhr and Lewis in the present century, applied to ancient 
histoiy, lies at the root of all the great modem efforts to re¬ 
construct the history of mankind. The splendid discoveries 
of physical science would have been impossible but for the 
VOL. II. o 
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scientific scepticism of tlie school of Bacon, which dissipate^ 
the old theories of the universe, and led men to demand a 
severity of pi*oof altogether unknown to the ancients. The 
philosophic scepticism with which the system of Hume 
ended and the system of Kant began, has given the greatest 
modem impulse to metaphysics and e^hicij. Exactly in pro¬ 
portion, therefore, as men are educated in the inductive 
school, they ai*e alienated from thosp theological systems 
which represent a condition of doubt as sinful, seek to govern 
the reason by the interests and the affections, and make it a 
main object to destroy the impartiality of the judgment. 

But although it is difficult to look upon Catholicism in 
any other light than as the most deadly enemy of the 
scientific spirit, it has always cordially recognised the most 
important truth, that character in a very great measure 
determines opinions. To cultivate the moi*al type that is 
most congenial to the opinions it desuas to recommend has 
always been its effort, and the conviction that a deviation 
from that t3^e has often been the predisposing cause of intel¬ 
lectual heresy, had doubtless a largo share in the fii*st persua¬ 
sion of the guilt of error. But priestly and other influences 
soon conspired to enlarge this doctrine. A crowd of specu¬ 
lative, historical, and administrative propositions were 
asserted as essential to salvation, and all who rejected them 
weie wholly external to the bond of Christian sympathy. 

If, indeed, we put aside the pure teaching of the Christian 
founders, and consider the actual history of the Church since 
Constantine, we shall find no justification for the popular 
theory that beneath its influenc.0 the narrow spirit of patriot¬ 
ism faded into a wide and cosmopolitan philanthropy. A 
real though somewhat languid feeling of nniveiml brother¬ 
hood had already been created in the world by the univer¬ 
sality of the Roman Empire. In the new faith the range of 
genuine sympathy was strictly limited by the creed. Ac¬ 
cording to the popular belief, all who differed from the 
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Reaching of the orthodox lived under the hatred of the 
AJmighl^, and were destined after death for an eternity of 
anguish. Very naturally, therefore, they were wholly 
alienated from the true believei's, and no moral or intellectual 
excellence could atone for their crime in propagating eri'or. 
The eighty or ninety qpcts, ‘ into which Christianity speedily 
divided, hated one another with an intensity that extorted 
the wonder of JuUsya and the ridicule of the Fagans of 
Alexandria, and the fierce riots and persecutions that hatred 
produced appear in eveiy page of ecclesiastical histoiy. 
There is, indeed, something at once grotesque and ghastly in 
the spectacle. The Donatista, having sepai*ated from the 
orthodox simply on the question of the validity of the conse¬ 
cration of a certain bishop, declared that all who adopted 
the orihodox view must be damned, refused to perform their 
rites in tlie orihodox churches which they had seized, till they 
had burnt the altai* and scraped the wood, beat multitudes to 
death with clubs, blinded others by anointing their eyes with 
lime, filled Africa, during nearly two centuries, with war and 
desolation, and contributed largely to its final ruin.® The 
childish and almost unintelligible quarrels between the 
Homoiousians and the Homoousians, between those who 
maintained that the nature of Christ was like that of tlio 
Father and those who maintamed that it was the same, 
filled the world with riot and hatred. The Catholics tell 
how an Arian Emperor caused eighty orthodox priests to be 
drowned on a single occasion; ® how thi*ee thousand persons 
perished in the riots that convulsed Constantinople when the 
Arian Bishop Macedonius superseded the Athanasian Paul ; * 
how George of Cappadocia, the Aiian Bishop of Alexandria, 

* St. Augustine reckoned eighty- * Socrates, If. E., iv. 16. This 
eight sects as existing in his time, anecdote is much doubted by 

^ See a full account of these modem historians, 
persecutions in Tillemont, Mhn. * Milm&n* a Hut. of Christianity 

^Histoire eeclis. tome vi, (ed. 1867), vol. ii. p. 422. 

o 2 
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caused the widows of the Athanasian party to be scourged 
on the soles of their feet, the holy virgins to be stripped 
naked, to be flogged with the prickly branches of palm-trees, 
or to be slowly scorched over fii'es till they abjured their 
creed.' The triumph of the Catholics in Egypt was accom¬ 
panied (if we may believe the solemp assertions of eighty 
Arian Bishops) by every varieiy of plunder, murder, sacri¬ 
lege, and outrage,® and Arina himself was probably poi¬ 
soned by Catholic hands.® The followers of St. Cyril of 
Alexandiia, who were chiefly monks, -filled their city with 
riot and bloodshed, wounded the prefect Orestes, dragged the 
pure and gifted Hypatia into one of their chui’ches, murdered 
her, tore the flesh from her bones with shai*p shells, and, 
having stripped her body naked, flung her mangled remains 
into the flames.^ In Ephesus, during the contest between 
St. Cyril and the Nestorians, the cathedral itself was the 
theatre of a fierce and bloody conflict.® Constantino])lo, on 
the occasion of the deposition of St. Chiysostom, was for 
soveml days in a condition of absolute anarchy.® After the 
Council of Chalcedon, Jerusalem and Alexandria were again 
convulsed, and the bisliop of the latter city was murdered 
in his baptistery.^ About fifty years later, when the Mono- 
physito controversy was at its height, the palace of the 
emperor at Constantinople was blockaded, the churches were 
besieged, and the streets commanded by furious bands of 
contending monks.® Repressed for a time, the riots broke 

' St. Athanasius, Historical seems to hare been regarded as 
Treatises (Library of the Fathers), such, but it was a matter of con- 
pp. 192, 284. trovorsy whether it was a miracle 

* Milman, Hist, of Christianity, or a murder. 

ii. pp. 436-437> * Socrates, H. E., vii. 13-15. 

• The death of Arius, as is well * Milman, Hist, of Latin Chris- 

known, took place suddenly (his tianUy, vol. i. pp. 214-215. 
bowels, it is said, coming out) when • Milman, Hist, of Christianity 

he was just about to make his vol, iii. p. 145. 

triumphal entry into the Cathe- ’ Milman, Hist, of Latin Chris- 
dral of Constantinople. The death tianUy, vol. i. pp. 290-291. 

(though possibly natural) never • Ibid. vol. i. pp. 310-811. 
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two years after with an increased ferocity, and almost 
every loading city of the East was filled by the monks with 
bloodslied and with outrage.^ St. Augustine himself is accuse^l 
of having excited every kind of popular persecution against 
the Semi-Pelagians.^ The Councils, animated by an almost 
frantic hatred, urged ftn by their anathemas tlie rival sects.® 
In the ‘ Robber Council' of Ephesus, Elavianus, the Bishop 
of Constantinople, w&s kicked and beaten by the Bishop of 
Alexandi'ia, or at least by his followers, and a few days later 
died from the effect of the blows. ^ In the contested election 
that resulted in the election of St. Damasus as Pope of Rome, 
though no theological question appeal's to have been at issue, 
the riots were so fierce that one hundred ahd thirty-seven 
corpus were found in one of tho churehes.® The precedent 


' Milman, Hist, of Latin Chns- 
imnity, vol. i. pp. 314-318. 
Dean Milman thus sums up tho 
history: ‘ Monks in Alexandria, 
monks in Antioch, monks in Jeru¬ 
salem, monks in Constantinople, 
decide peremptorily on orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy. Tho bishops 
themselves cower before them. 
Macedonius in Constantinople, Fla- 
vianus in Antioch, Elias in Jeru¬ 
salem, condemn themselves and 
abdicate, or are driven from their 
sees. Persecution is universal— 
persecution by every means of vio¬ 
lence and cinielty; th(3 only questioai 
is, in whose hands is the power to 
persecute. , . . Bloodshed, murder, 
treachery, assassination, oven dur¬ 
ing tho public worship of God—^ 
these are the frightful means by 
which each^party strives to m.ain- 
tain its opinions and to defeat its 
adversary.’ 

^ See a striking passage from 
Julianus of Eclana, cited by Mil- 
man, Hist, of Latin Christianity^ 
vol. i.p, 164. 

* * Nowhere is Christianity less 


attractive tLsm in the Councils oi 
the Churclrr . . . Intrigue, injus¬ 
tice, violence, decisions on authority 
alone, and th.it the authority of a 
turbulent majority, . . . detract 
from tho revcrouco and impugn tho 
judgments of at loast the later 
Councils. The close is almost in¬ 
variably a terrible anathema, in 
which it is impossible not to dis¬ 
cern tho tones of human liutred, of 
arrogant triumph, of rejoicing at 
the damnation imprecated against 
tho humiliated aaversary.’—/bid. 
vol. i. 1 ^. 202, 

* See the account of this scone in 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xlvii.; 
Milman, Hist, of Latin ChfistUmity^ 
vol. i. p. 203. There is n con¬ 
flict of authorities as to whether 
tho Bishop of Alexaudria himseii 
kickoi his adversary, or, to speak 
more correctly, the act which is 
charged against liim by some con- 
tiomporary writers is not charged 
against him by others. The vio¬ 
lence was certainly done by his 
followers and in his presence. 

* AmmianusM«rcellinus,xxvii.3 
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of the Jewish persecutions of idolatry having been adduced 
by St. Cypiian, in the third century, in favour of 6xcom< 
munication,* was urged by Optatus, in the reign of Constan¬ 
tino, in favour of persecuting the Donatists; * in the next 
rcigii wo find a large body of Christians pi'esenting to the 
emiMjror a petition, based upon this** precedent, imploring 
liim to destroy by force the Pagan woi-ship.^ About fifteen 
ycara later, the whole ChiTstian Church* was prepared, on the 
same grounds, to support the persecuting policy of St. 
Ambrose,'* the contending sects having found, in the duty of 
crushing religious liberty, the solitary tenet on which they 
were agreed. The most unaggressive and unobtrusive forms 
of Paganism were pei-sccuted with the same ferocity.® To 
olfcr a sacrifice was to commit a capital offence; to hang up 
a simple chaplet was to incur the forfeiture of an estate. 
Tho noblest works of Asiatic architecture and of Gx*eek 
sculpture peiishcd by the Siimc iconoclasm that shattered the 
humble U‘niplo at which the peasant loved to pray, or the 
household gods which consecrated his home. There were no 
vaiieties of belief too minute for the now intolerance to 
embitter. The question of the proper time of celebrating 
Kaster was liclieved to involve the issue of salvation or 
damnation; ® and when, long after, in tlie foui’teenth century. 


* Cj^prian, Ej^. Ixi. 

^ Milnuiii, H%st. of Christianity, 
vul. ii. p. 306. 

*lbjd. iii. 10. 

* ‘ By this time the OJd Testa¬ 
ment laugnago and sentiment with 
regard to idolatry were completely 
incorporated with the Christian 
feeling; and when Ambrose en¬ 
forced on a Christian Emperor tho 
sacred duty of intolerance against 
opinions and practices which 
scarcely a century before liad been 
the established religion of the 
Empire, his zeal was supported by 


almost the unanimous applause of 
tlio Christian world.’—Milman’s 
Hist, of Christianity, vohiii. p. 150. 

* See the Thebesian laws of 
Paganism. 

• This appears from the whole 
l)istoryof the controverey ; biittho 
prevailing feeling is, I think, ex¬ 
pressed with peculiar vividness in 
the following passage ^—‘Eadmer 
says (following the words of Bede) 
in Colman’s times there was a sharp 
controversy about the observing of 
Easter, and other rules of life for 
churchmen; therefore, this ques- 
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4he question of the nature of the light at the transfigura¬ 
tion was discussed at Constantinople, those who refused to 
admit that that light was uncreated, were deprived of the 
honours of Christian burial.* 

Together with these legislative and ecclesiastical measures, 
a literature arose surpassing in its mendacious ferocity any 
other the world had known. The polemical writers habitually 
painted as daemons M)hose who diverged from the orthodox 
belief, gloated with a vindictive piety over the suiferings of 
the heretic upon earth, as upon a Divine punishment, and 
sometimes, with an almost superhximan malice, passing in 
imagination beyond the threshold of the grave, exulted in 
no ambiguous terms on the tortures which they believed to 
be reserved for him for over. A few men, such as Synesius, 
Basil, or Salvian, might stUl find some excellence in Pagans 
or heretics, but their candour was altogether exceptional; 
and he who will compare the beautiful pictures the Greek 
poets gave of their Trojan adversaries, or the Boman historians 
of the enemies of their country, with those which ecclesiastical 
writers, for many centuries, almost invariably gave of all 
who were opposed to their Church, may easily estimate the 
extent to which cosmopolitan sympathy had retrograded. 

At the period, however, when the Western monasteries 
began to discharge their intellectual functions, the supremacy 
of Catholicism was neai*ly established, and polemical ai*doiir 
had begun to wane. Tlie literary zeal of the Church took 
other forms, but all were deeply tinged by the monastic 
spirit. It is difficult or impossible to conceive what would 
have been the intellectual future of the world had Catholicism 
nevei’ arisen—what principles or impulses would have guided 
the coui^ of the human mind, or what new institutions 

tion deservedly ejicitod the minds run, or had run in vain,—King’s 
and feeling of many people, fearing Hist, of the Church of Ireland^ book 
lest, perhaps, after having received li. cb. vi. 
the name of Christians, they should ' Gibbon, chap. Ixiii. 
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would liave been created for its culture. Under the uifiaenc4 
of Catholicism, the monastoiy became the one sphere of 
intellectual labour, and it continued dxiring many centuries 
to occupy that position. Without entciing into anything 
rosombling a literary history, which would be foreign to the 
objects of the present work, I shall' endeavour briefly to 
estimate the maimer in which it discharged its functions. 

llie fii-st idea that is naturjilly suggested by the mention 
of tlie intellectual services of monasteries is the preservation 
of the writings of the Pagans. 1 have already observed 
that among the early Christians there was a marked diflference 
on the subject of them writings. Tlie school which was 
rej) resented by I’ertullian regarded them with abhorrence; 
while the Platonists, who were represented by Justin Martyr, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, not merely recognised 
with great cordiality their beauties, but even imagined that 
they could detc'ct in them l)oth the traces of an original 
Divine iiispiiation, and plagiarisms from the Jewish writings. 
While avoiding, for the most part, these extremes, St. Augus¬ 
tine, the great organiser of Wcistern Christianity, treats the 
1 Kigali writings with appreciative respect. He had himself 
ascribed his first conversion from a course of vice to the 
‘ 1 loi teiisius ’ of Cicero, and his works are full of diacrimi- 
luiling, and often vciy beautiful, applications of the old 
Homan literature. The attempt of Julian to prevent the 
Cln-istiana from teaching the classics, and the extreme rosent- 
lucut wliich that attempt elicited, show how highly the 
Christiim leaders of that period valued this form of education; 
and it was naturally the more cherished on account of the 
contest. The inlhionco of Ncoj>latonism, the baptism of 
multitudes of nominal Christians after Constantifie, and the 
decline of zeal which necessarily accompanied prosperity, 
bad all in different ways the same tendency. In Synesius 
we have the curious phenomenon of a bishop who, not con¬ 
tent witli preclaiming himself the admiring friend of the 
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PagaD Hypatia, openly declared his complete disbelief in the 
resurrection of the body, and his firm adhesion to the Pla¬ 
tonic doctrine of the pre-existence of souls.* Had the 
ecclesiastical theory prevailed which gave such latitude even 
to the leaders of the Church, the couise of Christianity would 
have been very diffeifent. A reactionary spirit, however, 
arose at Itome. The doctrine of exclusive salvation supplie<i 
its intellectual basis ;*the political and organising genius of 
the Roman ecclesiastics impelled them to reduce belief into 
a rigid form; the genius of St. Gregory guided the movement,* 
and a series of historical events, of which the ecclesiastical 
and political sepamtion of the Western empire from the 
speculative Greeks, and the invasion and conversion of the 
barbarians, were the most important, definitely established 
the ascendancy of the Catholic type. In the convulsions 
that followed the barbarian invasions, intellectual energy of 
a secular* kind almost absolutely ceased. A parting gleam 
issued, indeed, in the sixth century, from the Court of Theo- 
doric, at Ravenna, which was adorned by the genius of 

' An interesting sketch of this eiently manifested in his famous 
very interesting prolate has lately and very curious letter to beside- 
been Mritten by M. Druoii, fiUtide riiis, Bishop of Vienne, rebuking 
8ur la J'ie et lea lEuvrca de Sync- him for having taught certain por- 
(Paris, 185!)). sons Pagan literature, and rlius 

* Tradition has pronounced Gro- mingled ‘the praises of Jupiter 
gory the Groat to have been the with the praises of Christ;’ doing 
destroyer of the Palatine library, what would bo impious even for a 
and to have been especially zealous religious layman, ‘polluting the 
in burning the writings of Livy, mind with the blasphemous praises 
because they described the achieve- of the wicked.’ Some curious evi- 
meuts of the Pagan gods. For deuce of the feelings of the Chris- 
these charges, however (which I tians of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
am sorry to find repeated by so centuries, about Pagan literature, 
eminent a writer as Dr. braper), is given in Gningueu4, Iliat. litle- 
there is no real evidence, for they raire de Vitality tome i. p. 29-31, 
are not found in any writer earlier and some legends of a later period 
than the twelfth century. (See are candidly related by one of the 
Bayle, DkU art. ‘ Greg.’) The ex- most enthusiastic English advocates 
tremo contempt of Gregory for of the Middle Ages. (Maitland, 
Pagan literature is, however, suffi- Darh Agea^ 
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Boethius, and the talent of Cassiodonis and SymmachoA; 
bnt after this time, for a long period, literature consisted 
almost exclusively of sermons and lives of saints, which 
were composed in the monasteries.* Gregory of Toure 
was succeeded as an annalist by the still feebler Frede- 
garius, and there was then a long and absolute blank. A 
few outlying countries showed some faint animation, St. 
Leander and St. Isidore planted at Seville a school, which 
flourished in the seventh century, and the distant monas¬ 
teries of Ireland continued somewhat later to be the 
receptacles of learning; but the rest of Europe sank into an 
almost absolute torpor, tdl the rationalism of Abelard, and 
tho events that followed the crusades, began the revival of 
loai’ning. The principal service which Catholicism rendered 
during this period to Pagan literature was probably the per¬ 
petuation of Latin as a sacred language. Tho complete 
absence of all ciuiosity about that litorature is shown by the 
fact that Greek was suffered to become almost absolutely 
extinct, though there was no time when the Western nations 
laid not some relations with tho Greek empire, or when 
pilgrimjiges to the Holy Land altogether ceased. The study 
of the liutin classics was for the most part positively dis- 
coiiiniged. Tho writera, it was believed, were burning in 
hell; tho monks were too inflated with their imaginary 
knowledge to regjird witli any respect a Pagan writer, and 
periodical piuiics about the approaching termination of the 


* Probably tho best account of 
the intollfctual history of tlicso 
times is still to bo found in the ml- 
niirablu intrLMluotory chapters with 
whicli tho Ucnodietinos prefaced 
each century of their Hist, litthaire 
de la Frmh'C. Tho Benedictines 
think (with Hallain) tliat the 
eighth century was, on tho whole, 
the darkeston tho coutiuonti though 


England attained its lowest point 
somewhat later. Of tho great pro¬ 
tectors of learning Tlieodoric was 
unable to write (see Guinguen^, 
tome i, p. 31), and tlharlemagne 
(Eginluird) only began to learn 
when advanced in life, and was 
never quite able to master the ac¬ 
complishment. Alfred, however, 
was distingaished in literature. 
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vorld continually checked any desire for secular learning.* 
It was the custom among some monks, when tliey were under 
fche discipline of silence, and desired to ask for Virgil, Hoi acc, 
or any other Gentile work, to indicate their wish by scratching 
their ears like a dog, to which animal it was thought the 
Pagans might be reasonably compared.^ The monasteries 
contained, it is said, during some time, the only libraries in 
Europe, and were therefore the sole receptacles of the Pagan 
manuscripts; but we cannot infer from this that, if the 
monasteries had not existed, similar libraries would not h'avo 
been called into being in their place. To the occasional 
industry of the monks, in copying the works of authpiity, 
we must oppose the industry they displayed, though chiefly 
at a somewhat later period, in scraping the ancient parch¬ 
ments, in order that, having obliterated the writing of the 
Pagans, they might cover them with their own legends.® 
There are some aspects, however, in which the monastic 
period of literatui’e appeal’s eminently beautiful. The fret- 


' The belief that the world was 
just about to end was, tis is well 
known, very general among the 
early Christians, and greatly 
affected their lives. It appears in 
the New TesUvnient, and very 
clearly in the epistle ascribed to 
Barnabas in the first century. The 
persecutions of the second and 
third centuries revived it, and both 
Tertullian and Cyprian (in Deme- 
trianum) strongly assert it. With 
the triumpii of Christianity the 
apprehension for u time subsided ; 
but it reappeared with great force 
when the disfolutiou of the Empire 
was manifestly impending, when it 
was accomplished, and in the pro¬ 
longed anarchy and suffering that 
ensued. Gregory of Tours, writing 
in the latter part of the sixth cen¬ 


tury, speaks of it }w very provaleiit 
{Prologm to the First Book); and 
8t. Gregory the Groat, about the 
sarao time, consfcintly exproascs it. 
The panic that filled Europe at the 
end of the tenth century has been 
often described. 

Maitland’s Bark Ages, p. 403. 

* This passion for soraping 
MSS. became common, according to 
Montfaucou, after tlie twelfth cen¬ 
tury. (Maitland, p. 40.) According 
to Ilallam, however {Middle Ages, 
ch. ix. part i.), it must have begun 
earlier, being chiefly caused by the 
cessation or groat diminution of 
the supply of Egyptian papyrus, 
in consequence of the capture of 
Alexandria by the Saracens, early 
in the seventh century. 
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fulness and impatience and extreme tension of modern literary^ 
life, the many anxieties that paralyse, and the feverish ciuving 
for applause that perverts, so many noble intellects, were 
then unknown. Severed from all the cares of active life, in 
the deep calm of the monastery, where the turmoil of the 
outer world could never come, the lufonkish scholar pursued 
his sttidies in a spirit which has now almost faded from the 
world. ISfo doubt had ever disturbed Ms mind. To him the 
problem of the universe seemed solved. Expatiating for over 
with unfaltering faith upon the unseen world, he had learnt 
to live for it alone. His hopes were not fixed upon human 
greatness or fame, but upon the pardon of his sins, and the 
rewards of a happier world. A crowd of quaint and often 
beautiful legends illustrate the deep union that subsisted 
between literature and religion. It is related of Caedmon, 
the first great poet of the Anglo Saxons, that he found in the 
secular life no vent for his hidden genius. When the war¬ 
riors assembled at their banquets, sang in turn the praises of 
wav or beauty, as the instrument passed to him, he rose and 
wout out with a sad hoai’t, for ho alone was unable to weave 
his thoughts in verse. Wearied and desponding he lay down 
to rest, when a figure appeared to him in his dream and com¬ 
manded him to sing the Creation of the World. A trans- 
poit of religious fervour thrilled his brain, his imprisoned 
intellect was imlocked, and he soon became the foremost 
(X)et of his land.* A Spanish boy, having long tried in vain 
to iinister his task, and driven to despair* by the severity of 
his teacher, ran away from Ids fatlier’s home. Tilled with 
wandering, and full of anxious thoughts, he sat down to rest 
by the rnai'gin of a well, when his eye was caught by the 
deep furrow in the stone. He asked a girl who was drawing 
water to explain it, and she told him that it had been worn 
by the constant attrition of the I’ope. The poor boy, who 


1 Bedo H. E. iv. 24. 
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ali-eady full of remorse for what he had done, recognised 
in the reply a Divine intimation. * If/ he thought, ‘ by daily 
use the soft rope could thus penetrate the hard stone, surely 
a long perseverance could overcome the dulness of my 
brain.’ He returned to his father’s house; ho laboured with 
redoubled earnestness, ^nd he lived to be the groat St. Isidore 
of Sjmin.* A monk who had led a vicious life was saved, it 
is said, from hell, bec|uae it was found that his sins, though 
very numerous, were just outnumbered by the letters of a 
ponderous and devout book he had written.^ The Holy 
Spirit, in the shape of a dove, had been seen to inspire St. 
Gregory; and the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, mid of 
several other theologians, had been expressly applauded by 
Christ or l>y his saints. When, twenty years after do.ath, tlie 
tomb of a certain monkish writer was opened, it was found 
that, although the remainder of tho body had crumbled into 
dust, the hand that had held the pen remained flexible and 
undecayed.® A young and nameless scholar was once bui-icd 
near a convent at Bonn. The night after his funeral, a nun 
whose cell overlooked the cemetery was awakened by a bril¬ 
liant light that filled the room. She started up, imagining 
that the day harl dawned, but on looking out she found that 
it was still night, though a dazzling splendour was around. 
A female form of matchless loveliness was bending over the 
scholar’s grave. Tho effluence of her beauty filled tho air 
with light, and she clasped to her heart a snow-white dove 
that rose to meet her from the tomb. It was the Mother of 

' Mariana, Be Behus lUspania, be adduced—a remarkable ioetanco 
vi. 7. Mariana says the stone was of the advantages of a difluso style, 
in his time preserved as a relic. * Digby, Mores Catholici, book 

2 Odericus Vitalis, quoted by x. p. 246. Matthew of Westmin- 
Maitland (Jar* Ages, pp. 268-269). ster tells of a certain king who was 
The monk was restored to life tliat very charitable, and whose right 
he might have an opportunity of hand (which liad assuaged many 
reformation. The escape was a sorrows) remaine<l undecayed after 
narrow one, for there was only one death (a.d. 644). 
letter against which no sin could 
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God como to receive the soul of the martyred scholar; ‘ fai: 
scholars too/ adds the old chronicler, * are martyrs if they 
live in purity and labour with courage.’ * 

But legends of this kind, though not without a very 
real l>caiity, must not blind us to the fact that the period of 
Catholic ascendancy was on the whole one of the most 
deplorable in the history of the human mind. The energies 
of Christendom were diverted from all,;u8eful and progressive 
studies, and were wholly expended on theological disquisi¬ 
tions. A crowd of superstitions, attributed to infallible wis¬ 
dom, ban*ed the path of knowledge, and the charge of magic, 
or the charge of heresy, crushed every bold enquiry in the 
sphere of physical nature or of opinions. Above all, the 
conditions of true enquiry had been cursed by the Church. 
A blind unquestioning credulity was inculcated as the first 
of duties, and the habit of doubt, the impartiality of a sus¬ 
pended judgment, the desire to hear both sides of a disputed 
question, and to emancipate the judgment from uni*easonmg 
prejudice, were all in consequence condemned. Hie Ijelief 
in the guilt of oiT«>r and doubt became universal, and that 
belie P may be confidently pronounced to be the most perni¬ 
cious superstition that has ever been accredited among man¬ 
kind. Mistaken facts ai’e I'ectified by enquiry. Mistaken 
methods of losesxrch, though far more inveterate, are gra 
dually altered; but the spirit that shrinks from enquiry as 
sinful, find deems a state of doubt a state of guilt, is the most 
enduring disease that can afflict the miud of man. Not till 
the education of Eiiro})e passed from the monasteries to the 
universities, not till Mohammedan science, and classical free- 
thought, and industrial independence broke the sceptre of 
the Church, did the intellectual revival of Europe Jiegin. 

I am aware that so strong a statement of the intellectual 
darkness of the middle ages is likely to encounter opposition 


' See Tlaur^au, Hist de la Phihso^kte scolasfique^ tome i. pp. 24-25. 
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many quarters. The blindness which the philosophers 
of the eighteenth century manifested to their better side has 
produced a reaction which has led many to an opposite, and, 
I believe, far more eiToneous exti’eme. Some have become 
eulogists of the period, tlirough love of its distinctive theo¬ 
logical doctrines, and others through archaeological enthusiasm, 
while a very pretentious and dogmatic, but, ] thint, sometimes 
superficial, school of writers, who loudly boasi themselves the 
regenerators of history, and timt with supreme contempt 
all the vaiieties of theological opinion, are accustomed, imrtly 
through a very shallow historical optimism which scarcely 
admits the possibility of retrogression, and partly through 
sympathy with the despotic character of Catholicism, to 
extol the mediaeval society in the most extravagant terms. 
Without enteidng into a lengthy examination of this sub¬ 
ject, I may be permitted to indicate shortly two or tliree 
fallacies which ai’e continually displayed in their appiwia- 
tions. 

It is an undoubted truth that, for a considerable period, 
almost all the knowledge of Europe was included in the 
monasteries, and from tliis it is continually inferred that, 
had these institutions not existed, knowledge would have 
been absolutely extinguished. But such a conclusion I con¬ 
ceive to be altogether untrue. During the period of the 
Fagan empire, intellectual life had been diflfusod over a vast 
portion of the globe. Egypt and Asia Minor had becomo 
great centres of civilisation. Greece was still a land of 
learning. Spain, Gaul, and even Britain,' were full of 
libraries and teachers. The schools of Narbonne, Arles, 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, Lyoms, Marseilles, Poitiers, and Treves 
were already famous. The Ohristiaa emperor Gratian, in 
A.D, 376, carried out in Gaul a system similar to that which 


* On the progress of Roman civilisation in Britain, see Taeitus, 
Agrieola^ xxi. 
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had already, under ihe Antonines, been pursued in Italy^i 
ordaining that teachers ^ould be supported by the State in 
every leading city.' To suppose that Latin literature, 
having been so widely diffiised, could have totally perished, 
or that all interest in it could have peimanently ceased, even 
under the extremely unfavourable circumstances that followed 
the downfall of the Roman Em])ire and the Mohammedan 
invasions, is, I confjcive, absurd. If Catholicism had never 
existed, the human mind would have sought other spheres 
for its development, and at least a part of the treasures of 
anthputy would have been preserved in other ways. The 
monasteries, as 0017)01^,11003 of peaceful men protected from 
the incursions of tho barbarians, became very naturally the 
i-cseiwolm to which the streams of literature flowed; but 
much of what they are represented as creating, they had in 
reality only attracted. The inviolable sanctity which they 
secured rendei’ed them invaluable receptacles of ancient 
learning in a period of anarchy and perpetual war, and the 
industiy of the monks in transcribing, probably more than 
counterbalance<l their industry in effacing, the classical 
widtings. The ecclesiastical unity of Christendom was also 
of extreme importance in rendering possible a general inter¬ 
change of ideas. Whether these services outweighed the 
intellectual evils resuliing from the complete diversion of tho 
human mind from all secular learning, and from the per¬ 
sistent inculcation, as a matter of duty, of that habit of 
abject credulity which it is the first task of the intellectual 
reformer to emdicate, may be reasonably doubted. 

It is not unfreqxient, again, to hear the preceding fallacy 
stated in a somewhat different form. We are reminded that 
almost all the men of genius during several centuries were 
great theologians, and we are asked to conceive tho more 
than Egyptian darkness that would have prevailed had the 


'See tho BoDedictine ffisi. lUth. de la Franer, tome j. part ii. p. 9. 
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GatlioUc theology which produced them not existed. This 
judgment resembles that of the prisoner in a famous passage 
of Oicero, who, having sjjent his entire life in a dark dungeon, 
and knowing the light of day only from a single ray wliicb 
passed through a fissure in the wall, inferred that if the 
wall wore removed, as ihe fissure would no longer exist, all 
light would lie excluded. Mediseval Catholicism discouraged 
and suppressed in every way secular studies, while it con¬ 
ferred a monopoly of wealth and honour and power upon 
the distinguished theologian. Very naturally, therefore, it 
attracted into the path of theology the genius that would 
have existed without it, but would under other circumstances 
have been displayed in other forms. 

It is not to be inferred, however, from this, that mediroval 
Catholicism had not, in the sphere of intellect, any real 
creative power. A gi*e.at moral or religious enthusiasm 
always evokes a certain amount of genius that would not 
otherwise have existed, or at least been displayed, and the 
monasteries were peculiarly fitted to develop ceitain casts 
of mind, which in no other sphere could have so ixjifocdly 
expanded. The great writings of St. Thomas Aquinas ‘ and 
his followers, and, in more modern times, the masrivo and 
conscientious erudition of the Benedictines, will always make 
certain periods of the monastic history venei-ablo to the 
scholar. But, when we remember that during many 
centuries nearly every one po.<^sessing any literary taste of 
talents became a monk, when we I'ccollect that these monks 
were familiar with the language, and might easily have been 
familiar with the noble literature, of ancient Borne, and when 


• A biogiapher of St. Thomas est non-soulomentson chof-d’ceuvro 
Aquinas moclestly obEeives:— m;u8 aussi celui deresprithumain.' 
‘ L’opinion g^niralement r^panduo (.'!)—Carle, Hist, ds St.-Thomas 
parmi les thdologiens e’est que la (CJqnint p. 140. 

Somme de Thioloffie de St. Thomas 
VOL. II. P 
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we also consider the mode of their life, which would seem, 
fi'om its freedom from care, and from the very monotony of its 
routine, peculiarly calculated to impel them to study, wo 
can hardly fail to wonder how very little of any real value 
they added, for so long a period, to the knowledge of man¬ 
kind. It is indeed a remarkable fact'that, even in the ages 
when the Catholic ascendancy was most perfect, some of the 
greatest achievements were either opposed or simply external 
to ecclesiastical influence. Roger Bacon, having been a monk, 
is frequently spoken of as a creature of Catholic teaching. 
But there never was a more striking instance of the force of 
a great genius in resisting the tendencies of his age. At a 
time when physical science was continually neglected, dis¬ 
couraged, or condemned, at a time when all the great prizes 
of the world wore open to men who pursued a very different 
course. Bacon applied himself with transcendent genius to 
the study of natiu-e. Fouitocn yoai*s of his life were spent 
in prison, and when he died his name was blasted as a 
mngician. The mediajval laboratories were chiefly due to 
the piiimiit of alchejny, or to Moluunmedan cncom*agement. 
The inventions of the mariner’s compass, of gunpowder, and 
of mg paper woi’e all, indeed, of extreme importance; but no 
part of tbo credit of them belongs to the monks. Them 
origin is involved in much obscurity, but it is almost certain 
that the last two, at all events, were fii'st employed in Eimopo 
by the Mohammedans of Spain. Cotton paper was m use 
among these as early as 1009. Among the Christian nations 
it appears to have been unknown till late in the thirteenth 
century. The first instance of the employment of artillery 
among Christian nations was at the battle of Crecy, but the 
knowledge of gunpowder among them has been traced back 
jia far as 1338. There is abundant evidence, however, of its 
employment in Spain by Mohammedans in several sieges in 
tlio thirtoouth century, and even in a battle between the 
Moois of Seville and those of Tunis at the end of the eleventh 
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(^ntuTj.^ In invention, indeed, as well as in original I'osearch, 
the mediaeval monasteries wore singularly barren. They 
cultivated fbrmal logic to gimt perfection. They produced 
many patient and laborious, though, for the most part, 
wholly uncritical scholars, and many philosophers who, 
having assumed their premises with unfaltering faith, reasoned 
fi*om them with admirable subtlety; but they taught men to 
regard the sacrifice of leciilar learning as a noble thing; they 
impressed upon them a theoiy of the habitual government 
of the universe, which is absolutely imtrue; and they diffused, 
wherever their influence extended, habits of credulity and 
intolerance that are the most deadly poisons to the human 
mind. 

It is, again, very frequently observed among the moie 
philosophic eulogists of the mediseval period, that although 
the Catholic Church is a trammel and an obstacle to the 
progress of civilised nations, although it would be scarcely 
possible to exaggerate the misery her persecuting spirit caused, 
when the human mind had outstripped her teaching; yet 
there was a time when she was greatly in advance of the 
age, and the complete and absolute ascendancy she then 
exercised was intcllectiially eminently beneficial. That tliere 
is much truth in this view, I have mjjnself rej^eatedly main¬ 
tained. But when men proceed to isolate the former period, 
and to make it the theme of unqualified eulogy, they fall, I 
think, into a grave error. The evils that sprang from the 
later period of Catholic ascendancy were not an accident or 
a perversion, but a normal and necessaiy conseciuence of the 
previous d^potism. The principles which were im|)osod 

on the mediffivul world, and which were the conditions of so 

• 

' See Vi.ardot, Hi&t. des Arches known in China—was first intro- 
en BapcffnCfU. 142-166. Prescott's duced into Karope by the Moham- 
Ferdinand and Isabella, ch. viii. medans; but the evidence of this 
Viaidot contends that the compass appears inconclusive. 

—which appears to have been long 
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much of its distinctive excellence, were of such a nature that 
they claimed to be final, and could not possibly be discarded 
without a struggle and a convulsion. We must estimate 
the influence of the.se principles considered as a whole, and 
during the entire period of their operation. There are some 
poisons which, before they kill men,* allay pain and diffuse 
a sootliing sensation through the frame. Wo may recognise 
the hour of enjoyment they procure, biffc wo must not separate 
it from the price at which it is purchased. 

The extremely unfavourable influence the Catholic 
Church long exorcised upon intellectual development had 
impoitant moral consequences. Although moial progress 
does not necessarily depend upon intellectual progreas it is 
raaicrially fiflccted by it, mtellectnal activity l)eing the mo.st 
important element in the gi'owth of that gimt and com¬ 
plex organism which we call civilisation. The mcdimval 
credulity had also a inorc direct moral influence in pro¬ 
ducing that indiflercnco to truth, which is the most repul¬ 
sive feature of so many Catholic writings. The veiy large 
part that must be assigned to delibei-atc forgeries in the early 
ajjologelic literatime of the Church we have aliu'uly seen; and 
no impartial reader can, I think, investigate the innumerable 
grotesque and lying legends that, during the whole course of 
the Middle Ages, wore deliberately palmed upon mankind as 
undoubted facts, cau follow the histories of the false decretals, 
and the discussions that were connected witli them, or can 
observe the complete and absolute incapacity most Catholic 
historians have displayed, of conceiving any good thing in the 
ratjks of their opponents, or of stating with common fairness 
any consideration that can tell against Uieir o-ause, without 
acknowledging how serious and how inveterate has been the 
evil. Tlioi*o have, no doubt, been many noble individual ex¬ 
ceptions. Yet it is, I believe, difficult to exaggerate the 
extent to which this moral defect exists in most of the ancient 
and very much of the modem literature of Catholicism. It 
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48 this which makes it so unspeakably repiilsivo to all inde¬ 
pendent and impartial thinkers, and has led a great Germau 
liistoiian * to declare, with much bitterness, that the phrase 
Christian veracity deserves to rank with the phrase Punic 
faith. But this absolute indifference to truth whenever 
falsehood could subseiwo the interests of the Church is per¬ 
fectly explicable, and was found in multitudes who, in other 
respects, exhibited the noblest virtue. An age which has 
ceased to value impartiality of judgment will soon cease to 
value accuracy of statement; and when credulity is inculcfited 
as a virtue, falsehood will not long be stigmatised as a vice. 
When, too, men are firmly convinced that salvation can only 
be foimd within their Chui'ch, and that their Church can sib- 
solve from all guilt, they will speedily conclude that nothing 
can possibly be wrong wliich is beneficial to it. They ex¬ 
change the love of truth for what they call the love of ilie. 
truth. They regard morals as derived fi'om and subordinate 
to theology, and they regulate all their statements, not by the 
standard of veracity, but by the interests of their creed. 

Another important moral consequence of the monastic 
system was the great prominence given to pociiniaiy com¬ 
pensations for crime. It had been at first one of the brojul 
distinctions between Paganism and Christianity, that, while 
the rites of the former were for the most part unconnected 
witli moral dispositions, Chiistianity made purity of heart an 
essential clement of all its worship. Among the Pagans a 
few faint efforts had, it is true, been made in tliis direction. 
An old precept or law, wliich is referred to by (Jicero, and 
which was strongly reiterated by Apollonius of I’yana, and 
the Pythagoreans, declared that ‘ no impious man should 
dare to ^pease the anger of the divinities by gifts ;' * and 
oracles are said to have more than once pi'oclaimed that the 

* Herder. Leg. ii. 9. See, too, Philost. 

*‘Impiu8 ne audeto placuru Tyan. i. 11. 

donis iram Deorum.’—Cicero, De 
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hecatombs of noble oxen with gilded homs that were ofiei’e^l 
up ostentatiously by the rich, were leas pleasing to the gods 
than the wreaths of flowers and the modest and reverential 
worahip of the poor.^ In general, however, in the Fagan 
world, the service of the temple had little or no connection 
with morals, and the change which phristianity effected in 
this respect was one of its most important benefits to man¬ 
kind. It was natural, however, and pqrhaps inevitable, that 
in the course of time, and under the actio}i of very various 
ciiuses, the old Fagan sentiment should revive, and even with 
an increased intensity. In no resjject had- the Chi’istians 
been more nobly distinguished than by their chaiity. It was 
not surprising that the Fathers, while exerting all their elo- 
tpieuce to stimulate this vii’tue—especially during the cala¬ 
mities that accompanied the dissolution of the Empire—should 
liave dilated in extremely strong terais upon the spiritual 
benefits the donor would receive for his gift. It is also not 
surprising that this selfish calculation should gradually, and 
among hard and ignoi’ant men, have absorbed all other ma- 
tives. A cinioua legend, which is related by a writer of the 
seventh century, illusti'aics the kind of feeling that had aiisen. 
The Christif'in bishop 8ynesius succeeded in converting a 
Fagan named hlvagi’ius, who for a long time, however, felt 
doubts about the passage, ‘ He who giveth to the poor 
lendeth to tho Lord.' On liis conversion, and in obedience 
to this vei'se, he gave Synesius three hundred pieces of gold 
to be distributed among tho poor; but he exacted from the 
bishop, as tho i-epresentative of Christ, a promissory note, 
engaging that he should be repaid in the future world.- 
Many years later, Evagrins, being on hk death-bed, com¬ 
manded his sons, when they buried him, to place the note in 
hk hand, and to do so without informing Synesius. His 

' Thera aro three or four instances of this related by Porphyry. 
Ik Ahitin. Camis, lib. ii. 
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^ying injunction was observed, and three days afterwards he 
appeared to Synesius in a dream, told him that the debt had 
been paid, and ordered him to go to the tomb, where he would 
find a written receipt. Synesius did as he was commanded, 
and, the grave being opened, the promissoiy note was found 
in the hand of the de%d man, with an endorsement decJaiing 
that the debt had been paid by Christ. The note, it was said, 
was long after preserved as a relic in the church of Cyrene.^ 
The kind of feeling which this legend displays was soon 
tiUTied with tenfold force into the channel of monastic life. 
A law of Constantine fwicorded, and several later laws cn- 
lai’ged, the power of bequests to ecclesiastics. Ecclesiastical 
property was at the same time exonerated from the public 
burdens, and this measure not only dhectly assisted its in 
crease, but had also an important indii-ect mfluence; for, when 
taxation was heavy, many laymen ceded the ownership of 
their estates to the monastei-ies, with a secret condition that 
they should, as vassals, I'cceive the I'evenues imburclenod by 
taxation, and subject only to a slight payment to the monks 
as to their feudal lords. ^ The monks wore regarded as the 
trustees of the poor, and also as themselves typical poor, and 
all the promises that applied to those who gave to the poor 
applied, it was s;ud, to the benefactors of the monasteiies. 
The monastic chapel also contained the rolics of saints or 
sacred images of mii*aculous power, and throngs of worship- 

* Moschus, Pratum Spirituale jet6 commo uno iusulte aux pauvres 
(Rosweyde), cap. cxcv. M. Wallon et accepts cunimo uiie aum6ne par 
qaotes from the JAfe of St.'Jean J^sus Chribt.’— flint, de lEsdavage, 
VAumdnier an even stranger event tome iii. p. 397. 
which happened to 8t. Peter Telo- 1 may mention here that tho 
nearius. *Pour repoussor les im-' ancient Gauls were said to have 
portunit^ des pauvres, il leur jetait been aecubtomed to lend money on 
dos pierredi tin jonr, u’en trou- the condition of its being repiid to 
vant pas sous la mam. il leur jeU the lender in tho next life.—(Val. 
uu pain 4 la t4te. IL tomba malade Maximus, lib. ii. cap. vi. § 10.) 
et eut une vision. Ses mdrites * Muratori, Jntich, 
itaient comptis: d’un c6t4 Staient diss. Ixvii. 
tons ses crimes, de I’autre ce peiii 
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pers were attracted by the mii'acles, and desired to place them; 
fcudves under the protection, of the saint. It Ls no exaggerar 
lion to say that to give money to the priests was for several 
centuries the fii’st article of the moi*al code. Political minds 
may have felt the importance of aggrandising a pacific and 
industrious class in the centre of a disorganised society, and 
family affection may have predisposed many in favour of in¬ 
stitutions which contained at least Que member of most 
families; but in the overwhelming majority of cases the mo¬ 
tive wius simple superstition. In seasons of sickness, of 
danger, of soitow, oi* of remorse, whenever the fear or the 
conscience of the woi-shipper was awakened, he hastened to 
))iircbase with money the favour of a ssiiiit. A-bove all, in 
the hour of death, when the terrors of the future world 
loomed darkly upon his mind, he saw in a gift or legacy to 
the monks a sure means of efiacing the most monstrous 
crimes, and secuiing his ultimate happiness. A rich man 
was soon scarcely deemed a Christian if he did not leave a 
portion of his piupcrty to the Church, and the cliartera of in- 
uumomble monasteries in every part of Europe attest the 
vast tracts of land that were ceded by will to the monks, *for 
the benefit of the soul' of the testator.^ 

It has been observed by a great historian that we may 
trace tlirco distinct phases in the early history of the Church. 
In the first })eriod religion was a question of morals; in the 
second period, which culminated in the fifth century, it had 
become a question of orthodoxy; in the third period, which 
dates from the seventh century, it was a (piestion of muni- 
ficeuco to mouasterios.® The despotism of Catholicism, and 

‘ 8ee, on the causes of the wealth tiellemont consist^ dans I’enseigne' 
of the monasteries, two admirable meat moral; elle avoft exered les 
dissertations by Muratori, Anlkh. coeurs et les Ames par la recherche 
Itiiliaue, Ixvii., Ixviii.; Hallam's de ce qui dtoit vraiment beau, yrai- 
Middle Ages, ch. vii. part i. menlhonnAto. Aucinqui^mo siicle 

J* ‘ Lors de I’Atablissement du on I’avoit sxirtout nttach6e A I’or- 
(‘hristiunisOio la religionavoitcssou- thodoxie, au scpii6nie on I’aroit rA- 
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4 he ignorauce that followed the barbarian invasions, had re¬ 
pressed the struggles of heresy, and in the period of almost 
absolute darkness that continued from the sixth to the 
twelfth century, the theological ideal of unquostioning faith 
and of perfect unanimity was all but realised in the West, 
All the energy that hi previous ages had been expemled in 
combating heresy was now expended in acquiring wealth. 
The people compounded for tlie most atrocious ciimcs by gifts 
to shrines of those saints whoso intercession was supposed to 
be unfailing, 'rhe monks, partly^ by the natural cessation of 
their old enthusiasm, partly by the absence of any hostile 
ciiticism of their acts, and partly too by the very wealth 
they had acquired, sank into gi’oss and general immorality. 
The great majority of them had probably at no time been 
either saints actuated by a strong religious motive, nor yet 
diseased and desponding minds seeking a refxigo fi-om the 
world; they had been simply i^easants, of no extraor<Unary 
devotion or sensitiveness, who preferred an ensured 8ubsi.st- 
ence, with no care, little labour, a much higher social position 
than they could otherwise acquire, and the certainty, as they 
believed, of going to heaven, to the laborious and precarious 
existence of the serf, relieved, indeed, by the privilege of 
marriage, but exposed to military service, to extreme hard¬ 
ships, and to constant oppression. Very naturally, when 
they could do so with impunity, they broke their vows of 
chastity. Very naturally, too, they availed themselves to the 
full of the condition of affaii's, to draw as much wealtli as 
possible into their community.* Tlie belief in the approaching 

duite a la bienfaisanco envor» les norance. lo mo^t caaea llioy were 
couveiis.'—Sismondi, Uist. des the work of deliberate imposture. 
FrangaiSy Cbme ii. p. 50. Every cathedral or moiiaiitory had 

* Mr. Ualiam, speakinsf of the its tutelar saint, and every saint 
legends of the miracles of saints, his legend, fabricated in order to 
says: ‘ It must not be supposed enrich the churches under his pro- 
that these absurdities were pro- tection, by exaggerating his virtues, 
duced as well as nourished by ig- his miracles, and consequently bis 
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end of the world, especially at the close of the tenth century^ 
the crusades, which gave rise to a profitable traffic in the 
form of a ptHsuniary commutation of vows, and the black 
death, which produced a paroxysm of religious fanaticism, 
stimulated the movement. Tn the monkish chi'onicles, the 
merits of sovereigns are almost exclqsively judged by their 
bounty to the Church, and in some cases this is the sole part 
of their policy which has. been presorvQfl-* 

There wow*-, no doubt, a few redeeming points in this dark 
period. The Irisli monks are said to have been honourably 
distinguished for their reluctance to accept the lavish dona¬ 
tions of their admiiors,^ and some missionaiy monasteiies of 
a high order of excellence were scattered, through Europe. 
A few legends, too, may be cited censuring the facility with 
which money tic(pm*ed by crime was accepted as an atonement 
for crimo.^ lint these eases were veiy rare, and the religious 
liistory of scveml cimturies is little more than a history of 
the rapacity of priests and of the credulity of laymen. In 


powop of serving those who paid 
liberally for his patromigo.'— Mid¬ 
dle. Ages, ch. ix. part i. 1 do not 
think this passage makes sufficient 
alloAvanoe for the unconscious form¬ 
ation of many saintly myths, but 
DO impartial person can doubt its 
substantial trutli. 

* Sismondi, Hist, dcs B'rangais, 
tomo ii. pp. fi4, 62-63. 

® ]\lilmau’s Hist, of Latin Chris- 
tianift/, vol. ii. p. 257. 

■ burandus, a Froiich bishop of 
the thirtoonth century, tells how, 
‘ when a oertaiu bishop was conse¬ 
crating a church built out of the 
fniita of usury and pillage, he saw 
behind the altar the dovil in a pon¬ 
tifical vo.stmcnt, standing at the 
bishop’s throne, who siud unto the 
bishop, ” Cease from coDsecrating 
the clmrch; for it pertaineth t/t 


iny jurisdiction, since it is built 
from the fruits of usuries and rob¬ 
beries.” Tiien the bishop and the 
clergy luiving fled theoco in fear, 
immediately the devil destroyed 
that church with a groat noise.'— 
RaiioncUe Divinorum, i. 6 (trans¬ 
lated for the Camden Society). 

A certain St. Launomar is said 
to have refused a gift for his mo¬ 
nastery from a rapacious noble, 
1 ) 0 cause he was sure it was de¬ 
rived from pillage. (Montolera- 
bert’s Moines d Occident, tome ii. 
pp. 350-351.) When prostitutes 
were converted in the early Church, 
it was the rule that the money of 
which tliey had become possessed 
should never be applied to eccle- 
sirvsdcal purposes, but should he 
distributed among the poor. 
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England, the pei’potual demands of the Pope excited a fierce 
resentment; and we may trace with remarkable clearness, 
in every page of Matthew Paiis, the alienation of sympathy 
arising from this cause, which prepared and foreshadowed 
the final rupture of England fi-om the Church. Ireland, on 
the other hand, had J)een given over by two Popes to the 
English invader, on the condition of the payment of Peter’s 
pence. The outrageous and notoiious iminomlity of the 
monasteries, during the centiuy before the Information, was 
chiefly due to then* great wealth; and that iminomlity, as 
the writings of Erasmus and ITlric von Hutten show, gave a 
powerful impulse to the new movement, while the abuses of 
the indulgences were the immediate cause of the revolt of 
Luther. But these things arrived only after many centuries 
of successful fraud. The I'eligious terroi ism that was unscru¬ 
pulously employed had done its work, an«l the chief riches of 
Christendom had passed into tho coffers of the Church. 

It is, indeed, probable that religious terronam played a 
more impoi*tant part in the monastic phase of Christianity 
than it had done oven in the great work of the convei-sion 
of the Pagans. Although two or thi-oe amiable theologians 
had made faint and altogether abortive attempts to question 
the eternity of punishment; although there had been some 
slight difference of opinion conceming the future of some 
Pagan philosophers who had lived before the introduction of 
Christianity, and also upon tho question whether infants who 
died imbaptised were only deprived of all joy, or wore ac¬ 
tually subjected to never-ending agony, there was no question 
as to the main features of the Catholic doctiinc. According 
to the patristic theologians, it was part of the gosiiel reve¬ 
lation that tho misery and suffering the human race en¬ 
dures ujwn earth is but a feeble Image of that which awaits 
it in the future world; that all its members beyond tlic 
Church, as well as a veiy latge proportion of those who are 
within its pale, are doomed to an eternity of agony in a 
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literal and undying fire. The monastic legends took up thif 
doctrine, which in itself is sufficiently revolting, and they 
developed it with an appalling vividness and minuteness. 
St, Macarius, it is said, when walking ono day through the 
desert, saw a skull upon the ground. He struck it with his 
stfiff and it began to speak. It told? Mm that it was the 
skull of a Pagan priest who had lived lx>fore the introduction 
of Christianity into the world, and who- had accordingly been 
doomed to boll. As high as the heaven is above the earth, 
so high does the fire of hell mount in waves above the souls 
tliat are plunged into it. The damned souls were pressed 
together back to back, and the lost i^riost made it his single 
1‘11 treaty to the saint that ho would pray that they might 
bo turned face to face, for he believed that the sight of a 
brother's face might afford him some faint consolation in the 
otomity of agony that was before him.* The story is well 
known of how St. (Iregory, seeing on a bas-i*elicf a represen¬ 
tation of the goodness of Trajan to a poor widow, pitied the 
Pagan emperor, whom he knew to be in hell, and prayed 
that he might be released. He was told that his prayer was 
altogether unprecedented; but at last, on his promising that 
lie would never offer such a ijrayer again, it was partially 
granted. Trajan was not withdrawn from hell, but he was 
freed from the toimonts which the remainder of the Pagan 
world endured.® 

All entire literature of visions depicting the torments of 

' Verba Senioruint Fiol. § 172. great virtues, was an unbaptised 

* This vision is not related by infidel.’ The whole subject of the 
St. (iregory himself, and some vision of St. Gregory is discussed 
Catliolics are perplexed about it, on by Chanipagny, Les Antonins, tome 
account of the vision of another i. pp. 372-373. This devout writer 
saint, who afterwards asked whether says, * Cette l^gende'd'ut accept^e 
Trajan was saved, and received par tout le moyen-4ge, indulgent 
for answer, ‘ I wish men to rest in -pour les pmens Ulmtres et tout dis- 
ignorance of this subject, that the pos4 A les supposor ebrStiens et 
(Catholics may become stronger, sauves.’ 

For this emperor, though he had 
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tell waft soon produced by the industry of the monks. The 
apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemiis, which purported to describe 
the descent of Christ into the lower world, contributed to 
foster it; and St. Gregory the Great has related many visions 
in a more famous work, which professed to be compiled with 
scrupulous veracity fiDm the most authentic soiu*ces,* and of 
which it may be confidently averred that it scarcely contains 
a single page which as not tainted with gi'otosque and de¬ 
liberate falsehood. Men, it was said, passed into a trance oi 
tempomry death, and were then caiTied for a time to hell. 
Among others, a ceidain man named Stephen, from whose 
lips the saint declares that he had heard the talo, had died 
by mistake. When his soul was borne to the gates of hell, 
the Judge declaimed that it wfis another Stephen who was 
wanted; the disembodied spirit, after ins|X}cting hell, was 
restored to its former body, and the next day it was known 
that another Stephen had died.® Volcanoes were the poiiials 
of hell, and a hermit had seen the soul of the Amn emperor 
Theodoric, as St. Eucherius afterwards did the soul of 
Charles Martel, carried down that in the Island of Lipari.® 
The craters in Sicily, it was remai’ked, were continually 
agitated, and continually increasing, and this, as St. Gregory 
observes, was probably due to the impending ruin of the 
world, when the great press of lost souls would render it 
necessary to enlarge the approaches to their prisons.^ 

But the glimpses of hell that are furnished in the ‘ Dia¬ 
logues ’ of St. Gregory appear meagi’e and unimaginative, 
compai'ed with those of some later monks. A long series 
of monastic visions, of which that of St. Fursey, in the 
seventh centuiy, was one of the first, and which followed 

* See the solemn asseveration of Book of Dialogucn. 
the care which he took in going ^Vial.iy. 36. 
only to tho most credible and ■ Ibid. ir. 30. 

authorised sources for his mate- * Ibid. iv. 35. 

rials, in tho Prefice to the First 
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in rapid succession, till that of Tundale, in the twelfth 
century, professed to describe with the most detailed accuracy 
the condition of the lost.* It is impossible to conceive more 
f^astly, grotesque, and material conceptions of the future 
world than they evince, or more hideous calumnies against 
that Being who was supposed to inflict upon His creatures 
such unspeakable misery. The devil was represented bound 
by rcd-hofc chains, on a burning gridiJ on in the centre of 
hell. Tlie .screams of liis never-ending agony made its raftem 
to resound ; but bis hands wore free, and with these he 
seized the lost souls, crushed them like grapes against his 
teeth, and then drew them by his breath down the fiery 
cavern of his throat. Daemons with hooks of red-hot 
iron plunged souls alternately into fire and ice. Some of 
the lost were hung up by their tongues, othei-s were sawn 
asunder, others gnawed by serpents, others beaten together on 
ail anvil and welded into a single mass, others boiled and 
then strained tbi*ough a cloth, others twined in the embi'aces 
of daemons who.se limbs were of flame. Tlie fire of earth, 
it was said, was but a Yucture of that of hell. The latter was 
so immeasuiuhly more intense that it alone could be called 
real. SulYfluir was mixed with it, pai'tly to increase its 
heat, and partly, too, in order that an insuflbrable stench 
might be added to the misery of the lost, while, unlike 
other flames, it emitted, according to some visions, no light. 


' The fullest collection of these 
yisious with which I am acquainted 
is that made for the Philobiblion 
Society (vol. ix.), by M. Delepierro, 
called L'Enfer, decrit par ceux qui 
Cont vu^ of which I have largely 
availed myself. Seo,too, Rusca 
Inferno, Wright’s Purgatory of St. 
Patrick, and an intoreettugcollection 
of visions given by Mr. Longfello.w, 
in histrauslation of Dante. Tho Irish 
saints were, I am sorry to say, Y>ro- 


minent in producing this branch ol 
literature. St. Fursey, whose vision 
is one of tho earliest, and Tondalo, 
or Tundale, whoso vision is one of 
the most detailed, were both Irish. 
Tho English historian? contain 
several of those visions. Bede re¬ 
lates tvro or throe—William of 
Malmesbury that of Charles the 
Fat; Matthew Paris throe visions 
of purgatory. 
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flhat the horror of darkness might be added to the horror of 
pain. A narrow bridge spanned the abyss, and from it the 
souls of sinners were plunged into the darkness that was 
below.* 

Such catalogues of hoiTOi's, though they now awake in an 
educated man a sentinlent of mingled disgust, wcaiiness, and 
contempt, were able for many centuries to create a degree of 
panic and of misery" we can scarcely rcaliso. With tho 
exception of the heretic Pelagius, whose noble genius, antici¬ 
pating the discoveries of modem science, had repudiated tho 
theological notion of death having been introduced into the 
world on account of the act of Adam, it was universally 
held among Christians that all the forms of sulfemig 
and dissolution that .are manifested on cai'th were penal 
inflictions. The destruction of tho worhl was generally be¬ 
lieved to be at hand. Tho minds of men wore filled with 
images of the approaching catastrophe, and mnumoi’able 
legends of visible daBmons wore industriously circulated. It 
was the custom then, as it is tho custom now, for Catholic 
priests to stain the imaginations of young children by ghastly 
pictures of future misery, to imprint upon the virgin miud 
atrocious images which they hoped, not unreasonably, might 
prove indelible.^ In hours of weakness and of sickness their 


’ The narrow bridge orer hell 
(in some visions covered with 
spikes), which is a conspicuous 
feature in the Mohammedan pic¬ 
tures of the future world, appears 
very often in Catholic visions. See 
Greg. Tur. iv. 33 ; St. Greg. Dial. 
iv. 36; and the vision of Tundale, 
iu Delepierrg. 

> Few Englishmen, I imagine, 
are aware of the infamous publica¬ 
tions written with this object, that 
are circulated by the Catholic 
riests among the poor. I hare 
ofore me a tract ‘ for children and 


young persons,’ called Tha Sight of 
Hell, by tlioRev..!. Furniss.C.lS.S.R., 
publishefl ‘ permissu siiperinrum,’ 
by Duffy (Dublin and London). 
It is a detailed description of the 
dungeons of hell, and a few sen¬ 
tences may servo as a warn pi o. ‘ See / 
on tho middle of that rod-hot floor 
stands a girl; she looks about six¬ 
teen years old. Her feet are bare. 
She has neither shoes nor stockings. 

. . . Listen! slie speaks. She 
says, I have been standing on this 
retl-liot floor for years. Day and 
night my only standing-place has 
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overwrought fancy seemed to see hideous beings hovering 
around, and hell itself yawning to receive its victim. St. 
Gregory describes how a monk, who, though apparently a 
man of exemplary and even saintly piety, had been accus¬ 
tomed secretly to eat meat, saw on his deathbed a fearful 
dragon twdning its tail round his body, and, with open jaws, 
siiclang his breath; * and how a little boy of five yeai’S old, 
wlio had learnt from his father to repeat blasphemous words, 
saw, as he lay dying, exulting dajmons who were waiting to 
eariy him to hell.* To tlio jaundiced eye of the theologian, 
nil nature seemed stricken and forlorn, and its bi-ightness and 
beauty suggested no ideas but those of deception and of sin. 
TIio redbreast, according to one popular legend, was commis- 
sioned by the Deity to eaiTy a drop of water to the souls of 
unbaptised infants in hell, and its breast was singed in 
piercing the flames.® In the calm, still hour of evening, 


boon this red-liot floor. . . . Ijook 
Jil, iny burnt and blooding foot. Lot 
me go off this burning floor for ono 
moment, only for ono single short 
moment . , . The foni-th dungeon 
is the boiling kottlo ... in the 
middle of it there is a boy. . . 
Jlis eyes are burning like two burn¬ 
ing coals. Two long flames come 
out of his ears. . . . Sometimes 
bo opens his montli, and blazing 
fire rolls out. But listen! there is 
a sound like a kettle boiling. . . . 
The blotwl is boiling in the scalded 
veins of that boy. The brain is 
boiling and bubbling in his head. 
The marrow is boiling in his bones. 

. . . The fifth dungeon is the retl- 
hot oven. . . . The little child is 
in this rod-hot oven. Hear how 
it screams to come out. See how 
it turus and twists itself about in 
the fire. It beats its head against 
the roof of the oven. It stamps its 
little feet on the floor. . . , (roil 


was very good f-o t his child. Very 
likely God saw it would get worse 
and worse, and would never repejit, 
and so it would have to be punished 
much more in hell. So God in His 
mercy called it out of the world in 
it.s early childhood.’ If tlio reader 
desires to follow this subject fur¬ 
ther, ho may glance over a com¬ 
panion tract by tlio same reverend 
gentleman, called A Terrible Judg¬ 
ment on a Little Child', and also*a 
book on Hdl, translated from the 
Italian of Pinamonti, and with 
illustrations depicting the various 
tortures. 

* St. Greg. Dial. iv. 38 

* Ibid. iv. 18. 

* Alger’s History of the Doc¬ 
trine of a Future i4/c*^New York. 
1866), p. 414. The ignis fatuus was 
sometimes supposed to be the soul 
of an unbaptised child. There is, I 
believe, another Catholic legend 
about the redbreast, of a very 
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when the peasant )x)y asked why the sinking sun, as it dipped 
beneath the horizon, flushed with such a glorious red, he was 
answered, in the words of an old Saxon catechism, because it 
is then looking into hell.' 

It is related in the vision of Tundale, that as ho gazed 
upon the burning plainly of hell, and listened to the sci’eams 
oi ceaseless and hopeless agony that were wrung from the 
sufferers, the ciy broke from his lips, ‘ Alas, Inrd ! what 
truth is there in what I have so often heard—the earth is 
filled with the mercy of God V ^ It is, indeed, one of the 
most curious things in moral history, to observe how men 
who were sincerely indignant with Pagan writers for attri¬ 
buting to their divinities the frailties of an occasional jealousy 
or an occasional sensuality—for representing them, in a word, 
like men of mingled characters and passions—have neverthe- 
less unscrupulously attributed to their own Divinity a degree 
of cruelty which may bo confidently said to transcend the 
utmost barbarity of which human nature is capable. Neither 
Nero nor Phalaris could have looked complacently for ever on 
millions enduring the torture of fire—most of them because 
of a crime which was committed, not by themselves, but by 
thoir ancestors, or because they had adopted some mistaken 
conclusion on intricate questions of history or metaphysics.* 


different kind—that its breast was 
stained with blood when it was 
trying to pull out the thorns from 
the crown of Christ. 

‘ Wright’s Purgatory of St. 
Patrick, p. 26. M. Delepierro 
^otes a curious theory of Father 
^rdouin (who is chiefly known 
for his suggestion that the classics 
were composed by the mediaeval 
monks) that the rotation of the 
earth is caused by the lost souls 
trying to escape from the Are that 
is at tiie centre of the globe, climb¬ 
ing, in consequence, on the inner 

VOL. 11. q 


crust of the earth, which is the 
wall of hell, and thus making the 
whole revolve, as the wquirrel by 
climbing turns its cage 1 {L'Phifer 
decrit par cetta qtd Font vu, p. 161.) 

. * Delepiorre, p, 70. 

* Thus, in a book which was 
attributed (it is said erroneonsly)to 
Jeremy Taylor, we find two singu¬ 
larly unrhetorical and unimpas- 
sioned chapters, deliberately enu¬ 
merating the most atrocious acts 
of cruelty in human history, and 
maintaining that they are surpassed 
by the tortures inflicted by the 
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To those who do not regard such teaching as true, it must 
appear without exception the most odious in the religious 
history of the world, subveraive of the very foundations of 
morals, and well fitted to transform the man who at once 
realised it, and accepted it with pleasure, into a monster of 
barbarity. Of the writers of the m^dissval period, certainly 
one of the two or three most eminent was Peter Ix)mbard, 
whose * Sentences,’ though now, 1 believe, but little read, 
were for a long time the basis of all theological literature in 
Eiiropo. More than four thousand theologians are said to 
have written commentaries upon them * — among others, 
Albert the Great, St. Bonaventura, and St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Nor is the work unworthy of its former reputation. Calm, 
clear, logical, subtle, and concise, the author pi-ofesses to ex- 


Doity. A fow instances will sufilce. 
Certain persons ‘ put rings of iron, 
stuck full of sharp points of needles, 
about their arms and feet, in such 
a manner as the prisoners could 
not move without wounding them¬ 
selves ; then they compassed them 
about with fire, to the end that, 
standing still, they might be burnt 
alive, and if they stirred the sharp 
lilts pierced their flesh. . . . 
hat, then, shall bo the torment 
of the damned where they shall 
burn eternally wiThout dying, and 
without possibility of removing? 
. . . Alexander, the son of Hyr- 
canus, caused eight hundred to be 
crucified, and whilst they were yet 
alive caused their wives and chil¬ 
dren to be murdered before their 
eyes, that so they might not die 
once, but many deaths. This rigour 
shall not be wanting in hell. . . . 
Mezentius tied a living body to a 
dead until the putrefied exhalations 
of the dead had killed the living. 
. . . What is this in respect of 
hell, when each body of thadaraneil 


is more loathsome and unsavoury 
than a million of dead dc^s ? . . . 
Bonaventure says, if one of the 
damned were brought into this 
world it were sufficient to infect 
the whole earth. . . . We are 
amazed to tliink of the inhumanity 
of Phalaris, who roasted men alive 
in his brazen bull. That was a 
joy in respect of that fire of hell. 
. . . This torment . . . comprises 
as many torments as the body of 
man has joints, sinews, arteries, 
&c., being caused by that penetra¬ 
ting and real fire, of which this 
temporal fire is but a painted fire. 
. . . What comparison will there 
be between burning for a hundred 
years' space, and to be burning 
without interruption as long as God 
is God?’— Contemp^iont on the 
State of Afan, booVii* ch. 6-7, in 
Heber's Edition of Uie works of 
Taylor. 

’ Ferrone, RUtoria Theoloffue 
oum Philosop^ oomparaia Synop¬ 
sis, p. ‘29. rater L^baid’s work 
was published in a.d. 1160. 
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pound the whole system of Catholic theology and ethics, 
and to reveal the interdependence of their various parts. 
Having explained the position and the duties, he proceeds to 
examine the prospects, of man. He maintains that until the 
day of judgment the inhabitants of heaven and hell will 
continually see one another; but that, in the succeeding 
eternity, the inhabitants of heaven alone will see those of the 
opposite world; and lib concludes his great work by this 
most impressive passage : * In the last place, we must enquire 
whether the sight of the punishment of the condemned will 
impair the glory of the bleat, or whether it will augment 
their beatitude. Concerning this, Gr^ory says the sight of 
the punishment of the lost will not obscure the l)eatitude of 
the just; for when it is accompanied by no compassion it cjin 
be no diminution of happiness. And although their own 
joys might suffice to the just, yet to their greater glory they 
will see the pains of the evil, which by grace they liave 

escaped.The elect will go forth, not indeed locally, 

but by intelligence, and by a clear vision, to behold the 
torture of the impious, and as they see them they will not 
grieve. Their minds will be sated with joy as they gaze on 
the unspeakable anguish of the impioirs, returning thanks 
for their own freedom. Thus Esaias, describing the torments 
of the impious, and the joy of the righteous in witnessing it, 
says: “ The elect in truth will go out and will see the corpses 
of men who have prevaricated against Him; their worm 
will not die, and they will be to the satiety of viaion to all 
flesh, that is to the elect. The just man will rejoice when 
he shall see the vengeance.” *' 

' 'Fostremo qtueritur, Anp<Bna passio miser!se non erit, minnere 
reprobomm visa decoloret gloriam beatorum ketitiam non valebit. £t 
beatonun? an eorum beatitudini licet justis soa gandia aufficiant, 
pioflciat? p6 h<ra ita Gregorius ad m^orem glortam vident poanas 
■it, Apud animum jostorum non ob- malorum qnas per gratiam evase- 
fiuicat beatitudinem aspecta pcena runt. . . . b^edientur ergo elect!, 
repzoborum; quia ubi jam com* nonloco^sedinteiligentaavelvtsioiie 

Q 2 
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This passion for visions of hea ven and hell was, in 
a natural continuation of the passion for dogmatic definition, 
which had raged during the fifth century. It was natural 
that men, whose curiosity had left no conceivable question of 
theology undefined, should have endeavoured to describe 
witli corresponding precision the fcondition of the dead. 
Much, however, was due to the hallucinations of solitary 
and ascetic life, and much more t«» deliberate imposture. 
It is impossible for men to continue long in a condition of 
extreme panic, and aiipcretition speedily discovered remedies 
to allay the fears it had ci’eated. If a malicious daemon was 
hovering around the believer, and if the jaws of hell were 
opening to receive him, ho was defended, on the other hand, 
by countless angels; a lavish gift to a church or monastery 
could always enlist a siiint in his behalf, and priestly power 
could protect him against the dangers which priestly sagacity 
had revealed. When the angels were weighing the good and 
evil deeds of a (lead man, the latter were found by far to 
preponderate; but a priest of St. Lawrence came in, and 
tui-netl the scale by throwing down among the former a 
heavy gold chalice, which the deceased had given to the 
altav.^ Dagobei’t was .snatched from the very arms of daemons 
by St. Denis, St. Maurice, and St. Martin.* Charlemagne 
was saved, because the monasteries he had built outweighed 

manifosta ad videndum impionim Laetabitur Justus cum viderit vin- 
cniciatus; quos videntos non dolore dictam.’—^Petep Lombard, Senten, 
afficientur sed laelitia satiabuutur, lib. iv. finis. These amiable views 
agentes gratiaa de sua liberatione have often been expressed both by 
visa impiorum inoffabili calamitate. Catholic and by Furitan divines. See 
Unde Esaias impiorum tormonla Algor’s Doctrine of a Future 
doscribens et ex eorum vislone iGe^ p. 641. 

litiara bonorura expriraens, ait, ‘ Legenda Aurea^^ There is & 
Egrediontnr olecti soiiicet et vide- curious fresco representiug this 
bunt cadavera virorum qui prseva- transaction, on the portal of the 
ricati sunt in me. Vermis eorum church of St. Lorenzo, near Borne, 
non morietur et ignis non extin- ^ Aimoni, De Qeetis Franeorum 
guetnr,oterqnt usque ad satietatem Hist. iv. 34. 
visionis omni carni, id est electis. 
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evil deeds.* Others, who died in mortal sin, were raised 
from the dead at the desire of their patron saint, to expiate 
their guilt. To amass relics, to acquire the patronage of 
saints, to endow monasteries, to build churches, became the 
chief part of religion, and the more the terrors of the unseen 
world were unfolded, tlie moro men sought tranquillity by 
the consolations of superstition.* 

The extent to which the custom of materialising roligion 
was carried, can only bo adequately realised by those who 
have examinod the medhcval literature itself. That which 
strikes a student in peinsing this literature, is not so much 
the existence of these superstitions, as their extraordinary 
multiplication, the many thousands of grotesque miiacles 
wrought by saints, monasteries, or relics, that were (lelil>e- 
rately asserted and univoi’sally believcxl. Chi’istiauity had 
assumed a form that was quite as polytheistic and quite as 
idolatrous as the ancient Paganism. The low level of intel¬ 
lectual cultivation, the religious feelings of Lalf-convei*ted 
barbarifins, the interests of the clergy, the great social im¬ 
portance of the monasteries, and perhaps also the custom of 
compounding for nearly all crimes by pecuniary fines, which 
was so general in the penal system of the barbarian tril>os, 
combined in their different ways, with the panic created by 
the fear of hell, in driving men in the sjime direction, and 
the wealth and power of the clergy rose to a point t)»at 
enabled them to overshadow all other classes. They h»id 
found, as has been well said, in another world, tho standiiig- 


‘ Turpin’s Chronicle, 32. In 
the vision of Watlin, however (a.d. 
824), Charlemsigue was seen tor- 
tur^ in pur^tory on account of 
his excessive love of women. (De- 
lepierro, JJEnfer dicrii par ceux 
qm Pont vu, pp. 27-28.) 

* As the Abb4 Mably observes: 
’On croyoit on quelquo sorte ^ns 


ces slides grossiers que I’avarice 
itoit lo premier attribut do Diou, 
et que les saints faisoient un com* 
merco de leur cnklit ot do leur pro¬ 
tection. Be-14 les richesses im* 
menses donnies aux iglises par des 
hommes dont les moeurs deshono- 
loient la religiou.’— Qhservaium% 
Stfr PHkt. do France, !, 4. 
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[>oinb of Archimedes from which they could move this. Wo 
othei system had ever appeared so admirably fitted to endure 
for ever. The Church had crushed or silenced every oppo¬ 
nent in Christendom. It had an absolute control over 
education in all its branches and in all its stages. It had 
absorbed all the speculative knowledge and art of Europe, 
ft possessed or commanded wealth, rank, and military power. 
It had so directed its teaching, that'everything which terri¬ 
fied or distressed mankind drove men speedily into its arms, 
and it had covered Europe with a vast network of insti¬ 
tutions, admirably adapted to extend and perpetuate its 
power. In addition to all this, it had guarded with' con¬ 
summate skill all the approaches to its citadel. Every 
doubt was branded as a sin, and a long course of doubt 
must necessarily have preceded the rejection of its tenets. 
All tlie avenues of enquiry wore painted with images of 
appalling suifei'ing, and of malicious dsemons. No sooner 
did the worshipper begin to question any article of faith, or 
to lose his confidence in the virtue of the ceremonies of his 
Church, than he was threatened with a doom that no human 
heroism could brave, that no imagination could contemplate 
undismayed. 

Of all the suffering that was undergone by those brave 
men who in ages of igiioninco and superstition dared to 
break loose fi-om the trammels of their Church, and who laid 
the foundation of the liberty we now enjoy, it is this which 
was pi-obably the most poignant, and which is the least 
realised. Our imaginations can reproduce with much vivid¬ 
ness gigantic massacres like those of the Albigenses or of 
St. Bartholomew. We can conceive, too, the tortures of the 
rack and of the lx)ots, the dungeon, the scaffold, and the slow 
fire. We can estimate, though less perfectly, the fttiguiah 
which the bold enquirer must have undei'gone from the 
desertion of those he most dearly loved, from the hatred of 
mankind, from the malignant calumnies that were heaped 
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(fpoQ his name. But in the chamber of his own soul| in the 
hours of his solitary meditation, he must have found elements 
of a suffering that was still more acute. Taught fi-om his 
earliest childhood to regard the abandonment of his here¬ 
ditary opinions as the most deadly of crimes, and to tiscribo 
it to the instigation df deceiving daemons, pei-suaded that 
if he died in a condition of doubt he must pass into a state 
of everlasting torture,* his imagination satui-ated with images 
of the most hideous and appalling anguish, he found himself 
alone in the world, strugghng with his difficulties and his 
doubts. There existed no rival sect in which he could take 
refuge, and where, in the professed agi*eement of many minds, 
he could forget the anathemas of the Church. Physical 
science, that has disproved the theological theories which 
attribute death to human sin, and suffering to Divine ven¬ 
geance, and all natural phenomena to isolated acts of Divine 
intervention—historical criticism, which has dispelled so 
many imposing fabrics of belief, tmcod so many elaborate 
superstitions to the normal action of the undisciplined imagi¬ 
nation, and explained and defined the successive phases of 
religious progress, were both unknown. Every comet that 
blazed in the sky, every pestilence that swept over the land, 
appeared a confirmation of the dark threats of tho theologian. 
A spirit of blind and abject credulity, inculcated as the first 
of duties, and exliibited on all subjects and in all foima, 
pervaded the atmosphere he breathed. Who can estimate 
aright the obstacles against which a sincere enquu’er in such 
an age must have struggled ? Who can conceive the secret 
anguish he must have endur^ in the long months or years 
during which rival arguments gained an alternate sway 
over his judgment, while all doubt was still regarded as 
damnable? And even when his mind was convinced, his 
imagination would still often revert to his old belief. Our 
thoughts in after years flow spontaneously, and oven uncon- 
Bciously, in the channels that are formed in youth. In 
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moments w^hen the controlling judgment has relaxed itei 
grasp, old intellectual habits reassumo their sway, and 
images painted on the imagination will live, when the intel¬ 
lectual propositions on which they rested have been wholly 
abandoned. In hours of weakness, of sickness, and of drow¬ 
siness, in the feverish and anxious mbmonts that are known 
to all, when the mind floats passively upon the stream, the 
phantoms which reason had exorcised must have often re¬ 
appeared, and the bitterness of an ancient tyranny must have 
onteml into his soul. 

It is one of tlie greatest of the many services that were 
I’endored to mankind by the Troubadours, that they cast 
such a flood of ridicule upon the visions of hell, by which 
the monks had been accustomed to terrify mankind, that 
they completely discredited and almost suppressed them.* 
Whether, however, the Catholic mind, if unassisted by the 
literature of Paganism and by the independent thinkers who 
grow up under the shelter of Mohammedanism, could have 
ever unwound the chauis that had lx)und it, may well l)o 
questioned. The growth of towns, which multiplied secular 
interests and feelings, the i-evival of learning, the depression 
of the ecclesiastical classes that followed the crusades, and, at 
last, the dislo(»ition of Christendom by the Beformation, 
gradually impaired the ecclesiastical doctrine, which ceased 
to be realised before it ceased to bo believed. Thero was, 
however, another doctrine which exercised a still greater 
influence in augmenting the riches of the clergy, and in 
making donations to the Cliurch the chief imrt of religion. 
I allude, of coui-se, to the doctrine of purgatory. 

A distinguished modern apologist for tlio middle ages 
has made this doctrine the object of his special and very 
characteiTstic eulogy, l)ec^iuse, as he says, by providing a 

• Many curious examples of the are given by Delepierre, p. 144.— 
way in which the 'rroubadours bur- Wright’s Purgatory of St. Patriokt 
lesquod the monkish visions of hell 47-62. 
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^nite puuLshmeat graduated to every variety of guilt, aud 
adapted for those who, without being sufficiently virtuous 
to pass at once into heaven, did not appear sufficiently 
vicious to pass into hell, it formed an indispensable cor¬ 
rective to the extreme terrorism of the doctrine of eternal 
punishment.* This is one of those theories which, though 
exceedingly popular with a class of writer's who are not without 
influence in our day,«must appear, I tliink, almost gi-otesquo 
to those who have examined the actual operation of the 
doctrine during the middle ages. According to the practical 
teaching of the Chui'ch, the expiatoiy powers at the disposal 
of its clergy were so gi’cat, that those who died believing its 
doctrines, and fortified in their last hours by its rites, had no 
cause whatever to dread the terrors of hell. On the other 
hand, those who died external to the Chinch liad no prospect 
of entering into purgatory. This latter was designed alto¬ 
gether for true believers; it was chiefly preached at a time 
when no one was in the least disposed to question the powers 
of the Church to absolve any crime, however heinous, or to 
free the woret men from hell, and it wiis assuredly never 
regarded in the light of a consolation. Indeed, the poi»ular 
pictures of purgatory were so terrific that it may be doubted 
whether the imagination could ever fully realise, though the 
reason could easily recognise, tho difference between this state 
and that of tho lost. The fire of purgatory, according to tho 
most eminent theologians, was like the fire of hell—a literal 
fire, prolonged, it was sometimes said, for ages. The de¬ 
clamations of the pulpit described the sufferings of tho saved 
souls in purgatory as incalculably gimter than any that wore 
endured by the most wretched mortals upon earth.* 'Fhe rude 

* Comte PhUosophis poHtive, joies si ou les romparo a une ge- 
tome V, p. 269. conde dea peines du pargatoire. 

® *Samt-llcruard,danason8or- “ Imagiiitsz-vous done, d6licatca 
mon Ve obitu Humberti, affirmo quo dames,’* dit le p^re Valladior (1613) 
tons leg tournieats de cette vie eont dans son sermon Ju 3"* dimanclio 
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urtists of medisevalism exhausted their edbrts in depictmg« 
the writhings of the dead in the flames that encii'cled them. 
Innumerable visions detailed with a ghastly minuteness the 
various kinds of torture they underwent,* and the monk, 
who described what he professed to have seen, usually ended 
by the characteristic moral, that could men only realise those 
sufferings, they would shrink from no sacrifice to rescue their 
friends from such a state. A special place, it was said, was 
reserved in purgatory for those who had been slow in paying 
their tithes.^ St. (Gregory tells a curious story of a man 
who was, in other respects, of iwimirablo virtue; but who, 


do I’Avcnt, “ d’ostro au travers do 
VOS chenets, siir vostro petit feu 
pour une centaine d’ans: co u’ost 
rioniiu respect d’un momont do pur- 
gatoiro. Mais si vous vistes jamais 
tiror qiielqu’un u quatro chovaux, 
quelquun bruslor S, petit feu, on- 
ragerdefaimou dosoif.unohourodo 
purgatoiro cst piro quo tout cola.” ’) 
— Moray, Les Ltbres Pr&c/ie^irs 
(Paris, 1860), pp. 130-131 (an ox- 
troniely curious and suggostivo 
book). I now take up the first 
contemporary book of popular Ca¬ 
tholic devotion on this subject which 
is at hand, and read : * Compared 
with the pains of purgatory, then, 
all those wounds and dark prisons, 
all those wild beasts, hooks of iron, 
rod-hot plates, &c., which the holy 
martyrs suffered, are nothing.' 
‘ They (souls in purgatory) are in 
a real, though miraculous manner, 
tortured by fire, which is of the 
same kind (says Bellarmine) as our 
element fire.’ ‘ The Angelic Doctor 
affirms “ that the fire which tor¬ 
ments the damned is like the fire 
which purges the elect.'" 'What 
agony will not those holy soids 
suffer when tied and bound with 
the most tormenting chains of a 


living fire like to that of belli and 
we, while ablo to make them free 
and happy, sliall we stond like un¬ 
interested spectators ? ’ ' St. Austin 
is of opinion that the pains of a 
soul in purgatory during the time 
required to open and shut one's 
eye is more severe than what St. 
liawrence suffered on the gridiron 
and much more to the same effect. 
{Purgatory opened to the Piety of 
the Faithful. Richardson, London.) 

^ See Delepiorre, Wright, and 
Alger. 

* This appears from the vision 
of Thurcill. (Wright's Purgatory 
of St. Patrickj p. 42.) Brompton 
( Chronicon) tolls of an English land¬ 
lord who had refused to pay tithes. 
St. Augustine, having vainly rea¬ 
soned with him, at last convinced 
him by a miracle. Before celebrat¬ 
ing mass ho ordered all excommuni¬ 
cated persons to leave the church, 
whereupon a corpse got out of a 
grave and walked away., The corpse, 
on being questioned, said it was the 
body of an ancient Briton who re¬ 
fused to pay tithes, and had in con¬ 
sequence been'excommunioatedand 
damned. 
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* fn a contested election for the popedom, supported the wrong 
candidate, and without, as it would appear, in any degree 
refusing to obey the successful candidate when elected, con¬ 
tinued secretly of opinion that the choice was an unwise one. 
He was accordingly placed for some time after death in 
boiling water.* Whatever may be thought of its other 
aspects, it is impossible to avoid recognising in this toacliing a 
masterly skill in the adaptation of means to ends, which 
almost rises to artistic beauty. A system which deputed its 
minister to go to the unhappy widow in the fii-st dark hour 
of her anguish and her desolation, to tell her that he who 
was dearer to her than all the world besides was now buining 
in a fii’o, and that he could only be relieved by a gift of 
money to the priests, was assuredly of its own kind not 
without an extraordinary merit. 

If we attempt to realise the moral condition of the society 
of Western Europe in the period that elapsed between the down¬ 
fall of the Homan Empire and Charlemagno, during which the 
religious transformations I have noticed chiefly arose, wo shall 
be met by some formidable difficulties. In the first place, our 
materials are very scanty. From the year a.d. 642, when the 
meagro chronicle of Frodigmius closes, to the biogiaphy of 
Charlemagne by Eginliard, a century later, there is an almost 
complete blank in trustworthy history, and we are reduced 
to a few scanty and very doubtful notices in tlio chronicles of 
monasteries, the lives of saints, and the decrees of Councils. 
All secular literature had almost disappeai‘ed, and the thought 
of posterity seems to have vanished from the world.'■* Of the 
first half of the seventh century, however, and of the two 
centuries that preceded it, wo have much information from 

Greg. DkU. iv. 40. rains, et pendant lo mkmo espace 

* As Sismondi says: * Pendant de temps il n’y eut pas un person- 
(Uiatre-vingts ans, tout au moins, nage puissant qui ne bAtit des 
il n*y eut pas uu Franc qui songeAt temples pour la post^ritA Ja plus 
a transmettre 4 la postAritA la m4- reculAe.’— Hist, des Franfats, tome 
moire des ArAnements contempo- ii. p. 46. 
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Gregory of Tours, and Fredigarius, whose tedious and repuh 
sive pages illustrate with considerable clearness the conflict of 
races and the dislocation of governments that for centuries 
existed. In Italy, the traditions and habits of the old Empire 
had in some degree reasserted their sway; but in Gaul the 
Church subsisted in the midst of barbarians, whose native 
vigour had never been emasculated by civilisation and refined 
by knowledge. The picture which Gregory of Tours gives us 
is that of a society which was almost absolutely anarchical. 
The mind is fatigued by the monotonous account of acts of 
violence and of fraud springing from no fixed policy, tending 
to no end, leaving no lasting impress upon the world.* The 
two queens Frdddgonde and BruneLaut rise conspicuous above 
other figures for their fierce and undaunted ambition, for the 
fascination they exercised over the minds of multitudes, and 
for the numlier and atrocity of their crimes. All classes 
seem to have been almost equally tainted with A'ice. We 
read of a bishop named Cautinus, who had to be carried, 
when intoxicated, by four men from the table; ^ who, upon 

* Giblwn says of the period Tours. In the conflict of barbarism 
during which the Merovingian dy- with Roman Christianity, harbfi- 
nasty roignod, that ‘it would ho rism has introduced into Christia- 
difficult to find anywhere more vice nity all its ferocity with none of its 
or less virtue.’ IJ.'illam reproduces generosity and magnanimity ; its 
this observation, and adds: ‘ The energy shows itself in atrocity of 
factsof these times are of little other cruelty, and even of sensuality, 
importance than as they impress Christianity has given to barba- 
on the mind a thorough notion of rism hardly more than its super- 
the extreme wickedness of almost stition and its hatred of heretics 
every person concerned in them, and unbelievers. Throughout, as- 
and consequently of the state to sassinations, parricides, and fratri- 
which society wjis reduced.’— Hist, cides intermingle with adulteries 
of the Middle Ages, ch, i. Bean and rapes .’—History qf Latin Chris- 
Milman is equally unfavourable tianity, vol. i. p. 365. 
and emphatic in his judgment. ‘ It » Greg. Tur. iv. 12. Gregory men- 
is difficult to conceive a more dark tions (v. 41) another bishop who 
and odious state of society than used to become so intoxicateef as to 
that of France under her Morovin- be unable to stand; and St. Boni- 
gian kings, the descendants of face, after describing the extreme 
(Clovis, as described by Gregory of sensuality of the clergy of his time, 
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the refusal of one of hia priests to surrender some private 
property, deliberately ordered that priest to be buried alive, 
and who, when the victim, escaping by a happy chance from 
the sepulchre in which he had been immured, revealed the 
crime, received no greater punisliment than a censure.* The 
worst sovereigns found flatterers or agents in ecclesiastics. 
Fr4d6gonde deputed two clerks to murder Childebei’t,^ and 
another clerk to murder Brunehaut; ^ she caused a bishop of 
Rouen to be assassinated at the altar—a bishop and an arch¬ 
deacon being her accomplices;"* and she found in anotlier 
bishop, named ^gidius, one of her most devoted instruments 
and friends.^ The pope, St. Gregory the Gi*eat, was an 
ardent flatterer of Brunehaut.® Gundebald, having murdered 
his. three brothers, was consoled by St. Avitus, the bishop of 
Vienne, wlio, without intimating the slightest disapprobation 
of the act, assured him that by removing his rivals ho had 
been a providential agent in preserviiig the happiness of his 
people.^ The biahopilcs were filled by men of notorious 
debauchery, or by grasping misers.® The priests sometimes 
celebrated the sacred mysteries ‘ gorged with fooil and dull 
with wine.’** They had alioady begun to caiTy arms, 
and Gregory tells of two bishops of the sixtli century 


adds that there are some bishops 
* qui licet dicant bo fornicarios 
vel adulteros non esse, sed sunt 
ebriosi et injuriosi/ &c.— Ep. 
xlix. 

* Greg. Tur. iv. 12. 

* Ibid. viii. 29. She gave them 
knives with hollow grooves, filled 
with poison, in the blades. 

■ Ibid. vii. 20. 

* Ibid^viii. 31-41. 

* Ibid. V. 19. 

* See his very curious corre- 
^ndence with her. — Ep. vi. 5, 
§0, 69; ix. 11, 117; xi. 62-63. 

* Avitus, V. He adds: * Mi- 


nut; bat regni felicitas numevum re- 
galium porsonarura.’ 

• See the emphatic testimony of 
St. Boniface in the eighth century. 
' Modo auteni maxima ex parte per 
civitates episcopides sodcs tradita* 
sunt laicis cupidis a^l possidendura, 
vel adulteratis clericis, scortato- 
ribus et publicanis ssculariter ad 
perfruendum.’— Epist.:^\x. ‘ ad Za- 
chariam.' The vdiole epistle con¬ 
tains an appalling picture of ths 
clerical vices of the times. 

^ More than one Council made 
decrees about this. See the Via 
d6 8t. Uger, by Dom Pitra, pp, 
172-177. 
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who had killed many enemies with their own hands.* There o 
was scarcely a reign that was not marked by some atrodons 
domestic tragedy. There were few sovereigus who were not 
guilty of at least one deliberate murder. Never, perhaps, 
was the infliction of mutilation, and prolonged and agonising 
forms of death, more common. We read, among other atro¬ 
cities, of a bishop being driven to„ a distant place of exile 
upon a bed of thorns; * of a king burning together his rebel¬ 
lious son, his daughter-in-law, and their daughters;® of a 
queen condemning a daughter she had had by a former mar¬ 
riage to be drowned, lost her beauty should excite the passions 
of her husband ; * of another queen endeavouring to strangle 
her daughter with her own hands; * of an abbot, compelling 
a poor man to abandon his house, that he might commit 
adultery with Ins wife, and being murdered, together witli his 
partner, in the act;® of a prince who made it an habitual 
amusement to torture his slaves with fire, and who buried 
two of them alive, because they had married without his 
permission; ^ of a bishop’s wife, who, besides other crimes, 
was accustomed to mutilate men and to torture women, by 
applying red-hot irons to the most sensitive paid® of their 
bodies; ® of gi*eat numbers who were deprived of them ear's 


' Greg, Tur. iv. 43. St. Boni¬ 
face, at a much later period (a.d. 
742), talks of bishops ‘ Qui pug- 
nant in exercitu armati et emin- 
dunt propria manu sanguinem ho- 
minum.’— Ep, xlix, 

* Greg, Tur. iv. 26. 

* Ibid. iv. 20. 

* Ibid, iii, 26. * Ibid. ix. 34. 

* Ibid, viii, 19. Gregory says 
this story should WJim cler¬ 
gymen not to meddle with the 
wives of other people, but ‘ content 
themselves with those that they may 
pssess without crime.' The abbot 
had previously tried to seduce the 


husband within the precincts of 
the monastery, that he might mur¬ 
der him. 

»Ibid. V. 3. 

* Ibid. viii. 39. She was guilty 
of many other crimes, which the . 
historian says ‘ it is better to pass in 
silence.' The bishop himself had 
been guilty of outrageous and vio¬ 
lent tyranny. The marriage of 
ecclesiastics appears at'this time 
to have been common in Gaul, 
though the best men commonly de¬ 
serted their wives when they were 
ordained. Another bishop's wife (iv. 
36) was notorious for her tyranny, 
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and noses, tortured through several days, and at last burnt 
alive or broken slowly on the wheel. Brunehaut, at the 
close of her long and in some respects great though guilty 
career, fell into the hands of Clotaire, and the old queen, 
having been subjected for thi’oe days to various kinds of 
torture, was led out en a camel for the derision of the aimy, 
and at last bound to the tail of a furious horse, and dashed 
to pieces in its cour^.* 

And yet this age was, in a certain sense, eminently 
religious. All literature had become sacred. Hei’esy of 
every kind was rapidly expiring. The priests and monks 
had acquired enormous power, and their wealth was inor¬ 
dinately increasing.^ Several sovereigns voluntarily aban¬ 
doned their thrones for the monastic lifc.'^ The seventh 
century, which, together with the eightli, forms the darkest 
period of the dark ages, is famous in the liagiology as 
having produced more saints than any other century, 
except that of the martyrs. 

The manner in which events were regarded by Idstorians 
was also exceedingly characteristic. Our principal authority, 


* Fredigarius, xlii. The histo¬ 
rian describes Clotaire as a perfect 
paragon of Christian graces. 

* ‘ Au sixiime si^cle on compto 
214 Atablissements religieux des 
PypAnAes A la Loire et des bouches 
du Ehdne aux Vosges.'—Ozanam, 
ijtudes germanigues, tome ii. p. 93. 
In the two following centuries the 
ecclesiastical wealth was enor¬ 
mously increased. 

* Matthew of Westminster (a.d. 

767) np flfllrfl of no less than eight 
Saxon kings having done this. 

* ‘ Le septiAme siAcle est celui 
peut-6tre (jiii a donnA le plus de 
saints au calendrier.’—Sismondi, 
Hut. de France, tome ii. p. 60. 
‘ Le plus bean titre du septitme 
siAde k une rehabilitation o est le 


nombro considerable de saints qu'il 
a produits. . . . Aucun siAcle n’a 
etc aiusi glorifle saiif I'Ago des 
martyrs dont Lieu s’e,st rdsorvA de 
compter le nombre. Chaque annee 
fournit sa moisson, chaque jour a 
sa gorbo. ... Si done il plait k 
Dieu et an Christ de repandro a 
pleines mains sur un si^cle les 
splendours des saints, qu'iinporto 
quo I’histoiro et la gloiro humaino 
on tiennent pou compte ? ’—Pitra, 
Vie de 8t. Uger, Introd. p. x.-xi. 
This learned and very credulous 
writer (who is now a cardinal) after¬ 
wards says that wo have the record 
of more than eight hundred saints 
of the seventh century. (Introd. p. 
Ixxx.) 
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Gregory of Tours, was a bishop of great eminence, and a 
man of the most genuine piety, and of very strong affections.^ 
He describes his work as a record ‘ of the virtues of saints, 
and the disasters of nations; ’ and the student who turns to 
his pages from those of the Pagan historians, is not more 
struck by the extreme prominence he ^ives to ecclesiastical 
events, than by the uniform manner in which he views 
all secular events in their religious ? aspect, as governed 
and directed by a special Providence. Yet, in questions 
where the difference between orthodoxy and heterodoxy 
is concerned, his ethics sometimes exhibit the most singular 
distortion. Of this, probably the most impressive example 
is the manner in which he has described the career of 
Clovis, the great representative of orthodoxy.® Having 
recounted the circumstances of his conversion, Gi'egory 
proceeds to toll us, with undisguised admiration, how that 
chieftain, as the fii-st-fruits of his doctrine, professed to be 
grieved at seeing that part of Gaul was held by an Arian 
sovereign; how ho accordingly resolved to invade and 
appropriate that territory; how, with admmable piety, he 
commanded his soldiers to abstain from all devastations when 
traversing the territory of St. Mariiii, and how several 
miracles attested the Divine approbation of the expedition. 
The war—which is the first of the long series of professedly 
religious wars that have been undertaken by Christians— 
was fully successful, and Clovis proceeded to direct his 
ambition to new fields. In his expedition against the 
Arians, he had found a faithful ally in his relative Sighebei’t, 
the old and infirm king of the Hipuarian Franks. Clovis 
now proceeded artfully to suggest to the son of Sighebert 
the advantages that son might obtain by his father’s death. 
The hint was taken. Sighebert was murdered, and Clovis 

* See, e.g., the very touching pas* ® Lib. ii. Prologue, 

lage al)Out the death of his chil* * Greg. Tur. ii. 27-'43. 
dron, T. 3d, 
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tent ambassadors to the parricide, professing a warm friend¬ 
ship, but with secret orders on the first opportunity to kill 
him. This being done, and the kingdom being left enthely 
without a head, Clovk proceeded to Cologne, the capital of 
Sighebert; he assembled the people, professed with much 
solemnity his horror of the tragedies that had taken place, 
and his complete innocence of all connection with them; * 
but suggested that, a» they were now without a ruler, they 
should place themselves under his protection. The proposi¬ 
tion was received with acclamation. The warriors elected 
him as their king, and thus, says the episcopal historian, 
‘ Clovis received the ti’easures and dominions of Sighebert, 
and added them to his own. Every day God caused Ws 
enemies to fall beneath his hand, and enlarged his kingdom, 
because ho walked with a right heart before the Ijord, and 
did the things that were pleasing in His sight.'^ His 
ambition was, however, still unsated. He proceeded, in a 
succession of exiieditions, to unite the wholo of Gaul under 
his sceptre, invadmg, defeating, capturing, and slaying the 
lawful sovereigns, who were for the most part his own 
relations. Having secured himself against dangers from 
without, by killing all his relations, with the exception of 
his wife and children, he is reported to have lamented 
before his courtiers his isolation, declaring that he had no 
relations remaining in the world to assist hmi in his 
adversity; but this speech, Gregory assures us, was a strata¬ 
gem ; for the king desired- to discover whether any possible 
pretender to the throne had escaped his knowledge and his 

' IIo observes howimpossibleit ® * Prosternobat enini quotidio 

was that he could be guilty of shed- Deus hostes ejus sub manu ipsius, 
ding the blooft of a relation: ‘ Sed ot augebat rognum ejus eo quod 
in his ego nequaquam conscius ambularot recto cordo coram eo, ot 
sura. Necenim possum sanguinem foceret quse placita erant m oculia 
parentum meorum otfundero.’— ejus.’—Greg. Tur. ii. 40. 

Greg. Tur. ii. 40, 

VOL. II. a 
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swol’d. Soon after, he died, full of years and honours, and 
was buried in a cathedral which he had built. 

Having i*ecounted all these things with unmoved com, 
poBure, Gregory of Tours requests liis reader to permit him 
to pause, to draw the moral of the history. It is the 
admimble inaimer in which Providehce guides all things 
for the benefit of those whose opinions concerning the Trinity 
are strictly orthodox. Having briefljfe rofeiTed to Abraham, 
Jacob, Moses, Aaren, and David, all of whom are said to 
have intimated the correct doctrine on this subject, and 
all of whom were exceedingly prosperous, he passes to more 
modem times. * A riiis, the impious founder of the impious 
sect, his enti-ails having fallen out, passed into the fiamea of 
hell; but Hilary, the blessed defender of the undivided 
Trinity, though exiled on that account, found his countiy in 
Paradise. The King Clovis, who confessed the Trinity, 
and by its assistance crushed the heretics, extended his 
dominions through all Gaul. Alaric, who denied the Trinity, 
was deprived of his kingdom and his subjects, and, what was 
far worse, wtis punished in the future world.’' 

It would be easy to cite other, though perhaps not quite 
such striking, instances of the degree in which the moral 
judgments of this unhappy age wore distorted by superstition.* 
Questions of orthodoxy, or questions of fasting, appeared to 
the popular mind immeasurably more important than what 


‘ Lib. iii. Prolt^e. St. Avitus 
enumeratos in glowing terms the 
Christian virtues of Clovis (JEJp. xli.l, 
but, as thiswas in n letter addressed 
to the king himself, the eulogy may 
easily be explained. 

* Thus 11 allara says: ' There are 
continual proofs of immorality in 
the monkish historians. In the 
history of Eumsey Abbey, one of 
our best documents for A nglo-Saxon 
times, wo have an anecdote of a 


bishop who made a Danish noble* 
man drunk, that he might cheat 
him out of an estate, which is told 
with much approbation. Walter de 
Hemingford records, with excessive 
delight, the well-known story of 
the Jews who were 'persuaded by 
the captain of their vessel to walk 
on the sands at low water till the 
rising tide drowned them.’—Hal* 
lam’s MWdle Ages {12th. ed.), Iii, 
306. 
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^6 should now call the fundamental principles of right 
and wrong. A law of Charlemagne, and also a law of the 
Saxons, condemned to death any one who ate meat in Lent,’ 
unless the priest was satisfied that it was a matter of absolute 
necessity. The moral ^enthusiasm of the age chiefly drove 
men to abandon their civic or domestic duties, to immure 
themselves in monasteries, and to waste their strength by 
prolonged and extrav^ant maceration.* Yet, in the midst 
of all this superstition, there can bo no question that in 
some respects the religious agencies were operating for good. 
The monastic bodies that everywhere arose, forratnl secure 
asylums for the multitudes wlio had been persecuted by 
their enemies, constituted an invaluable counteipoiso to the 
rude military forces of the time, familiarised the imngination 
of men witli religious typos that could hardly fail in some 
d^ree to soften the character, and led the way in most 
forms of peaceful labour. When men, filled with admiration 
at the reports of the sanctity and the miracles of some 
illustrious saint, mado pilgrimages to behold him, and fomid 
him attired in the rude garb of a peasant, with thick shoes, 
and with a scythe on his shoulder, superintending tlie lalxiurs 
of the farmers,® or sitting in a small attic mending lamps,* 
whatever other benefit they might derive from tho interview, 
they could scarcely fail to return with an increased sense of 

‘ Canciani, Legea Barharorumt cinq ceas trento-neuf, a’il ne s’en 
vol. iii. p. 64. Canciani notices, repentoit: et ja 9 oit qu’il se repou- 
that among the Poles the teeth of tist si eatoit-il pendu par compas- 
the offending persons were pulled, sion ).'—Dtnwnonuinie des Sorciera, 
out. Tho following passage, from p. 216. 

Bodin, is, I think, very remarkable: * A long list of examples of ox- 

‘ I 4 CS loix et canons voulent qu'oii tremo maceration, from lives of tho 
pordonne aux« her^tiques repentis sjiinta of tho seventh and eighth 
(combien que les magistrats en centuries is given by Pitra, Ffo de 
quelques lieux par cy-devant, y ont 8t. Introd. pp. cv.-cvii. 

©u tri esgard, que celui qui avoit • This was related of St. Equb 
mangi de la chair au Vendredy tius.—Oreg. i. 4. 

estoit brusl4 tout vif, comme il fut * Ibid. i. 5.^ This saint was 
faict ©n la ville dAngeis fan rail named Constantins. 

R 2 
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the dignity of labour. It was probably at this time aa much 
for the l^nefit of tho world as of the Church, that the 
ecclesiastical sanctuaries and estates should remain inviolate, 
and tho numerous legends of Divine punishment having 
overtahon those who transgressed them,* attest the zeal with 
which tho clergy sought to establish that inviolability. The 
great sanctity that was attached to holidays was also an 
important boon to the servile classes. * Tlie celebration of the 
first day of tho week, in commemoration of the resurrection, 
and as a jieriod of religious exercises, dates fiom the earliest 
ago of tlio Church. The Christian festival was carefully 
distinguished from the Jewish Sal)l)ath, with which it never 
appeal's to have been confounded till the close of tho six¬ 
teenth century; but some Jewish converts, who considered 
tho Jewish law to bo still in force, observed both days. In 
general, however, tho Christian festival alone was observed, 
and tho Jewish Habbatical obligation, as St. Paul most 
explicitly affirms, no longer rested upon tho Christians. Tho 
grounds of the obsorv.ance of Sunday were the manifest 
propriety and expediency of devoting a certain portion of 
time to devout exercises, the tradition which traceil the 
sanctification of Sunday to apostolic times, and the right of 
the Church to appoint certain seasons to be kept holy by its 
mcmhei’s. When Christianity .acquired an ascendancy in the 
Empire, its policy on this subject was manifested in one of 
the laws of Constantine, which, without making any dii'ect 
reference to religious motives, ordered that, ‘ on the day of 
the sun,’ no servile work should be performed except 


• A vivst number of miracles of 
this kind are reconlcd. Sop, o.g., 
Greg. Tur. De Miraculis, i. 61-66; 
Hist. iv. 49. Perhaps the most 
singular instance of the violat ion of 
the sanctity of tho church was that 
by tho nuns of a convont founded 
by St. Radegunda. They, having 


broken into rebellion, four bishops, 
with tlioir attendant clergy, wont 
to compose the dispute, and having 
failed, excommunicated the rebels, 
whereupon tho nuns almost beat 
them to death in the church. 
—Greg. Tur. ix. 41. 
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agriculture, which, being dependent on the weather, could 
not, it was thought, be reasonably postponed. Theodosius 
took a step fuither, and suppressed the public spectacles on 
that day. During the centuries that immediately followed 
the dissolution of the Roman Empire, the clergy devoted 
themselves with great and praiseworthy zeal to the suppression 
of labour both on Sundays and on the other loading CjiuuKjh 
holidays. More than* one law was made, forbidding all 
Sunday labour, and this prohibition was reiterated by 
Charlemagne in his Capitularies.^ Several Councils made 
decrees on the subject,^ and several legends were circulated, 
of men who had been afHicted mmaculously with disease or 
with death, for having been guilty of this sin.® Although 
the moral side of religion was gi eatly degraded or forgotten, 
thei*o was, as I have already intimated, one imj>ortant oxcep 
tion. Charity wsis so intei'woven with the superstitious 
pai-ts of ecclesiastical teaching, that it continued to gi’ow and 
llourish in the darkest period. Of the acts of Queen Bathilda, 
it is said we know nothing except her donations to the 
monasteries, and the charity with which she p^ircliased slaves 
and captives, and i*eleaseil them or converted them into 
monks."* While many of the bisliops were men of gross and 
scandalous vice, thez-e were always some who la>)ozircd 
assiduously in tho old episcopal vocation of protecting tlio 
oppi*essed, interceding for tho captives, and ojzening their 
sanctuaries to tho fugitives, St. Gennauus, a bishop of Paris, 

‘ See Canciani, Leges Barbaro- iv. 67; v. 7, One of these cases, 
rum, vol. iii. pp. 10, 161. however, was for having worked on 

* Much information aboTit these the day of St. John the Baptist, 
measures is given by Dr. Hessey, StJine other miracles of tho Siime 
in YiisBampton Lectures on Sunday, nature, taken, I beliovo, from Kng- 
See especially,* lect. 3. See, too, glish sources, ore given in Hossey's 
Moebler, Le Christianisme et VEs' Sunday (3rd edition), p. 321. 
clavage, pp. 186-187. * Compare Pitra, Vie de St.- 

• Gregory of Tours enumerates Lkger,^. 137. Sismoadi, Hivt. dee 
some instances of this in his extra* Franfais, tome li. pp. 62-63. 
vagant book De Miraculis, ii. 11; 
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near the close of the sixth century, was especially famous for 
bis zeal in ransoming captives.* The fame he acquired was 
so great, tliat prisoners are said to have called upon him 
to assist them, in the interval between his death and his 
buiial; and the body of the saint becoming miraculously 
heavy, it Was tbiind impossible to cafry it to the grave till 
the captives hitd been released.^ In the midst of the complete 
eclipse of all secular letirning, in tht midst of a reign of 
ignorance, imposture, and credulity which cannot be paralleled 
in history, there grow up a vast legondai'y litemture, cluster¬ 
ing ai’ound tlie foim of the ascetic; and the lives of the saints, 
among very much that is grotesque, childish, and even 
immoral, contain some fragments of the purest and most 
touching religious poetry.® 

But the chief title of the pei-iod we are considering, to 
the indulgence of posterity, lies in its missionary labours. 
The stream of missionaries which had at first flowed from 
Palestine and Italy began to flow from the West, The 
Iiish monsisteiies furnished the earliest, and probably the 
most numerous, labourore in the field. A great ix)rtioii of 
the north of Eiiglaud was converted by tlie Irish monks of 
Lindisfamo. The fame of St. Columbanus in Gaul, in 
Genntiny, and in Italy, for a time even balanced that of St. 
Benedict himself, and the school which he foxinded at Liixeuil 
became the great seminary for mediseval missionaries, while 


' See n remarkable passage from 
his life, cited by Guizot, Hist, de la 
Civilisation m France, xvii™* le^on. 
The English historians contain 
several instances of the activity of 
charity in the darkest period. Al¬ 
fred and Edward the Confessor 
were conspicuous for it. Ethelwolf 
is said to have provided, ‘for the 
good of his soul,’ that, till the day 
of judgment,* one poor man in ten 
should bo provided with moa^ 
drink, and elothing. (Asaeris Life 


of Jlfred.') There was a popular 
legend that a poor man having 
in vain asked alms of some sailors, 
all the bread in their vessel was 
turned into stone. (Roger of Wen- 
dover, a.d. 606.) See, too, another 
legend of charity in Matthew of 
Westminster, a.d. 611. ' 

® Greg. Tur. Hist. v. 8. , 

’ M. Guizot has given several 
specimens of this {Hut. de la Civilu 
xvii"* le^on). 
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4he monastery he planted at Bobbio continued to the present 
century. Tlie Irish missionary, St. Gall, gave his name to 
a portion of Switzerland he had converted, and a crowd of 
other Irish missionaiies penetrated to the remotest forests of 
Geimany. The movement which began with St. Columba 
in the middle of the'sixth century, was communicated to 
England and Gaul about a century later. Early in the 
eighth century it found a great leader in the Anglo-Saxon 
St. Boniface, who spread Christianity far and wide through 
Geimany, and at once excited and disciplined an ardent 
enthusiasm, which appears to have atti’acted all that was 
morally best in the Church. During about three centuiies, 
and while Emx)pe had sunk into the most extreme moml, 
intellectual, and political degradation, a constant stream of 
missionaries poured forth from the monasteries, who sprea<l 
the knowledge of the Cross and the seeds of a future civi¬ 
lisation through every land, from Lombardy to Sweden. * 

On the whole, however, it would bo dif&cult to exaggerate 
the supemtition and the vice of the period between the dis¬ 
solution of the Empire and the reign of Charlemagne. But 
in the midst of the chaos the elements of a new society may 
be detected, and we may already observe in embryo the 
movement which ultimately issued in the crusades, the feudal 
system, and chivalry. It is exclusively with the moral 
aspect of this movement that the present work is con¬ 
cerned, and I shall endeavoui*, in the remainder of this 
chapter, to describe and explain its incipient stages. It 
consisted of two parts—a fusion of Christianity with the 


* This portion of mediaeval his¬ 
tory has lately been well traceil 
by Mr. Maclear, in his History of 
Christian Missions in the Middle 
Ages (1863). See, too, Montalem- 
beit's Moines cP Occident; Ozanam’s 
iHudes gtrmaniques. The original 
materia ure to be found in Bede, 


and in the Lives of the Saints — 
especially that of St. Oolumba, by 
Adamnan. On the Frciu'h mission¬ 
aries, see the Benedictine Hist. lit. 
de la France, tome iv. p. 6; and on 
the English missioDaiies, Sharon 
Tomer's HUt. of England, book x. 
ch. ii. 
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military spirit, and an increasing reverence for secular 
rank. 

It bad been an ancient maxim of the Greeks, that no 
more acceptable gifts can be offered in the temples of the 
gods than the trophies won from an enemy in battle.* Of 
this military religion Christianity had been at first the 
extreme negation. I have aheady had occ-asion to observe 
that it had been one of its earliest ndas that no arms should 
be introduced within the church, and that soldiers returning 
even from the most righteous war should not be admitted to 
communion until after a period of penance and purification. 
A powerful party, which counted among its leaders Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, Oiigeii, Lactantius, and Basil, 
maintained that all warfare was unlawful for those who had 
been convei ted ; and this opmion had its martyr in the celer 
bratod Maximilianus, who suffered death under Diocletian 
solely because, having been enrolled as a soldier, he declared 
that ho was a Christian, and that therefoin he could not 
fight. The exUuit to which this doctrine was disseminated 
has been suggested with much plausibility as one of the 
ca\ises of the Diocletian persecution.'* It was the subject of 
one of the reproaches of Colsiis ; and Origen, in reply, frankly 
accepted the accusation that Christianity was incompatible 
with military service, though he maintained that the prayew 
of the Christians were more efficacious than the swords of 
the legions.* At the same time, there can be no question 
that many Christians, from a very eai*ly date, did enlist in 
the army, and that they were not cut off from the Church. 
The legend of the thundering legion, under Marcus Aurelius, 
whatever we may think of the pretended miracle, attested 
the fact, and it is expressly asseided by Tertullian.^ The 

* Dion Ohrysostom, Or. ii. {De * * Navigamiis et nos vobiscum 

Ihgno). et militamns.*—Tert. Apol. xlii. 

* Gibbon, ch. xvi. See, too, Grotius De Jure, i. cap. ii. 

* Origen, Celt. lib. viii. 
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•first fury of the Diocletian persecution fell upon Chiistian 
soldiers, and by the time of Constantine the army appears 
to have become, in a great degree, Christian. A Council of 
Arles, under Constantine, condemned soldiera who, through 
religious motives, deserted their colours; and St. Augustine 
threw his great inflftence into the same scale. But even 
where the calling was not regarded as sinful, it was sti’ongly 
discouraged. The ideal or type of supremo excellence con¬ 
ceived by the imagination of the Pagan world and to which 
all their purest moral enthiisiasm natmu-lly aspired, was the 
patriot and soldier. The ideal of the Catholic legends was 
the ascetic, whose first duty was to abandon all secular 
feelings and ties. In most family circles the conflict between 
the two principles appeared, and ui the moral atmosphere of 
the fourth and fifth centuries it was almost certain that 
every young man wlio was animated by any pure or genuine 
enthusiasm would turn from the ai-my to the monks. St. 
Martin, St. Forreol, St. Tarrachus, and St. Vietiicius, were 
among those who through religious motives abandoned the 
army.^ When Ulphilas translated the Bible into Gothic, he 
is said to have excepted the four books of Kings, through 
fear that they might encourage the mai’tial dis 2 )osition of the 
barbarians.^ 

The first influence that contributed to bring the militaiy 
profession into friendly connection with religion was the 
I’eceived doctrine concerning the Providential government 
of afiairs. It was generally taught that all national cata¬ 
strophes were penal inflictions, resulting, for the most part, 
from the vic^ or the religious errors of the leading men, and 
that temporal prosjierity was the reward of oi-thodoxy and 


^ See an admirable dissertation subject is frequently referred to by 
OB the opinions of the early Chris- Barbeyrac, Morale dee Vires, and 
tians about military service, in Le Grotius, J)e Jure, lib. i. cap. ii. 
Blant, Jnsffn^tvMS chritiennes de la * Philostorgius, ii. 6. 

Qaule, tome i. pp. 81-87. The 
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virtue. A great battle, on the issue of which the fortunes of *> 
a people or of a monarch depended, was therefore supposed 
to be the special occasion of Providential interposition, and 
the hope of obtaining military success became one of the 
most froriuent motives of conveimon. The conversion of 
ConsUmtine was professedly, and the 'conversion of Clovis 
was jx^rhapa really, duo to the persuasion that the Divine 
interposition had in a critical moment given them the 
victory; and I have already noticed how largo a part must 
be Jissigned to this order of ideas in facilitating the progress 
of Christianity among the barbarians. When a cross was 
said to have appeared mu-aculously to Constantine, with an 
iusciiption announcing tho victory of the Milvian bridge; 
when the same holy sign, adorned with the sacred mono¬ 
gram, was (Miriiod in the forefront of the Eoman armies; 
when the nails of tlic cross, which Helena had brought 
finm Jerusalem, were converted by the emperor into a 
helmet, and into hits for his war-horse, it Avas evident that 
a groat change was passing over the once pacific spirit of the 
Church.^ 

Many circumstances conspired to accelerate it. Northeni 
tril)C8, who had been taught that the gates of tho Walhalla 
were over open to tho wanior who presented himself stained 
with the blood of his vanquished enemies, were converted to 
Christianity; but they earned their old feelings into their 
new creed. The conflict of many races, and the paiulysis of 
all govoi'ument that followed tho fall of the Empire, made 
foree everywhere dominant, and petty wars incessant. The 
military obligations attsichetl to the * benefices ’ which the 
sovereigns gave to their leading chiefs, connected the idea 
of militaiy service with that of rank still more closely than 
it had been connecte<i befor-e, and rendered it doubly honour- 


' See some excellent remarks ou of Christianity^ vol. ii. pp. 287* 
this change, in Milman's History 288. 
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able m the eyes of men. Many bishops and abbots, partly 
from the turbulence of their times and characters, and paitly, 
at a later period, from their position as great feudal lords, 
were accustomed to lead their followei*s in battle; and this 
custom, though prohibited by Charlemagne, may bo traced 
to so late a period as^the battle of Agincoui*t.' 

The stigma which Christianity had attached to war was 
thus gradually effaced. At the same time, the Church 
remained, on the whole, a pacific influence. War wtw 
rather condoned than consecrated, and, whatever might be 
the case with a few isolated prelates, the Church did nothing 
to increase or encourage it. The transition from the almost 
Quaker tenets of the primitive Church to the essentially 
military Chiistianity of the Crustidos was chiefly duo to 
another cause—to the tciTors and to the example of Moham¬ 
medanism. 

This great religion, which so long rivalled the influence 
of Chiistianity, had indeed spread the deepest and most 
justiflable panic through Christendom. Without any of 
those aids to the imagination wliich pictures and images 
can furnish, without any elabomte siicerdotal organist'ition, 
preaching the purest Monotheism among ignorant and bar¬ 
barous men, and inculcating, on the whole, an extremely 
high and noble system of morals, it spread with a rapidity 
and it acquired a hold over the minds of its votaries, which 
it is pi'obable that no other religion has altogether equalled. 
It borrowed from Christianity that doctrine of salvation by 
belief, which is perhaps the most powerful impulse that can 
be applied to the characters of masses of men, and it ehibo- 
rated so minutely the charms of its sensual heaven, and the 
tenx)rs of its material hell, as to cause the alternative to 
appeal with unrivalled force to the gi-oss imaginations of the 

' Mably, Observations aur VHiatoire de France, i. 6; llAllam's Middle 
Ag0$i ch. ii. part ii. 
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people. It possessed a book which, however inferior to that • 
of the opposing religion, has nevertheless been the consolation 
and the support of millions in many ages. It taught a fatalism 
which in its first age nei-ved its adhei-ents with a matchless 
military courage, and which, though in later days it has 
often paralysed their active energies, haA also rarely failed to 
support them under the pressure of inevitable calamity. 
But, above all, it discovered the gi'eat^ the fatal secret of 
uniting indissolubly the passion of the soldier wnth the 
passion of the devotee. Making the coiicpiest of the infidel 
the first of duties, and proposing heaven as the ceiiain 
reward of tlie valuinb soldier, it created a blended enthu¬ 
siasm that soon overpowered the divided counsels and the 
voluptuous governments of the East, tuid, within a century 
of the death of Mohammed, his followers had almost extii'pated 
Christhmity from its original homo, founded great mon- 
arcliies in Asia and Africa, planted a noble, though 
transient and exotic, civilisation in Spain, menaced the 
capitiil of the Eastern empiin, and, but for the issue of a 
single battle, they would ])roba]jly have extended their 
sceptre over the energetic and progressive races of Central 
Europe. The wave wjis broken by Charles Martel, at the 
battle of Poitiers, and it is now useless to speculate what 
might have been the consequences had Mohammedanism 
unfurled its triumphant banner among those Teutonic tribes 
who have so often changed their creed, and on whom the 
course of civilisation has so largely depended. But one 
gi’eat change was in fact achieved. The spiiit of Moham¬ 
medanism slowly passed into Christianity, and transformed 
it into its image. The spectacle of an essentially militai’y 
religion fascinated men who were at once very war like and 
very Buperatitioiis. I'he panic that had palsied Euiupe was after 
a long interval succeeded by a fierce reaction of resentment. 
Pride and religion conspired to urge the Christian warriors 
against those who had so often defeated the armies and 
wasted the territory of Christendom, who had shorn Uie 
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empire of the Cross of many of its fairest provinces, and 
profaned that holy city which was venerated not only for its 
past associations, but also for the spiritual blessings it could 
still bestow upon the pilgrim. The papal indulgences provctl 
not less efficacious in stimulating the military spirit than the 
promises of Mohammed, and for about two centuries every 
pulpit in Chiistendom proclaimed the duty of war with the 
unbeliever, and ropjesented the battle-field as the sure path 
to heaven. The religious orders which arose united the 
character of the priest with that of the warrior, and when, 
at the hour of sunset, the soldier knelt down to pray before 
his cross, that cross was the handle of his sword. 

It would be imjx)ssible to conceive a more complete 
transformation than Christianity had thus undergone, and it 
is melancholy to contrast with its aspect dining tlio crusades 
the impression it had once most justly made upon the world, 
as the spirit of gentleness and of peace encountering the 
spirit of violence and war. Among the many curious habits 
of the Pagan Irish, one of the most significant was that of 
perpendicular burial. With a feeling something liko that 
which induced Vespasian to declare that a Homan emperor 
should die standing, the Pagan warriors slir.ank fi-om the 
notion of being prostrate even in death, and they appear to 
have I’egarded this mariial burial as a special symbol of 
Paganism. An old Irish manuscript tells how, when 
Christianity had been introduced into Irelantl, a king of 
Ulster on his deathbed charged his son never to become a 
Christian, hut to be buriexl standing upright like a man 
in battle, with his face for 'ever turned to the south, defying 
the men of Leinster.* As late as the sixteenth century, it is 
said that in some parts of Ireland children were baptised by 

* yj^QmKn'BArchsologiaUiher- are said to have'been loaders in a 
nica, p. 21. However, Giraldus sanguinary wnfltct about a church 
Gambrensis observes that the Irish near Coleraine. See Reeve's edi- 
saints were peculiarly vincUctivo, tion of Adainnan's lAfe of 8t. Co* 
and St. Columba and St. Comgall lumba, pp. Ixxvii. 263, 
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immersion; but the light arms of the males wei*e carefully 
held above the water, in order that, not having been dipped 
in the sacred stream, they might strike the more deadly 
blow. * 

It had lieen boldly predicted by some of the early Chris* 
tians that the conversion of the world would lead to the es¬ 
tablishment of perpetual peace. In looking back, with our 
present experience, we are driven to the melancholy conclusion 
that, instead of iliminishing the number of wars, exjclasiastical 
influence has actually and very seriously inci*oased it. We may 
look in vain for any period since Constantine, in which the 
clergy, sis a lx)dy, oxoi’tod themselves to repress the militaiy 
spirit, or to prevent or abiidge a particular war, with an enei’gy 
at all comparable to that which they displayed in stimulating 
the fatiaticism of the crusaders, in producing the atrocious 
massticre of the Albigenses, in embittering the religious con- 
tea*^fl that followed the Reformation. Private wars were, no 
doubt, in some degree repressed by their influence; for the 
institution of the ‘ Truce of God * was for a time of much 
value, and when, towai’ds the close of the middle ages, the 
custom of duels arose, it was strenuously condemned by the 
clergy; but we can hardly place any great value on their 
exertions in this field, when we remember that duels were 
almost or altogether unknown to the Pagan world; that, 
having aiisen in a penod of great superstition, the anathemas 
of the Church were almost impotent to discourage them; and 
that in our own century they are rapidly disappearing before 
the simple censure of an industrial society. It is possible— 
tliough it would, 1 imagine, bo difficult to prove it—that the 
mediatorial office, so often exercisecl by bishops, may some¬ 
times have pi'evented wars; and it is certain that during the 
pei'iod of tho religious wars, so much militai*y spirit existed 
in Europe that it must necessarily have found a vent, and 


* Campions JfMorie of Ireland (1671), b(x>k i. ch. vl. 
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•under no circumstances could the period have been one of 
perfect peace. But when all these qualifications have been 
fully admitted, the broad fact will remain, that, with the 
exception of Mohainmetlanisin, no other religion has done so 
much to produce war as was done by the religious teachers of 
Christendom during several centuries. The military fanati¬ 
cism evoked by the indulgences of the popes, by the exhorta¬ 
tions of the pulpit, hy the religious importance attached to 
the relics at Jerusalem, and by the pi'evailing hatred of mis¬ 
believers, has scarcely ever been equalled in its intensity, and 
it has caused the effusion of oceans of blood, aud has been 
productive of incalculable misery to the world. Religious 
fanaticism was a main cause of tlie earlier wans, and an 
important ingredient in the later ones. The [jeaco principles, 
that were so common before Constantino, havo found scarcely 
any echo except from Erasmus, tho Anabaptists, and the 
Quaker; * and although some very imporhxnt pacific agencies 
have arisen out of tho industrial progroas of modem times, 
these have been, for the most pai*t, wholly unconnectorl with, 
and have in some cases been directly opposed to, theological 
Liiteicsts. 

But although theologioil influences cannot reasonably be 
said to have diminished the number of wars, they have had a 
very real and beneficial effect in diminisliing their atrocity. 
On few subjects havo tho moral opinions of different ages 
exhibited so marked a variation as in their judgments of 
what punishment may justly 1x3 imjwsed on a conquered 
enemy, and these valuations have often been cited as an 
argument against those who believe in tho existence of 
natural moml perceptions. To those, however, who accept 


‘ It seems curious to find in so ut in barbaros eb moribus aut reli^ 
calm and unfanatical a writer as prorsum a nobis abhorrentes.’ 

Justus Lipsius the following pas- — Palilk'orumaive OivUis Doctrims 
sage: 'Jam et invasio qusewm libri (Paris, 1594), lib. iv. ch. ii. 
legitima videturetiam sine injuria, cap. \v. 
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that doctrine, with the limitations that have been stated in th^ 
first chapter, they can cause no perplexity. In the first dawnipg 
of the human intelligence (as I have said) the notion of duty^ 
as distinguished from that of interest, appears, and the mind, 
in reviewing the vaiious emotions by which it is influenced, 
recognises the unselfish and benevolent motives as essentially 
and generically superior to the selfish and the cruel. But it 
is the general condition of society alone that determines the 
standard of benevolence—the classes towards which every 
good man will exercise it. At first, the range of duty is the 
family, the tribe, the state, the confederation. Within these 
limits every man feels himself under moral obligations to 
those about him; but lie regards the outer world as we 
regard wild animals, as beings upon whom he may justifiably 
prey. Hence, wo may explain the curious fact that the terms 
brigand or corsair conveyed in the early stages of society no 
notion of moral guilt.* Such men were looked upon simply 
as we look upon huntsmen, and if they displayed courage and 
skill in their pursuit, they were deemed fit subjects for 
admiitition. Even in the writings of the most enlightened 
philosophers of Greece, war with barbarians is represented as 
a form of chase, and the simple desire of obtaining the bar¬ 
barians as slaves was considered a sufficient reason for invad¬ 
ing them. The right of the conqueror to kill his captives 

' ‘ Con I’occasiono di qxieste cose quel cho fa pii maraviglia 6 che 
Plutfirco ncl 'l^seo dice che gli eroi Platone ed Aristotile posero il Ia¬ 
si recavano a grande onore o si re- droneccio fralle spezie della caccia 
putavanoin pregio d’armi con Tosser e con tali e tanti filosofi d’una gente 
ehiamati ladroni; siccorao a’ tempi umanissima conven^ono con la loro 
barbari ritornati qucllo di Corsale barbarie i Germani antichi; appo 
era titolo riputiito cli signoria ; i quali al referire di Oesare i ladro- 
d’intomo a’ quali tempi venuto So- necci non solo non oran infami, ma 
lone, si dice aver permesso nolle sitenovanotra glicsercizidellavirtti 
sue leggi le societa per cogion di siccome tra quelli che per costume 
prede; tanto Solone ben intese non applicando ad arte alcuna cosi 
questa nostra compiuta Umanita, fuggivano T ozio.’—Vico, Scienga 
Della quale costoro non godono del Nuova, ii. 6. See, too, Whewell’s 
diritto natural delle genti. Ma Elements of Moraliti/, hodkm. ehAi. 
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• vas gejjierally recognised, nor was it at first restricted by any 
' considerations of age or sox. Several instances are recorded 
of Greek and other cities being deliberately destroyed by 
^Greeks or by Komans, and the entire populations ruthlessly 
tnassacrcd.* The wliole career of the early republic of Rome, 
though much idealised and transfigured by later historians, 
was probably governed by these principles.^ The normal 
fate of the captive, winch, among Ixirbariaus, had been death, 
was, in civilised antiquity, slavery; but many thousands 
were condemned to the gladiatorial shows, and the van¬ 
quished general was commonly slain in the Mamertiue 
prison, while his conqueror ascended in triumph to the 
Capitol. 

A few traces of a more humane spirit mny, it is true, l)e 
iliscovered. Plato had a<lvocated the liberation of all Greek 
prisoners upon payment of a fixed ransom,® and tlic Spartan 
general Callicratidas had nobly 4icted upon this principle;^ 
but his example never appears to have been generally fol¬ 
lowed. In Rome, the notion of international obligation was 

* The oncient riglit of war is cusa lea vainquenrs d avoir violA lo 

fully discussed by Orotius,/>( ./»/•?, droit.Cost en vortu de ce 

lib. iii. See, especially, the hovri- droit do la guerre qiie Rome a 
ble catalogue of tragedies in cap. 4. ^mdu la solitude auteur d’elle; du 
The militiiry feeling that regards territoiro oil les Volsques avaiont 
captnro as disgraceful, Jiad proba- vingt-troiscit^solleafaitlesmarais 
bly .some, though only a very sub- pontins ; los cinquante-trois villcs 
ordinate, influence in pro<lucing du Lalium out disparu; dans le 
cruelty to the prisoners. Samnium on put longtonqw recon- 

2 ‘Lo jour ou Athenes d«^cr6t.i imitro los lioux ou les avrnees ro- 
quo tou.s les Mityl^iiions, sans dis- niaines avaicait pims4!!, moiu.s aux 
tinction de soxe ni d’Age, soraient vostigos de leurs camps qu’4 la 
extermin^s, ello ne croyait pas di- solitude qui regnait aux onvirous.’ 
passer son droit; quand le lendo- —Fustel do Coulanges, La CUi 
main ello rovint sur son d6crot et antique, pp, 263-264. 

66 contenta de mottre a mort mille * Plato, Rtpjblic,\\\).'v. ; Bodin, 
citoyens et de coniisquer toutes les Rkpuhlique, liv. i. cap. 6, 
terres, elle 60 crut humaine et in- * Gnte, Hist, of Greece, yo\.v\n. 
dulgente. Aprfes la prise de Plat6e p. 224. Agosilaus was also very 
les hommes furent 6gorg^s, les humane to captives. — Ibid. pp. 
femmes vendues, et personue n’ac- 366-6. 

VOL. II. i 
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very strongly felt. No war was considered just which had.^ 
not been officially declared; and even in the case of wars 
with barbarians, the Roman historians often discuss the suffi¬ 
ciency or insufficiency of the motives, with a conscientious 
severity a modern historian could hardly surpass.' The later 
Greek and Latin writings occasionally contain maxims which 
exhibit a considerable progress in this sphere. The sole 
legitimate object of war, both Cicero ard Sallust declared to 
bo an assured peace. That war, according to Tacitus, ends 
well which ends with a pardon. Pliny refused to apply the 
epithet great to Cajsar, on account of the torrents of human 
blood ho had shed. Two Roman conquerors® are credited 
with the sayiTjg that it is better to save the life of one citizen 
than to destroy a thousand enemies. Mai*cus Aurelius mourn¬ 
fully asisimilatcd the career of a conqueror to that of a simple 
i*obbor. Nations or armies which voluntarily submitted to 
Romo were habitually treated with gixjat leniency, and 
numei’ous acts of individual magnanimity are recorded. The 
violation of the chastity of conquered women by soldiers in 
a siege was denounced as a rare and atrocious crime.® The 
extreme atrocities of ancient war appear at last to have been 
pi'actically, though not legally, restricted to two classes,^ 
Cities wheio Roman ambassadors had been insulted, or 
where some special act of ill faith or cruelty had taken place, 
were razed to the ground, and their populations massacred or 
delivered into slavery. Barbarian prisoners were regarded 
almost as wild beasts, and sent in thousands to fill the slave 
market or to combat in the arena. 

* This appears continually in Officiis Bellicis (Antwerp, 1597), 

Livy, but most of all, I think, in Grotius, De Jure. It is remarkable 
the Gaulish historian, Florus. that both Ayala and Grotius base 

* Scipio and Trajan. their attempts to mitigate the 

* See some very remarkable severity of war chiefly upon the 

passages in Grotius. De Jure Bell, writingsand examples of thePagans. 
lib. iii. cap. 4, § 19. The limits of theright of conquerors 

^ These mitigations are fully and the just cjiuso-s of war are dis- 
eniunerated by Ayala, De Jure et cussed by Cicero, De Offic. lib. L 
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• The changes Chiistianity effected in the rights of war 
wore veiy important, and they may, I think, be comprised 
under three heads, in the first place, it suppressed tiic 
gla(liatorial shows, and thereby saved thousaiids of captives 
fi*oni a bloody death. ^In the next place, it steadily discou¬ 
raged the practice of enslaving prisonoi*s, ransomed immense 
multitudes with charitable contributioT\s, and by alow and 
insensible giudations ^)roceeded on its path of mercy till it 
Ixjcame a recognised principle of international law, that no 
Christian prisoners should bo reduced to slavery.* In tlic 
third place, it had a more indirect but veiy powoi ful influ¬ 
ence by the creation of a new warlilte ideal. The ideal 
knight of the Crusades and of chivaliy, uniting all iho force 
and fire of the ancient warrior, with something of the tender¬ 
ness and humility of the Christian saint, sprang from the 
conjunction of the two strcjims of religious and of militan’- 


* lu England tho cluingo seonis 
to have immediately followed con¬ 
version. ‘ The evangelical precepts 
of peace and love/ says .a very 
leerned historian, ‘did not put an 
end to war, they did not put an end 
to agi^rossive conquests, hut they 
distinctly hiirnsnised tho way in 
which war w^’l^ carried on. ]<’rom 
this time forth the never-onding 
wars witlj the Welsh cease to be 
wars of extermination. The 
heathen English had been satisfied 
with nothing short of the destruc¬ 
tion and expulsion of their enemic.<t; 
the Christian English thought it 
enough to reduce them to political 
subjection. . . . Tho Christian 
Welsh could now sit down as sub¬ 
jects of the Christian Saxon. The 
Welshman was acknowledged as a 
man and a citizen, and was put 
under the protection of the law.’— 
Freeman’s Hist, of the Nor man 

82 


Conquest, vol. i. pp. 33-34. Chris¬ 
tians who assisted infidels in wairs 
were ij^so facto excommunicated, 
and might therefore bo enslaved, 
but all others wore free from sla¬ 
very. ‘Et quiilem inter Cliris- 
tianos laudabiJi ct antiqua consuo- 
ludino iutroductum est, ut capli 
hinc iude, utcunqno junto hello, non 
fierent servi, sed liberi sorvareniur 
donee solvant procinm redemptio- 
nis.’—A}ala, lib. i. cap. 6. ‘This 
rule, at least,’ Niys Grotius, 
‘ (though but a sniiill matter) tho 
rovorenco for the Chiistian law 
has enforced, which Socrates vainly 
sought to have established among 
the Greeks.’ Tho Mohammedans 
also made it a rule not to enslave 
their co-religionists.—Grotiu.s, De 
Jure, iii. 7, § 9. Pagan and bar¬ 
barian prisoners were, however, 
sold as slaves (especially by the 
iSpaniards) till very recently. 
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feeling; and although this ideal, like all others, was a crca« 
tion of tli0 imagination not often perfectly realised in 
life, yet it remained the typo and model of warlike excel¬ 
lence, to which many generations aspired; and its softening 
iidliicnco may oven now ho largely traced in the character of 
tijo modern gentleman. 

Together with the gi-adual fusion ‘of the militaiy spirit 
with Christianity, we may dimly descry, in the period before 
Charlemagne, the first stagers of that consecration of secular 
rank which at a later period, in the forms of chivalry, the 
divine riglit of kings, and the reverence for aiistocracics, 
played so large a pai t both in moral and in political history. 

We have already seen that the courso of events in the 
Homan Em]jire had been towards the continiuil aggrandise¬ 
ment of the imperial power. The representative despotism 
of A\igiistiis was at last succeeded by the oriental desjmtism 
of Diocletian. The senate sank into a powerless assemldy of 
imperial nominees, and the spirit of Roman freedom wholly 
perished with the extinction of Stoicism. 

It would probably be a needless refinement to seek any 
deeper causes for this change than may be foiuid in the ordi¬ 
nary principles of human uatui'e. Despotism is the normal 
and legitimate government of an early society iu which 
knowledge hits not yet developed the powers of the people; 
blit when it is introduced into a civilised community, it is of 
tlio nature of a disease, and a disease which, unless it Ihj 
checikod, has a continual temlency to spread. When free 
nations abdicate them political functions, they gradually lose 
both the capacity and the desire for freedom. Political talent 
an<l ambition, having no sphere for action, steadily decay, 
and servile, enervating, and vicious habits proportionately' 
increase. Nations ai-e organic beings in a constant process 
of expansion or decay, and where they do not inhibit a pix)- 
gi'ess of liberty they usually exhibit a progress of servitude. 

It can hardly bo asserted that Christianity had much in- 
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*fluence upon this change. By accelerating in some tlegreo 
that witlidrawal of the virtuous eneigics of the people irom 
the sphere of government which had long been in process, it 
prevented the great imjjrovement of morals, which it un¬ 
doubtedly effected, ^om appearing perceptibly in public 
affairs. It tatJght a doctrine of pa.ssive obedience, which its 
disciples nobly observed in the worst periods of pei-secution. 
On the other hand, the Christians emphatically repudiated 
the ascription of Divino honours to the sovereign, and they 
asserted with heroic constancy their independent woi'ship, in 
defiance of the law. After the time of Constantine, however, 
their zcfd became far less pure, and scciarhin hit crests wholly 
goveniod their principles. Much misapplied learning hiis 
been employed in endeavouring to extract from the JFathors 
a consistent doctrine concerning tbo relations of subjects 
to their sovereigns; hut every impju’tial observer may 
discover that the principle upon which they acted was ex¬ 
ceedingly simple. When a sovcridgn was sufficiently or¬ 
thodox in his opinions, and snflicicntly zealous in patronising 
the Chinch and in persecuting tlie liejetic.s, he was extollcil 
as an angel. Wlien his policy was opiiosed to the Church, 
he was represented as a diemoii. The estimate whicli Cregory 
of Tours has given of the character of Clovis, though far 
more frank, is not a moi-o striking instance of moral perver¬ 
sion than tfho fulsome and indeed blasphemous adulation 
wliich Eusebius poured upon Constantine—a sovereign whose 
character was at all times of the most mingled descri[»tion, 
and wlio, shortly after liis conversion, put to a violent death 
his son, his nephew, and his wife. If wo were to estimate 
the attitude of ecclesiastics to sovereigns by the language of 
EnsebiiLS, we should sujipose that thisy asci-ibed to them a 
dii*ect Divino inspiration, and exalted the Imperial dignity 
to an extent that was before unkjiown.* But when .rulian 

' The character of Coiistaatiue, Lectures on the Eastern Church 
and the estimate of it in Eusebius, (Lect. vi.). 
are well treated by Deau Stanley, 
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11101 lilted tlie throne, the whole aspect of the Church was 
changed. This great and virtuous, though misguided sove¬ 
reign, wliose private life was a model of purity, who carried 
to the throne the manners, tastes, and friendships of a philo¬ 
sophic life, and who proclaimed and, with very slight excep¬ 
tions, acted with the largest and most generous toleration, 
was an enemy of the Church, and all the vocabulary of in- 
vixjtivo was in consequence habitually lavished upon him. 
Ecclesiastics and laymen combined in insulting him, and 
when, after a brief but glorious reign of less than two years, 
he mot an honoiirablo death on the battle-field, neither the 
disaster that hail befallen the Roman arms, nor the present 
dangers of the army, nor the heroic courage which the fallen 
emperor had displayed, nor the majestic tranquillity of his 
end, nor the tears of his faithful friends, could shame the 
Christian community into the decency of silence. A peal of 
brutal merriment filled the land. In Antioch the Christians 
assembled in the theatres and in the churches, to celebrnte 
with rejoicing the death which their emperor had met in 
fighting against the enemies of liLs country.^ A crowd of 
vindictive legends expressed the exultation of the Church,^ 
and St. Gregoiy Nazianzeii devoted his eloquence to immor¬ 
talising it. His brother had at one time been a high official 
in the Empire, and had fearlessly owned his Christianity 
under Julian; but that emperor not only did not remove 
him from his post, but even honoui’od him with his warm 
friendship.® The body of Julian had been laid but a short 
time in the grave, when St. Grogoiy delivered two fierce 
invectives against his memory, collected the grotesque 
cjilumnies that had been heaped upon his character, ex¬ 
pressed a regret that his remains had not been flung after 
death into the common sewer, and regaled the hearers by an 

' Thoodoret, iii. 28. 2'"* partio. 

• They are collected by Cha- ■ See St. Gregory’s oration on 
teaubriand, Maudes hist. 2"'* disc. Cesairiua. 
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^ emphatic assertion of the toHures that were awaiting him in 
hell. Among the Pagans a charge of the gi'avcst kind was 
brought against the Christians. It was said that Julian died 
by the spear, not of an enemy, but of one of his own Christian 
soldiera. When wo j*einember tliat he was at once an em¬ 
peror and a general, that ho fell when bravely and confidently 
leading his ai'my in the field, and in the critical moment of a 
battle on which the fortunes of the Empire largely depended, 
this charge, which Ijibaniiis has made, appeai-s to involve as 
largo an amount of base treachery as any that ctin be con¬ 
ceived. It was probably a peifcctly groundless calumny; 
but tho manner in which it was regarded among the 
Christians is singularly characteristic. ‘Libanius,' says 
one of the ecclesiastical historians, ‘ cleai’Iy states that 
the emperor fell by the hand of a Christian; and this, pro¬ 
bably, was tho truth. It is not unlikely that some of the 
soldiers who then served in the Roman army might have 
conceived the idea of acting like the ancient slayers of 
tyrants who expose.d themselves to death iji the cause of 
liberty, and fought in defence of their country, their families, 
and their friends, and whose names are held in universal 
admiration. Still less is he deserving of blame who, for the 
sake of God and of religion, performed so bold a «leed.’^ 

Jt may bo asserted, I think, without exaggemtiou, that 
the complete subordination of all other principles to theii* 
theological interests, which characteiised the ecclesiastics 
under Julian, continued for many centuries. No language 
of invective was too extreme to bo applied to a sovereign 
who opposed theii* interests. No language of ad ulation was too 
oxtinvagant for a sovereign who sustained them. Of all the 
emperoi's who disgraced the throne of Constantinople, the 
most odious and ferocious was pi*obably Phocas. An obscure 
centurion, he rose by a militai*y revolt to the supreme power. 


* SoBomeo, vi. 2. 
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and the Emperor Maurice, with his family, fell into his hands/ 
Ho resolved to put the captive emperor to death; but, first of 
all, ho ordered his five children to be brought out and to 
be successively murdered before the eyes of their father, who 
boro tlio awful sight with a fine mixture of antique heroism 
and of Christian piety, murmuring, as each child fell beneath 
the knife of the assassin, * Thou aii; just, O Lord, and 
lighteous are Thy judgments,’ and eveh interposing, at the 
last moment, to reveal the heroic fraud of the nurse who 
dcsii-ed to save his youngest child by substituting for it her 
own. But Maurice—who had Ijeen a weak and avaricious 
rather than a vicious sovereign—had shown himself jealous 
of the iiifiuenco of the Pope, had forbidden the soldiers, 
during the extreme danger of their country, deserting their 
colour’s to enrol themselves as monks, and had oven encour ¬ 
aged the pretensions of the Archbishop of Constantinople t 9 
the title of Universal Bishop ; and, in the eyes of the Boinan 
priests, the recollection of these crimes was sufficient to 
excuse the most brutal of murdoi’s. In two letters, full of 
pcossages fi’om Scripture, and r’ojrloto with fulsome and 
blasj)hemous flattery, the Pope, St. Cregory the Great, wrote 
to congratulate Phocas and his wife upon their triumjdi; he 
called heaven and earth to r’ejoico over them; he placed theiv 
images to be venerated in the Lateran, and he adroitly insinu¬ 
ated that it was impossible that, with their well-known piety,' 
they could fail to be very favouiuble to the See of Peter.* 

The coui*se of events in relation to the monarchical power 
was for* some time different in the East and the West. 
Constantine had himself assumed more of the pomp and 


* 31-39. In the second Vestra Tranquillitas speciality 

of these letters (which is addressed commendatam. Sed qui scic^^^ila 
to Leontia), ho says: ‘ Kogaro for- omuipotentem Douni dUigitis, non 
sitan debui ut ccclesiam beati debeo potore quod spoiiteex benig-. 
Petri apostoli qnee nunc usque nitate vestrae pietatis exlnbetis.’ 
gravibus insidiis Uboravit, haberet • 
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►manner of an oiiental sovereign tlian any preceding cin|jeror, 
and fclie court of (Joiistantinople was soon ebaraeterised by an 
extravagance of magniUcence on tbc part of' tlio monarch, and 
of adulation on tlie part of the &ul|jfctb, which has probahl;\ 
never been exceeded.^* Tho imperial power in the Hast 
overshadowed tlio ecclesiastical, and the jjricats, notwith¬ 
standing their fierce outhicak dining the iconoclastic 
controversy, and a fdv minor ])aroxysnis of revolt, giadiially 
Itfink into that conkuitod subservience which lifts usually 
characterised the Eastern Church. In the West, howe\or, 
tlie Eoman bishops weie in a great degiec independent of the 
sovereigns, and in some degree opposed to their interests. 
The tiansfer of the imperial power to Constant in opl(‘, b^ 
leaving the Homan bishojis the chief jwisonages in a cit^ 
which long association as avcII as sictual [lowei- lendered tho 
foiemost in the world, was one of tho gi'cat causes of tho 
aggl'andisement of the Pai>acy and tho Arianisni of many 
BOvei’cigns, the jealousy which otheis exhibited of ecclesias¬ 
tical encroachments, and the lukewarmness of a few in 
persecuting hei’Ctics, weic all causes of dissension. On the 
severance of tho Empire, tlio Western (.^huieh eanie in contact 
with rulers of anotluT type. ^J’he haihari.an kings wei’o 
little more tlian military chiefs, olectod for tho most pai L by 
•the pcojile, saiTonnded by little or no 8 }>ecial sanctity, ami 
maintaining their precarious and very re.strieted autliority by 
their couiage or tlieir shill. A few feebly imitatcrl the pomp 
of the Roman emperors, but th(*ii* claims had no gieat 
weight with tho world. The aureole which the genius of 
Theodoric cast around liis throne passfxl away upon his death, 
,and the ArianLsm of that great sovcieign suliicienlly dohari'ed 
fiom tho sympathies of the Church. Jn Caul, under a 
and unscrnpulous men, tlie Merovingian dynasty 
emei'ged from a host of jietty kings, and consolidated the 


* See the graphic description in Gibbon, ch. hh. 
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whole country into one kingdom ; but after a short period it 
degenerated, the kings became mere puppets in the hands of 
the mayors of the palace, and these latter, whose office 
had become hereditary, who were the chiefs of the great 
landed proprietors, and who had Jiccpiired by their position 
a personal ascendancy over the sovereigns, became the 
virtual rulers of the nation. 

It was out of these somewhat iiiipromising conditions 
that the medheval doctrine of the Divine right of kings, and 
the general reverence for lunk, that formed the essence of 
chivalry, wei*e slowly evolved. Political and moral causes 
conspired in producing them. The chief political causes— 
which are well known—may be summed up in a few words. 

When Leo the Isaurian attempted, in the eighth century, 
to repress the worahip of images, the resistance which he met 
at Constantinople, though violent, was speedily allayed ; but 
the Pope, assuming a far higher position than any Byzantine 
ecclesiastic could attain, boldly excommunicated the emperor, 
and led a revolt against his authority, which resulted in the 
virtual independence of Italy. His position was at this time 
singularly grand. He lepresented a religious cause to which 
the great mass of the Chiistiaii world were passionately 
attfiched. Ho was venerated as the emancipator of Italy. 
Ho exhibited in the hour of his triumph a moderation 
which conciliated many enemies, and prevented the anarchy 
that might naturally have been expected. He presided, at 
the same time, over a vast monastic organisation, which 
ramified over all Christendom, propagated his authority 
among many barbarous nations, and, by its special attachment 
to the Papacy, as distinguished from the Episcopacy, contri¬ 
buted very much to transform Chiistianity into a spiiitual 
dosiX)tism. One groat danger, however, still menaced his 
power. The barbarous Lombards were continually invading 
his tenitory, and threatening the independence of Homo, 
The Lombat'd mouai’ch, Luitpi-and had (]uailod in the very 
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*hour of his tiiumph before the menace of eternal torture j 
but his successor, Astolphus, was proof against every fear, 
and it seemed as though the Papal city must have inevitably 
succumbed befoi-e his arms. 

Ill their complete^ military impotence, the Popes looked 
abroatl for some foreign succour, and they naturally turned 
to the Pranks, whose martial tastes and triumphs were 
universally rcnownetl. Charles Martel, though siinjdy a 
mayor of tlie palace, had saved Europe from the MohaiumO’ 
dans, and the Pope expected that he would unsheath his 
sword for the defence of the Vatican. Charles, however, was 
deaf to all entreaties ; and, although he had done more than 
any ruler since Constantine for the Church, his attention 
seems to have been engrossed by the interests of his own 
country, and he was mucli alienated from the symiiathies of 
tlie clergy. An ancient legend tells how a saint saw his soul 
carried by deemons into hell, because he had secularised 
Chui*ch property, and a more modern historian* has ascribed 
his death to his having hesitated to defend the Pope. Ilis 
son, Pepin, however, actuated probably iu different degrees 
by |)ersonal ambition, a dcsii’e for militaiy adventure, and 
religious zeal, listened rcjidily to tho prayer of the Pojx), and 
a compact was entered into between tlie parties, which proved 
one of the most important events in hLstory. Pepin agreed 
to secure the Pope from the danger by which ho was 
tlireatened. The Pope agreed to give his religious sanction 
to the ambition of Pepin, who designed to depose the 
Merovingian dynasty, and to become in name, as he was 
already in fact, the sovereign of Gaul. 

It is not necessary for me to rocount at length the details 
of these negotiations, which are desciibed by many historians. 
It is sufficient to say, that the compact was religiously 
observed. Pepin made two expeditious to Italy, and com- 


* ISarumuB. 
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plettely shattered the power of the Lombards, wresting fronf 
them the rich exarchate of Kaveniisi, which he ceded to the 
Pope, who still retained his nominal allegiance to the 
Byzantine emperor, but who became, by this donation, for 
the first time avovredly an indepeijdent temporal prince. 
On the otlior hand, tlie deposition of Oliilderic was peaceably 
eifectud; the last of the Merovingians was immured in a 
monastery, and the Carlovingian dynasty ascended the throne 
under the s])ccial benediction of the Pope, who performed on 
the occasion the ceremony of consecration, which had not 
pi-eviously been in general use,' placed the crown with his 
own hands on the head of Pepin, and delivered a solemn 
aiiatlioma against all who should rebel against the new long 
or against his successors. 

The extreme importance of these events was probably not 
fully realised by any of the partic.s concerned in them. It 
wus evident, indeed, that the Pope had been freed from a 
j)rcssing danger, and had acquired a great accession of 
tcmpoml power, and also that a new dyiijusty had arisen in 
fjJaid under circumstaiicos that wore singularly hivourahle 
and impo.sing. But, much more imporbint than those facts 
was the permanent consecration of the royal authority that 
had boon effected. The Pope had successfully asserted his 
power of deix>sing and elevating kings, and had thus aexjuired 
a position which induonced the whole subsequent course of 
European history. The monarch, if he had become in some 
degiec subservient to the priest, had become in a great 
degree independent of his people; the Divine origin of his 
power was regarded as a dogma of religion, and a sanctity 
surrounded him which immeasurably aggiandised his power. 
The ascription, by the Pagans, of diviniiy to kings had had 
no appi'ociable effect in inci'easing their authority or restrain- 
uig the limits of criticism or of rel>ellioii. The ascription of 


Mably, ii. 1; Gibbon, ch. xlix. 
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Divine right to kings, independent of the wishes of the 
people, has been one of the most enduring and most potent of 
superstitions, and it has even now not wholly vanished from 
i.he world. ‘ 

Mere isolated political events have, however, rai*ely oi 
never this profound iAlluence, unless they have been preceded 
and prepared by other agencies. The first j)rcilisposing 
cause of tlie ready inception of the doctrine of the Divine 
character of authoiity, may probably bo found in the pro¬ 
minence of the niona.stic system. I have already observed 
that this system represents in its extreme form that exalt¬ 
ation of the virtues of humility and of obedience which 
so broadly distinguislies tlio Chii.stian from the Pagan type 
of excellence. I have also noticed that, owing to the con¬ 
currence of many causes, it had accpiirod such dimensions 
and influence as to supply the guiding ideal of the Christian 
world. CoiitT'olling or monopolising all oducation and 
litereture, furnishing most of the legislators and many of the 
statesmen of the age, attracting to themselves all moral 
enthusiasm and most intellectual ability, the monks soon loft 
their impress on the character of nations. Ifabits of 
obedience and di.spositions of liumility were diffused, revered, 
and idealised, and a Church which rested mainly on ti'adition 
fostered a deep sense of the sanctity of antiquity, and a 
natiu*al disposition to observe traditional customs. In this 

* There are some good remarks thee thou listonost to us; but if it 
upon the way in which, among the plcfise tlice not, who is to condemn 
free Franks, the bishops taught the thco save Jfo who has proclaimoil 
duty of passive obedience, in Himself Justice.'Grog. Tnr. 
Mably, Oba. avr rHiatoire de v. 19. On the other hand, 
FV<MK?r, livre i. ch. iii. Gregory of Uincranr, Archbishop of Illieims, 
Tours, in his address to Chilpcric, »trongly assorted the obligation of 
hod said: •* If any of us, 0 king, kings to observe the law, and do- 
transgress the boundaries of jus- nounced ns diabolical the <{octrine 
tice, thou art at hand to correct that they are subject to none but 
usj but if thou shouldest exceed Owl. (Allen, Oh the Royal l^re- 
them, who is to condemn thee? rogaHve{\SA9), pp. 171-172.) 

We address thee, and if it please 
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manner a tone of feeling was gradually formed that assimi-*^ 
lated with the monarchical and aristocratical institutions of 
feudalism, which flourished chiefly because they corresponded 
with the moral feelings of the time. 

In the next place, a series of so^^ial and political causes 
diminished the personal indej^ondence' for which the bar¬ 
barians had been noted. The king had at first been, not the 
sovereign of a country, but the chief of ta tribe.* Gmlually, 
however, with more settled habits, the sovereignty assumed a 
territorial character, nnd we may soon discover the rudiments 
of a territorial aristocracy. The kings gave their leading 
chiefs portions of conquered land or of the royal domains, 
under the name of benefices. The obligation of militaiy 
service was attached to tlicso benefices, and by slow and 
IXM’haps insensible stages, each of which has been the subject 
of lierce controversy, they wore made UTovocablo, and 
ultimately hereditary. While society was still disorganised, 
small landlords purchased the protection of the Church, or of 
some important chief, by surrendering their estates, which 
they received hack as tenants, subject to the condition of the 
payment of rent, or of military service. Others, without 
making such surrender, placed themselves under the care of 
a uoiglilcoining lord, and ofiered, in return, homage or mili- 
ttiry aid. At tlie same time, through causes to which I have 
already adverted, the free peasants for the most part sank 
into serfs, subject to and protected by the landownei’s. In 
this manner a liioi-archy of ranks was gradually formed, of 
which the sovereign was the apex and the seif the basis. 
The complete legal organisation of this hierarchy belongs to 


* Tho exact degree of the autho¬ 
rity of tho barbaridn kings, and tho 
different stages by which their 
power was increased, are matters 
of great controversy. The reader 
may consult Thierry’s L6ttres 


I’Hist, de France (lot. 9i; Qnisot’s 
IlUt. de la Civilisation] Mably, 
Observ. sut VHist, de France ; Free¬ 
man’s HUst. of the Norman Con¬ 
quest, roL-i. 
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^the |)oriod of feudalism, which is not within the scope of the 
present volume; but the cliief elements of feudalism existed 
before Charlemagne, and the moral results flowing from them 
may l)e already discerned. Each rank, except the very 
higliest, was continually brought info contact with a superior, 
and a feeling of constant dependence and subordinaf ion was 
accordingly fostered. To the serf, who depended for all 
things upon the neigl^bouring noble, U) the nobh^, who hold 
all his dignities on the condition of frequent military service 
under his sovereign, the idea of secular rank bocaino indis 
soliibly connected with that of supremo greatness. 

It will appear evident, from the foregoing observiitions, 
that in the period before Oharlcmngne the moral and )K>li- 
tical causes were »alrc;idy in action, whicli at a much Infer 
period pimliiced the organisation of chivalry—an organisa¬ 
tion which was founded on the combination and the glovifi 
cation of secular rank and military prowes.s. But, in order 
tliat the tendencies 1 liavo described should actpiii*c their full 
force, it was necessary that they should bo represented or 
illustrated in some great personage, who, by tlio splendour 
and the beauty of liis career, could fascinate tho imaginations 
of men. It is much easier to govern great masses of men 
through theii* imagination than through their reason. Moral 
principles rarely act powerfully upon the world, except by 
way of example or ideals. Wlicn the course of events has 
been to glorify the ascetic or monarchical or military sfui-it, a 
great saint, or sovereign, or soldier will arise, who will cem- 
centiate in one dazzling focus tho blind tendencies of bis 
time, kindle the enthusiasm and fascinate tho imagination of 
the people. But for tho prevailing tendency, the groat man 
would not have arisen, or would not have exorcised his great 
influence. But for the great man, whose career appealed 
vividly to the imagination, the prevailing tendency would 
never have acquired its full intensity. 

This typical figure apj^eared in Charlemagne, whose 
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colossal form towers with a majestic gi*andeur both in history,> 
and in romance. Of all the great rulers of men, there has 
probably been no other who was so truly many-sided, whose 
inilucjico pervaded so completely all the religious, intellectual, 
and political modes of thought existing in his time. Rising 
in one of the darkest periods of European history, this great 
emperor resuscitated, with a brief but dazzling splendour, tho 
faded glories of the Empire of tho Wi^t, conducted, for the 
most part in person, numerous expeditious agaijist the bar¬ 
barous nations around him, promulgated a \ ast system of 
legislation, reformed the discipline of every order of the 
Church, and roducod all classes of tho clergy to subservience 
to lijB will, while, by higalising tithes, ho greatly increased 
tlioir material prosperity, lie at the same timo contributod, 
in a measure, to check the intellectual decadence by founding 
schools and libi-ai'ics, and drawing around hijii all the scat- 
birod learning ol’ Europe. He reformed the coinage, extended 
comraorco, induonced religious controversies, and convokeil 
great legislative assomhlios, which ultimabdy contributed 
largely to tlio organisation of feudalism. In all these 
sphoi-es the tiucos of his vast, organising, and far s(?ciug 
genius may be dotocled, and the inHnonce which ho exercised 
over tho imaginations of men is shown by the numerous 
legends of which lie is the hCro. In the procediug ages tho 
supreme ideal had been the jiscetic. When tho po])ular 
imaginsition embodied in legends its conception of humanity 
in its noblest and most attnictive form, it instinctively 
painted some liermit-saint of many i)enances and many 
mii’acles. In the Romances of Cluiidemagne and of Arthur 
we may trace the dawning of a new type of greatness. The 
liei’O of tho imagination of Europe was no longer a hermit, 
but a king, a warrior, a knight. The long train of inlluences 
I have reviewed, culminating in Charlemagne, had done 
their work. The age of tho iiscetics began to fade. Tlie age 
of tho crusatles and of chivalry succeeded it. 
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It is curious to observe the maaner in which, under tbo 
infiueiice of the prevailing tendency, the career of Oharle- 
magiio was transfigured by the popular imagination. Ilis 
militiiiy enteiprises had been chiefly directed against the 
Saxons, against whonq, he had made not leas than thirty-two 
expeditions. With the Mohammedans lie had but little 
contact. It was Charles Maidel, not his grandson, who, by 
the gi’eat battle of Poitiers, had chocked their career. Charle¬ 
magne made, in person, but a single expetlition against them 
in Spain, and that expedition was on a small scale, and was 
disastrous in its issue. But in the Carlovingitui r-omanccs, 
which arose at a time when the euthusuusm of tlie Crusjides 
was permeating Christendom, events were represented in a 
wholly ditferent light. Charles Martcd has no place among 
the ideal combatants of the Church. lie had appeared too 
early, his figure was not sufficiently great to fascinate the 
jxipnlar imagination, and by confiscating ecclesiastical pro¬ 
perty, and refusing to assist the Pope against the Lombards, 
he had fallen under the ban of tlio clergy. Charlemagne, on 
the other hand, was represented as the first and greatest of 
the crusaders. His wai's with the Baxoiis were scarcely 
noticed. Hi,s whole life was said to have been spent in 
heroic and triumphant combats with the followers of 
Mohammed. ‘ Among the achievements atlributctl to him was 
an expedition to rescue Nisracs and Carcjuisoime from tlicir 
grasp, which was, in fact, a dim tradition of the victories of 
Charles Martel.* He is even said to have carried his vic¬ 
torious arms into the heart of Palestine, and ho is the hei-o 
of what are probably the throe wirliast extant i-omances of 
the Crusades.* In fiction, as in history, his reign forms the 

‘ Fautiel, Hist, de la Poisie pr^f. p. xxiv. Theu^o romances 
froimi^aUt tome ii. p. 252. were accounts of his expeditions to 

* Ibid, p. 258. Spain, to Linguedoc, and to Pales- 

^ Le Grand D*Aussy, Fabliaux, tine. 

VOL. II. 
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great landmark separating the early period of the middle' 
ages from the age of military Chiistianity. 

On the verge of this great change I draw this history to 
a close. In pursuing our long and chequered course, from 
Augustus to Charlemagne, wo have seen the rise and fall of 
many types of character, and of many forms of enthusiasm. 
We have seen the influence of universal empire expanding, 
and the influence of Greek civilisation intensifying, the 
sympathies of Europe. Wo have surveyed the successive 
progi’css of Shfleism, Platonism, and Egyptian philosophies, 
at once reflecting and guiding the moral tendencies of society. 
We have traced the coiu’se of progress or retrogression in 
many fields of social, political, and legislative life, have 
watched the cradle of Euro})oan Christianity, examined the 
causes of its triumph, the difficulties it encountered, and the 
priceless blessings its philanthropic spirit bestowed upon 
mankind. We have also pursued step by step the mournful 
history of its corruption, its asceticism, and its intolerance, 
the various transformations it produced or underwent when 
the turbid waters of the bavhariau invasions had inundated 
the civilisations of Europe. It remains for me, before con¬ 
cluding this work, to investigate one class of subjects to 
which I have, as yet, hut briefly adverted—to examine the 
effects of the changes I have described upon the character 
and position of woman, and upon the gi'avo moral questions 
coneeming the relations of the sexes. 
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•CHAPTER V. 

THE POSITION OP WOMEN. 

In the long series of moral revolutions tliat have been 
described in the foregoing chapters, I luivo more than once 
had occasion to refer to fclio position that was assigned to 
woman in the community, and to the virtues and vices that 
spring dii'ectly from the rohitions of the sexes. I have not, 
however, as yet discussed these questions with a fulness at 
all corresponding to their historical importance, and I pro¬ 
pose, in consequonco, before concluding this volume, to devote 
a few pages to their examination. Of all the many questions 
that are treated in this work, there is none which I approach 
with so much hesitation, for there is probably none wliich it 
is so difficult to treat with clearness and impartiality, and at 
tho same time without exciting any scandal or offence. 
The complexity of tho problem, arising from the very large 
place wliich exceptional institutions or circumstances, and 
especially the influence of climate and race, have had on the 
chastity of nations, I have ali’eady noticed, and the extreme 
delicacy of tho matters with wliich this branch of ethics 
is connected must be palpable to all. Tho first duty of an 
historian, however, is to truth; and it is absolutely impossible 
to present a true picture of the moral condition of different 
ages, and to form a true estimate of the rnoi'al effects of 
diflTerent Religions, without adverting to the department of 
morals, which has exhibited most change, and has probably 
exercised most influence. 

t2 
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It is natural that, in the j^eriod when men are still perfect ‘ 
barbarians, when their habits of life are still nomadic, and 
when, war and the chase, being their sole pursuits, the 
qualities that ai*o required in these form their chief measui’e 
of excellence, the inferiority of women to men should bo 
regarded as undoubted, and thoir position should be extremely 
degraded. In all those qualities which are then most prized, 
women are indisputably inferior. The social qualities in 
which they are especially fitted to excel have no sphere for 
thoir display. Thu ascendancy of l>eauty is very faint, anil, 
even if it wore otherwise, few traces of female beauty could 
suiwivo the hardships of tho savage life. Woman is looked 
upon merely jus the slave of man, and as the minister to 
his passions. In tho first capacity, her life is one of continual, 
abject, and unrequited toil. In the second capacity, she is 
exposed to all tho violent revulsions of feeling that follow, 
among rude men, tho gratification of tho animal passions. 

Even in this early stage, however, we may trace some 
rudimcnls of those moral sentiments which arc destined at a 
later i^oriod to expand. The institution of nuirriago exists. 
Tho value of chastity is commonly in some degree felt, and 
ai)poars in tho indignation wliich is displayed against the 
adulterer. Tho duty of restraining tho passions is largely 
recognised in the female, though the males are only re¬ 
stricted by tho prohibition of adultery. 

Tho first two steps which are taken towards tho elevation 
of woman are probably tho abandonment of the custom of 
purchasing wives, and the construction of the family on the 
bjisis of monogamy. In the earliest periods of civilisation, the 
marriage contract was ari anged between the bridegroom and 
the father of the bride, on the condition of a sum of money 
being paid by the former to the latter. This sum, wliich 
is known in the laws of the bai'barians as the ‘ mimdiiim,’ * 


* The iSya of tho Greeks. 
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* wiifl in fact a ^mynient to the father for the cession of liis 
daughter, who thus became the bought slave of her husband. 
It is one of the most I'emarkable features of the ancient laws 
of India, that they forbade this gift, on the gi’Ound that the 
parent should not sell his child; * but there can be little 
doubt that this sale 'was at one time the ordinary type of 
marriage. In the Jewish writings wo find Jacob purchasing 
TiCah and Rachel by certain services to their father; and 
this custom, which seems to have been at one time 
general in Judea,^ appetu’s in the age of Homer to have 
boon general in Greece. At an early jxjriod, however, of 
Greek history, the purchase-money was replaced by the. 
dowiy, or sum of money paid by the father of the bride for 
the use of his daughter;^ and this, although it passed into the 
hands of the husband, contributed to elevate tlio wife, in the 
first place, by the dignity it gave her, and, in the next place, 
by special laws, which both in Greece and Rome secured it 
to her in most cases of separation.^ ITie wife thus possessed 
a guarantee against ill-usage by her husband. She ceased to 
be his slave, and became in some degree a contracting party. 


' Legouve, Histoire morale- des 
Femmes, pp. 95-96. 

* Gen. XXIX., xxxiv. 12; Dout. 
xxii. 29; 1 Sam. xviii. 25. 

• The history of dowries is 
briefly noticed by Grote, Hist, of 
Greece, ii. pp. 112-113; and 
more fully by I^rd Karnes, in the 
admirable chapter ‘ On the Pro¬ 
gress of the Female Sex/ in his 
Sketches of the History of Men, a 
book less read than it deserves to 
bo. M. LegouvS has also devoted 
a ch^ter to it in his Hist, morale 
des Femmes. See, too, Legendre, 
TVaiti de VOpinion, tome ii. pp. 
329-330. We And traces of the 
dowry, as well as of the I8i>a, in 
Homer. Penelope had received a 


dowry from Icarus, licr father. 
M, Michelet, in one of those fanci¬ 
ful books which he hns recently 
published, maintains a view of the 
object of tho iSpa which I do not 
remember to have seen elsewhere, 
and which I do not believe, ITo 
says : ‘ Co prix n’ast point un acliat 
do la foinme, mais uno indemnity 
qui dMommage la famillo du pisre 
pour les eoAxnts futurs, qui no 
rofitoront pas a cette fnmille mais 
colle oh la femme va entrer.’— 
La Femme, p. 166. 

* In Rome, when the separation 
was duo to tho misconduct of the 
wife, tho dowry belonged to bur 
husband. 
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Among the early Germans, a different and veiy remarkable** 
custom existed. The bride did not bring any dowry to her 
husband, nor did the bridegroom give anything to the father 
of the bride; but he gave his gift to the bride herself, on the 
morning after the first night of marriage, and this, which 
was called the ‘ Morgengab,’ or morning gift, was the origin 
of the jointure.* 

Still more important than the foregoing was the institu¬ 
tion of monogamy, by which, from its earliest days, the Greek 
civilisation proclaimed its superiority to the Asiatic civilisa¬ 
tions that had pi*eceded it. We may regard monogamy 
either in the light of our intuitive moial sentiment on the 
subject of purity, or in the light of the interests of society. 
In its Oriental or polygamous stage, maniage is regarded 
almost exclusively, in its lowest aspect, as a gratification of 
the passions; while in European marriages the mutual 
attachment and respect of the conti acting jjarties, the forma¬ 
tion of a household, and the long train of domestic feelings 
and duties that accompany it, have all their distinguished 
place among the motives of the contract, and the lower 
element has comparatively little prominence. In this way it 
may bo intelligibly said, without any reference to utilitarian 
con.sidei'ations, that monogamy is a higher state than poly¬ 
gamy. The utilitarian arguments in its defence are also 
extremely powerful, and may be summed up in thi*ee 
sentences. Nature, by making the number of males and 
females nearly equal, indicates it as natural. In no other 
form of mai’riage can the government of the family, which is 
otie of the chief ends of marriage, be so happily sustained, 

* ‘ Dotoirt uon uxor inarito sed that uo Longobard should give 
uxori maritus offert.’—Tac. Gcmi. more than one-fourth of his sub- 
xviii. On tho Morgongab, see stance as a Morgengab. In Gro- 
Canciaui, Leges Barbarorum (Ve- gory of Tours (ix. 20) we have an 
netiis, 1781), vol. i. pp. 102-104, example of the gift of some cities 
li. pp. 230-231. Muratori, Antich. as a Morgengab. 

Itaf. dies. xx. Luitprand eneicted 
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ViitJ in no other does woman assume the position of the equal 
of man. 

Monogamy was the general system in Greece, though 
there are said to have been slight and temporary deviations 
into the earlier system, after some gi*eat disaslei-s, when an 
increfiso of population*was ardently desired.* A broad lino 
uuist, however, Ik) drawn between the legendary or poetical 
[)eriQd, ii.s rolhicted in J [omer and perpetuated in the trage¬ 
dians, and the later historical period. Jt is one of the 
most remarkable, and to some writers one of the most 
[xjrplexing, facts in the moral histoiy of Greece, that in the 
former and ruder period women had undoubtedly the highest 
place, and their tyi>e exliibittid the highest perfection. Moml 
ideas, in a. thousand forms, have been .sublimated, enlarged, 
and changed, by advancing civilisation; but it may be 
fearlessly asserted that the types of female excellence which 
are contained in the Greek poems, while they are among tho 
earliest, are also among the most i)erfect in tho liteniture of 
mankind. The conjugal tenderness of IFc'ctor and Andro¬ 
mache ; the unwearied fidelity of Penelope, awaiting through 
the long revolving years the return of licr storm-tossed 
hiKshand, who looked forward to her a.s to the crown of all 
his labours; tho heroic love of Alcestis, voluntarily dying 
that her husband might live; tho filial piety of Antigone; 
the majestic grandeur of the death of Polyxeua; tho more 
.subdued and saintly resignation of Jphigenia, excusing with 
her last breath tho father who had condemned her j tho 
joyoms, modest, and loving Naiisicaa, whose figure shines like 
a perfect idyll among the tragedies of the Odyssey—all tliese 
are pictures of pcreimial beauty, which Romo and Christen¬ 
dom, chivalry and modern civilisation, have neither eclipsetl 
nor titinsconded. Virgin modesty and conjugal fidelity, tho 


^ Sec, on this point, Aul. Gcllius, Soct, Alt. xv. 20. Knripidos is 
said to have had two mvvu. 
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gi'ftces as well as the virtues of the most perfect womanhood,.* 
have never been more exquisitely pourtrayed. The female 
figures stand out in the canvas n.lmost as prominently as the 
male ones, and are siuronndcjl by an almost equal reverence. 
The wliole history of the Hiegc of Troy is a history of the 
catastrophes that followed a violation of the nuptial tie. 
Yet, at the same time, the ])osition of women was in some 
raspecis a <legraded one. The custom of purchase-money 
given to the father of the brido was general. The husbands 
appear to have indulged largely, and with little or no censure, 
in concubines.* Female Ciiptives of the highest rank were 
treated with gi*eat harshness. The inferiority of women to 
men w»is strongly asserted, and it was illustrated and de¬ 
fended by a very curious physiological notion, that the 
generative power belonged exclusively to men, women having 
only a very subordinate ]>art in the production of their 
children.* The woman Pandora was said to have been the 
author of .all hum.an ills. 

In the historical ago of Greece, the legal position of 
women had in some re.spects slightly improved, but their 
moral condition had undergone a marked deterioration. 
Virtuous women lived a life of irerfect seclusion. The fore^ 
moat and moat dazzling type of Ionic womanhood was the 

* Aristotle said that Homer uocopting it, and arguing from it, 

never gives a concubine to Mono- that a father should be more loved 
laus, in order to intimate his tlian a mother. LegouvS says 
respect for Helen—though false, that when the male of one animal 
{Athenaus, xiii. 3.) .and the female of another are 

* jEschylus has put this curious crossed, the typo of the female 
notion into the mouth of Apollo, usually predonunntos in the off- 
in a speech in the Eumenides. It spring. See Legouv6, Hist, morale 
has, however, been very widely dc3 Femmes^ pp. 216-228; Fustel 
diffused, and may bo found in de Coulangcs, La Ciiit antique^ pp. 
Indian, Greek, Homan, and even 39-40 ; and also a cunous note by 
Christian writers. M. LegouvS, Boswell, in Crokor’s edition of 
who has devoted a very curious Boswoirs Life of Johtison (1847)i 
chapter to the subject, quotes a p. 472. 

passage from St. Thomas Aqninas, 
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• courtesan, while, among the men, the latitude accorded by 
public opinion was almost unrestricted. 

The facts in moral hi.story, which it is at once most 
impoiiant and moat difficult to appreciate, are wliat luny !)e 
called the fiicis of fooling. It is much easier to show wltat 
men did or taught than to realise the state of mind that ren¬ 
dered possible such sictioiis or teaching; and in the case before 
us wo have to defil Awth a condition of feelii\g so extremely 
remote from tha.t of our own day, tliat the difficulty is pre¬ 
eminently great. Very sensual, and at the same time very 
brilliant societies, have iiidewl repeatedly existed, and the 
histoidcs of both Franco and Italy afford many cxjmiples of 
an artistic and intellectual enthiisiasin encircling those who 
were morally most frail; but the peculiaiity of Greek sen¬ 
suality is, that it grew up, for the most part, uneonsured, 
and indeed even encouraged, under the eyes of some of the 
most Illustrious of moralists. If we can imagine Ninon de 
TEnclos at a time when the rank and sjdendour of Parisian 
society thronged her drawing-rooiUvS, leckoiiing a Boasuet 
or a Fenelon among licr followers—if wo can imagine these 
prelates publicly advising her .about the duties of her j)ro- 
fessioii, and the means of attaching the affections of her 
lovers—we sliall have conceived a relation scarcely more 
strange than that which existed between Socrates and the 
coui'tesan Theodota. 

In order to reconstruct, os far as possible, the modes of 
feeling of tlie Greek moralists, it will be nocessaiy in tlie 
first place to say a few words concovning one of the most 
delicate, but at the same time mast irnporlant, problems 
with which the legislator and the moralist liavo to deal. 

It was a favourite doctrine of the Christian Fathers, that 
concupiscence, or the sensual passion, was ^ the original sin * 
of human na tm-e; and it must be owned that the progress of 
knowledge, which is usually extremely oppo.scd to the iiscetio 
Iheoiy of life, concurs with the theological view, in showing 
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the natural forc(3 of this appetite to he far greater than the • 
well-being of man i'0(pures. The writings of Maltlius have 
proval, what the Greek moi*alists appear in a considerable 
(h^greo to have seen, that its norroal and temperate exercise 
in the form of marriage, would produce, if univei'sal, the 
utmost calamities to tlie worhl, and that, while nature seems 
in the most \nieipuvoi‘al manner to urge the human nieo to 
c.irly inaijiages, tlic lirst condition of an advancing civilisa¬ 
tion in populous countries is to restr;uii or diminish them. 
In no highly civili-scd society is marriage general on the fii*st 
development of the passions, and the continual tendency of 
increasing kiiowltM:lge is to riaulcr such maiTiagcs more rare. 
It is also an undoubted truth that, however much moralists 
may enforce the obligation of extra-matrimonial purity, this 
obligation has i\evc» Ixjcn oven approximately regarded ; and 
in all nations, ages, and religions a va,st mass of irregular 
iudulgeiicc lias appeiired, wliich has ]»i*ohahly coiitrihuted 
more than any other single cause to the misery and thedegiTi- 
daiion of iuan. 


'Fhero are two emls which a moralist, in dealing with this 
ipjcstion, will ( 5 sj)e<‘ially regard —the iiatiiral duty of every 
man doing soinothing for the support of the child he has 
calJc<l iivto exishuice, and the preservation of the domestic 
circle uiuiss.iih'd and unpolluted. The family is the centre 
and tlu 3 aivhoty})e of the State, and the liappiucs.s and good- 
ne.ss of society ai '(3 jilwiiys in a very great degree dependent 
iipon the piuity of domestic life. The t 3 ssentially exclusive 
nature of maiihil a (lection, Jind the natural desire of every 
man to be cerhiin of the paternity of the child he snpixirts, 
render theincui\sions of irregtdar passions within the domestic 
ciiclo a cause of extreme sulfeiing. Yet it would ap|)ear as 
if the exemsive foi*co of these i)assions would render such 
incursions both frinpient and inevitable. 

Under these ciraumstancea, there has arisen in society a 
Hgum which is certainly the most mournful, and in some 
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• respects tlie most awful, upon whicli the eye of the moralist 
can dwell. That unhappy being whose very name is a shame 
to speak; who counterfeits with a cold heart the transpoi-ts 
of affection, and submits herself as the passive instrument of 
lust: who is scorned and insulted as tho vilest of her sex, 
and doomed, for the most part, to disej\so luid abject 
wret(!h(^ne3S and an early deatli, up|)Cius in every age ns tlio 
perpetual symbol o^ the degradation and the sinfulness of 
man. Herself the supreme type of vice, she is ultimuU'ly 
tho most elhcient guardian of virtue, ilut for her, tho un¬ 
challenged purity of countless happy homes w'ould be 
pollutetl, and not a few who, in the pride of their untompted 
chastity, think of her with an indignant shudder, would 
have known the agony of remorse and of despair. On that 
one degraded Jind ignoble form are concentrated tho j)as.sion8 
that might have filled tho world with sliame. Blw remains, 
while creeds and civilisfitions rise and fall, the eternal pi iestess 
of humanity, blasted for the sins of the people. 

In dealing with this unhappy being, and with all of her 
sex who have violated the law of cliastity, the public opinion 
of most Ohristian countries pronounces a sentence of extreme 
.severity. In the Anglo-Saxon nations e.spocial]y, a single 
fault of this land is sufficient, at least in the iip|)erand middle 
classes, to affix an indelible brand which no time, no virtues, 
no iKJnitencc can wliolly efface. This sentence is probjibly, 
in the first in.stauas simply the oxpimsion of tho religious 
feeling on the subject, but it is also sometimes defended by 
poweiful arguments drawn from tho interests of society. It 
is said that the pi'cscrvution of domestic purity is a matter of 
such transcendent importance that it is right that the most 
cTushmg penalties should Ix) attached to an act which the 
imagination Ciin easily triuisfigure, which legal enactments 
can never efficiently control, and to which the most violejit 
paasioiia may prompt. It is said, too, that an aTiathema 
which drives into obscurity all evidences of sensual passions 
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is peculiarly fitted to restiict their operation; for, more than 
any other passions, they are depen<lent on the ima^jination, 
which is rca<lily fired by the sight of evil. It is added, that 
the eriiphnsis with which the vice in stigmatised produces a 
correspouding admiration for tlio opposile virtue, and that a 
feeling of the most delicate and scrupnloua honour is thus 
foimed among the female population, which not only pre¬ 
serves from gross sin, b it also dignifi‘6s and ennobles the 
whole chaiucti'r. 

Tn opposition to those views, several considerations of 
much weight have bwu urged. It is argued that, however 
[Msrsistently .society may ignore this form of vice, it exists 
novcrthel«>ss, and on the mo.st gigantic scale, and that evil 
rarely assumes such inveterate and perverting forms as when 
it is shrouded in obscurity and veilc<l by an hypocritical ap- 
pf'arjincc of iiiicoiist;iousness. I’lio exi.steiice in Kiiglaiid of 
certainly not less than fifty thousand unhajipy women,^ sunk 
in fhe very lowest dojiths of vi('c aud misery, shows sufli- 
cici'.lly what an ai»palling amount of moral evil is festering 
uncontrolled, undiscussed, ami unalleviatcd, under the fair 
surface of a decorous 8t»cioly. fn the eyes of every physician, 
and imhxsd in tlio eyes of most (‘ontincntal writci’s wlio have 
lulveHed to the subject, no other feature of English life^ 
appears so infamous as the fact that an epidemic, which is 
one of the most di’cmlful now existing among mankind, which 
communicates itself from the guilty husband to the innocent 
wife, aud even transmits its taint t-o her offspring, and wliich 
the (‘.xiMuienco of other nations conclusively proves may be 
va.stly diminished, should l>e sutfered to rage unchecked 


* Dr, Vlutras, in a r^jmarkabl© in 1864, was 49,370; and this is 
piunpblot (liondon, 1867) On the cortninly much below the entire 
Htfpression of Prostituiiofi, shows number. Tlieso, it will l>o ob- 
from the police statisUes that the served, comprise only tho habitual, 
QurntM^ir of prostitutes hiotcn to professional prostitutes. 

Ikt police in England and Wales, 
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because fcho Legislature refuses to take official cognisance of 
its exialence, or proper sanitary measures for its repression.* 
If the terrible censure wliich English public opinion jMsaes 
upon every instance of female fmilty in some degree dimi¬ 
nishes the number, it does not prevent such instances from 
being extremely numerous, and it immeasumhly aggravates 
the suffering they produce. Acts which in other Euroi)ean 
countries would oxette only a slight and ti-ansient emotion, 
spread in England, over a wide circle, all the bitterness of 
unmitigated anguish. Acts which naturally neither imply 
nor produce a total subversion of the moral feelings, and 
which, in other countries, arc often followed by happy, 
virtuous, and affectionate lives, in England almost inviiri- 
ably lead to absolute ruin. Infanticide is greatly multiplied, 
and a vast proportion of those whose reputations and live-a 
have been blasted by one momentary sin, arc hurled into the 
abyss of habitual prostitution—a condition which, owing to 
the sentence of public opinion and the neglect of legislators, 
is in no other European country so hopelessly vicious or so 
iri’evocahle/'* 

It is added, too, that the immense multitude who are 
thus doomed to the extremity of life-long wretcliothiess are 
not always, perhaps not generally, of those whoso disposi¬ 
tions seem naluiully incapable of virtu o. The victims of 


' Somo mavsures have rocontly 
been taken in a few gurrisoti town^i. 
The moral sentiment of the com¬ 
munity, it appears, would bo 
shocked if Liverpool were treated 
on the same principles us Ports¬ 
mouth. This very painful and 
revolting, but most important, sul>- 

1 'ect has been treated with great 
mowledgo, impsirtiality, and 
ability, by Parent-Duchfttelet, 
in his famous work. La Projsti- 
tution dani» la vUlt de Paris. 
The third adiUon contains very 


copious BUppIemontary occouiils, 
furnished by diftureut doctors 
in different countries. 

* Parent-Duch4te!ot has given 
many statistics, showing the very 
large extent to which the Prench 
system of supervision deters those 
who were about to enter into 
prostitution, and reclaims those 
who had entered into it. Ho and 
Dr. Vintras concur in representing 
Hnglish prostitution as about the 
most degraded, and at the same 
time the most irrevocable. 
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seduction are often led aside quite as much by the ardour of • 
their affections, and by the vivacity of their intelligence, as 
by any vicious propensities.* Even in the lowest grades, the 
most dispassionato observers have detected remains of higher 
feelings, which, in a different moral atmosphere, and under 
diflbreiit moral husbandry, would have undoubtedly been 
developed.® The statistics of prostitution show that a great 
proportion of those who have fallen iisto it have been im¬ 
plied by the most extreme pverty, in many instances 
verging upon staiwation,® 

These opposing considerations, which I have very briefly 
indicated, and which I do not propse to discuss or to 


’ Mulock, in bor Jimifiblc 
l)nt ruthor foeblo ho(jk, cnllod A 
Wo))tan't^ Th<nu)htn ahmU Womrn, 
has some good rotnark.s on this 
point (pp. 201-293), which nre all 
tlio moro valiuilie, ns thoauthore.‘<s 
h»v8 not the faintest sympathy with 
nny opinions poncei'ning tbo rhar- 
. ivcler and position of woinru w'hich 
aro not striotly conventional. Slie 
notices the oxpericnco of iSnmhiy 
Bohool mistresses, tlint, of their 
pupils who nro Bcilucod, an ex- 
Ircmoly largo proportion aro ‘of 
the very best, refined, intolligont, 
truthfnl, ainl aflVotionato.’ 

* Son t ho very singular and pain¬ 
ful chaplorin i’aronl-DuohAtelet, 
called ' Mtmirs ot Habitudas des 
Proafitui^’S.' lie observes that 
they aro remarkable for tlioir 
kindness to one another in sickness 
or in di.stre.ss ; that tluy aro not 
Uiifrnquontly eharitablo to poor 
piH)j)le who «lo not belong to their 
class; that when one of them luis 
a child, it becomes the object of 
rery general interest ami affection ; 
that most of them have loTers, to 


whom they aro .sincerely attached , 
that they rarely fail to show in 
the hospitals a very real sense of 
shame; and that many of them 
entered into their mode of life for 
the purpose of supporting aged 
parents. One anecdote is worth 
giving in the woixls of tho author' 

* Un medeciii n'entrant jamais dans 
leiirs salles sans oter l^gtroment 
son chapeau, par colto sciilc pli- 
te.«se il sut tolloment oonquerir 
liMir confianoe qii’il leur faisait 
f.iire tout co qu’d voulait.' This 
writer, I may observe, is not a 
romance wrriter or a theorist of any 
description. He Is simply a phy¬ 
sician who describes the rosnlts of 
a very largo official experience. 

• ‘ Piirent-Duchatelet atteste 
quo sur trois mille creatures per- 
dues tronto cinq sculcinent avaicnt 
un 6t.it qui poiivait les nonrrir, et 
quo qnatorze cents avaicnt 6t4 pr6- 
cipit6cs dan.s cetto horrible vie par 
la misftre. Une d'elles, quand elle 
s’y T^solut., n’avait pas inang6 de- 
puis trois jours.’—I>egouv6, ffUt. 
morale des Femmes, pp. 322-323. 
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estnoatej will 1)6 anlEcient to exhibit the magnitude of tho 
|iroblem. In the Greek civilisation, legialatora and moraliata 
ondertvoiired to moot it by the cordial I'ecognitiou of two 
distinct orders of womanhood *—the wife, whose fh*.st dutv 
was fidelity to her husband; the hotajm, or mistress, who 
subsisted by her fugitive attachments. Tho wives of the 
Greeks lived in almost absolute seclusion. Tliey wcit) 
\isually married when very young. Tlieir occupations were to 
weave, to spin, to embroider, to Riij>emitond tho lionschold, 
to care for tl)oiv sick slaves. Tlioy lived in a si)ecial and 
retired part of the house. Tlic more w’caltliy seldom went 
abroad, and never except when accompanied hy a female 
slave; never attended tlie piihlic s|)ectacles; received no 
male visitor except in the prc.s(}ncc of their hiisMnds, and 
had not even a scat at their own tables when main gue^sts 
were there. Their pre-ominent virtiio wjia fidelity, and it is 
probable that this was very sti’ictly and >^(‘ry generally ob¬ 
served. Their remarkable freedom from tempUtions, the 
public oi)inion which strongly discouraged any attempt to 
seduee them, and llie am])lo sphere for illicit i)lea 3 ures that 
was accorded to the other sex, all contributed to protect it. 
On the other hand, living, lus they did, alniust exclusively 
among their female slavi's, being deprived of all tlio erlncating 
influence of male society, and having no ]>lace at those public 
spectacles which wci*o tlie chief inean.s of Athenian culture, 
theii* inind.s nm.st necos-sarily have loon exceedingly con- 
tractctl. Thucydid('s doubtless expi'cssed tho prevailing sen¬ 
timent of bis countrymen when lie said that the highest 
merit of woman is not to bo spoken of either for goo<l or for 

• Conccrn'ing tlio pobition and IfniDneyillf', I.a Fenvue dam 
character of Oreuk 'women, the V AidiqmU 18<>d); And ad 

reader niuy obtain ample infornuo article ' On Keiaale ^icty in 
tion by consulting HocKer's Chari- Greece,’ in the twenty-second 
cles{\ kin.slated by Metcalfe, 18151; rolume of the Qttartcrly Hewew, 
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ovil; and Phidias illustrated rhe same feeling when he repre- * 
seated the heavenly Aphrodite standing on a tortoise, typi- > 
fying thereby the secluded life of a virtuous woman. * 

In their own restricted sphere their lives were probably 
not unhappy. Education and custom renderetl the purely 
domestic life that was assigned to them a second nature, and 
it must in most instances have reconciled them to the oxtra- 
matrimonial connections in which thdii' husbands too fre¬ 
quently indulgexl. The prevailing manners wore very gentle. 
Domestic oppression is scarcely ever spoken of; the husband 
livotl cliiclly in the public phice; causes of jealousy and of 
dissension could seldom occur; and a feeling of warm aflfection, 
tliough not a feoliiig of equality, must doubtless have in most 
cases spontaneously arisen. In the writings of Xenophon 
we have a ebanuing [ncturc of a husband who had received 
into his arnis his young wife of Hfteeii, absolutely ignorant of 
the world and of its ways. Ko speaks to her with extreme 
kindness, but in the language that would be used to a little 
child. Her htsk, ho tolls her, is to bo like a queen bee, 
dwelling continually at homo and supevintonding the work of 
her slaves. SUo must distribute to eacli tlioir tasks, must 
oconoiiiise tho family income, and must hike e8[>ocial caro 
that tho hou.so is strit^tly orderly—tho slioe^, tho pots, and 
tho clothes always in their places. It is also, ho tolls her, a 
part of her duty to loud luT sick slaves; but hero his wife 
inteiTupted him, exclaiming, ‘ Nay, but that will indeed bo 
the most agiocablo of my offices, if such tis I treat with kind ■ 
ness are likely to ho gi’atoful, and to lovo me more than 
befoitj.’ With a Very tender and dclicato caro to avoid 
everything resembling a roproaeh, the husband pei’suades 
his wife to give up tho habits of wcfiiing high-heeled boots, 
ill oiilor to apt>car tall, and of colouring her face with ver¬ 
milion and white lead. He promises her that if she faith* 


Flularch, Con-j. Prmc. 
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> ^11^ performs her duties he will himself be the iiret aud 
juost devoted of her slaves. He as3ui*ed SotTatos that wheu 
auj domestic dispute arose he could extricate himself ad¬ 
mirably, if he was in the right; but that, whenever he was 
iu the wrong, he found it impossible to convince his wife 
that it was otherwise.^ 

We have another picture of Greek niamed life in the 
writings of Plutarch, Ibut it represents the condition of the 
Greek mind at a later period than that of Xenophon. In 
Plutarch the wife is represented not as the mere housekeeimr^ 
or as the chief slave of her husband, but as liis eipial and 
his companion. lie enforces, in the strongest terms, 
I'eciprocity of obligations, and desires that the mi mis of 
women should l>e cultivated to the highest |>oint.® His 
precepts of mamago, in«leed, fall little if at all below ivuy 
that liavo appeared in modem days. His letter of consola¬ 
tion to his wife, on the death of their child, brotxthas a spirit 
of the tenderest aflection. It is recorded of him that, 
having liad some dispute with the relation.s of his wife, she 
feared that it might impair their domestic happine.ss, and she 
accordingly [)ersiiaded her liusl^nd to accompany her on a 
pilgrimage to Mount Helicon, where they offered up together 
a saciifioo to JjOvo, and prayed that their affection for one 
another might never be diminished. 

In general, however, the position of the virtuous Greek 
woman was a very low one. She was under a |>0rpctual 
tutelage: hrstof all to her parents, who disposotl of her hand, 
then to her husbimd, and in her days of widowhood to her 
sons. In cases of iriherihince, her male relations were 
preferred to her. The privilege of divorce, which, in Athens, 
at least, she possessed as well as her husband, apjieaiD to 
have been practically almost nugatory, on account of the 

* Xenophon, Econ. ii. of the chaoracter of a good wife in 

* Plat. Conj\ Prao, There is ArietoUe. (Kconomica, book i. cap. 
also an extremely beautiful picture rii.) 

VOL. II. U 
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shock which public declarations in the law court gave to thO’ 
habits which education and public opinion bad fonned. 
She brought with her, however, a dowry, and the recognised 
necessity of endowing daughtei's was one of the causes of 
those fi’eipiont expositions which were peri)etrated with so 
little blame. The Athenian law was also peculiarly careful 
and tender in dealing with the interests of female orphans.* 
Plato had argued that women were Oi^ual to men; but the 
habits of the people were totally opposed to this theory. 
Marrifigo was ixigarded chielly in a civic light, as the means of 
producing citi/.oiis, and in Hparta it was ordered that old or 
intirtn husbands should cede their young wives to stronger 
men, who could p»x)duco vigorous soldiers for the State, 
'rhe ]i;icediumonian treatment of women, which dilfercd in 
many respects from that which prevailed in the other Greek 
States, while it was utterly destructive of all delicacy of 
feeling or action, had undoubtetlly the eihxit of producing a 
lierco and masculine patriotism ; and many line examples are 
recorded of Spartan mothoi’S devoting their sons on the altar 
of their country, rejoicing over their deaths when nobly won, 
and infusing tlicir own heroic spirit into the armies of the 
I>eoplo. Por tho most part, however, the names of virtuous 
women seldom appear in Greek history. The simple modesty 
which was evincotl by Phociou’s wife, in the period when her 
husband occupied the foremost position in Athens,* and a 
few instances of conjugal and filial affection, have been 
r(KM)rded; but in general the only women who attracted the 
notice of the people wore tho hotrerse, or courtesans.* 


• See Alexander's Ilixtor^ of 
R'(/>art»(Tjomlon, 1783), vol.i.p. 201. 

• IMutaroh, rhorhn. 

• Our infonuition concerning 
tho (li'cek oi»urt.o!^iins is chiefly de- 
ri vwl from the thirteenth Ijookof the 
D^ipnosophL^fs of Athoiiaeus, from 
ilio fMUrx of Alciphron, from the 


Dialogues of Lucian on courtesans, 
and from the oration of Demo- 
sthencs ngiiinst Nrsera. See, too, 
Xotiophoii, Memorabilia, iii. 11; 
and among modern books. Becker's 
Chariclre. Athennus was an 
Egyptian, whose < exact date is 
unknown but who appears to have 
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in order to understand the position which these last 
assumed in Greek life, we must transport oui-selves in 
thought into a moral latitude totally ditforent from our own. 
The Grook conception of excellence was the full and perfect 
derelopmont of humanity in all its organs and functions, 
and without any tinge* of asceticism. Some parts of Imman 
nature were recognised as higher than olheis ; and to suffer 
any of the lower appetites to obscure the mind, reati*ain the 
will and engross the energies of life, was acknowledged to be 
disgraceful; but the systematic repression of a natuml appetite 
was totally foreign to Greek modes of thought. Ixsgislators, 
moralists, and the general voice of the people, appear to have 
applied these principles almost unreservedly to intercourse 
between the sexes, and tbo most virtuous men habitually and 
openly entered into relations which would now ho almost 
uuivei’sally censured. 

The experience, however, of many societies has shown 
that a public opinion may accord, in tliis resiioct, almost 
unlimited licence to one sex, without showing ajiy cor¬ 
responding indulgence to the other. But, in Greece, a con¬ 
currence of causes hatl conspired to bring a certain section 
of courtesans into a position they liave in no other society 
attained. The voluptuous worahip of Aphrodite gave a kintl 
of religious sanction to their profession. Courtesans were 
the priestesses in her temples, and those of Corinth were 
believed by their prayers to have avoi*ted calamities from their 
city. Pi-ostitutiou Is said to have enteml into the religious 
rites of I^bylon, Biblis, Cyprus, and Corinth, and these os 
well as Miletus, Tonedos, Lesbop, and Abydos became famous 
for their schools of vice, which grew up under the shadow of 
the temples.' 

aurriTed Ulpiao, who died in Alciphrea ie believed to hare lived 
228. Hn had access to, and gave near the time of Lucian, 
extracts from, many works on this * A(»*ording to some writers the 
sutgect, whioh tiare now perished, word * venenurt' oomesfr<»ffi ' Vene- 

V 2 
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In tbo next place, the intense rosthotic enthusiasm that* 
prevailed aras eminently fitted to raise the most beautiiul 
to honour. In a land and beneath a sky where natural 
beauty developed to the highest point, there arose a school 
of matchless artists both in painting and in sculpture, and 
public games and contests were celebrated, in which supreme 
j)hysical perfection was crowned by an assembled people. In 
no other period of the world’s histoiy was the admiration 
of beauty in all its forms so j^assionate or so universal. It 
coloured the whole moi*al teaching of the time, and led the 
cliiof moralists to regard viituo simply as the highest kind 
of 8uj)ersenaiial bcjiiity. It appeared in all literature, whore 
the beauty of form and stylo was the first of studies. It 
supplied at once the inspiration and the rule of all Gi-eok 
art. it led the Greek wife to pray, l>efore all other prayeis, 
for the K'auty of her children. It surrounded the most 
iKwififul with an siui’eole of admiring reverence. The 
courtosjm was often the queen of beauty. She was the 
model of the statues of Aphi*odife, that commanded the 
ad nil ration of Greece. Praxiteles was accustomed to repro¬ 
duce the form of Phryno, and her statue, carved in gold, 
stood in the temple of Apollo at Delphi; and when she was 
accuscwl of corrupting the youth of Athens, her advocate, 
llyperidos, procured her acquittal by suddenly unveiling her 
charms l»ofoi’e tho dazzled eyes of the assembled judges. 
Apelles wns at once tho iminter and tho lover of Lais, and 
Alexander gave liim, as the choicest gift, his own favourite 
concubine, of whom tho painter had become enamouied 
wliilo poiu-tiuying her. Tho chief flower-painter of antiquity 
acquiitxl his skill thi’ough his love of tho flower-girl Glycera, 
whom ho wa.s accustometl fct) paint among her garlands. 
I’indar and Simonides sang the praises of courtesans, and 

rem oxorcero,’ on account of the ‘vencror / aUoLaMothelo 

devotions m tho temple of Venue. Vayer, Lettre xc. 

See Vo>8iu8, Etymologiccn Lingiu» * 
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grave philosophers made pilgrimages to visit them, and their 
names were known in every city.* 

It is not surprising that, in such a state of thought and 
feeling, many of the more ambitious and accomplished women 
should havo betaken themselves to this career, nor yet that 
they should have attained the social position which the 
secluded existence an^ the enforced ignorance of the Greek 
wives had loft vacant. The courtesan was the one free 
woman of Athens, and she often availed herself of her free¬ 
dom to acquire a degree of knowledge which enabled her to 
odd to her other charms an intense intolloctiml fascuiation. 
Gathering around her the most brilliant aHists, poets, his¬ 
torians, and philosophers, she flung herself uni-eservedly into 
the intellectual and aesthetic entlnisijusms of her time, and 
soon l^came the centre of a literjiry society of matchloas 
splendour. Aspa.*}ia, who was as famous for her genius as 
for her beauty, won the passionate lovo of Pencles. Sho is 
said to have instructed him in eloquence, and to havo com¬ 
posed some of liis most famous oi-ations; she was continually 
consulted on affairs of state; and Socrates, like other philo¬ 
sophers, attended her assemblies. Socrates liimsolf has 
owned his deep obligations to the instructions of a courtesan 
named Diotima. The courtesan Leontium wa.s among the 
moat ardent disciples of Epicuinis.® 

Another cause prol>ably contributed indirectly to the 
elevation of this class, to which it is extremely difficult to 
allude in an English book, but which it is imi) 08 .sible alto- 


' On tho connection of the 
courtesans with the artistic enthu¬ 
siasm, see Raoul Rochette, Cours 
^ArehMogie, pp. 278-279. See, 
too, Athenteus, xiii. 59; Plinj, 
Hui. Nat. xxxv.^iO. 

* See the veiv curions little 
work of Manage, Hiatoria Mulitruni 


PhifoBopharum (Lugduni, mdxc.); 
also Rainnoville, Ijc Ftmnie 

p. 244. At A much later 
date Lucian described tho beauty, 
accomplishments, generosity, and 
even modesty, of Rantbea of 
Smyrna, the favourite mistress of 
Lucius Verus. 
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gether to omit, even in the moat cursory survey of Greek 
morals. Irregular female connections were looked upon as 
ordinary and not disgraceful incidents in the life of a good 
man, for they were compared with that lower abyss of 
uimatural love, which was the deepest and strangest taint of 
Greek civilisation. This vice, which never appears in the 
writings of Homer and Hesiod, douJ)tless arose imder the 
iuihicricc of the public games, which, accustoming men to the 
contemplation of atolnUily nud<3 figures,* awoke an unnatural 
passion,'^ totfilly I’emotc from all modern feelings, but which 
ill Greece it was regarded jis heroic to resist.^ The popular 
religion in this, as in other cases, was made to bend to the 
new vice. Ilelie, the cup-bearer of the gods, was replaced 
hy ( latiyuiede, and the worst vices of earth were transported 
to Olympus.^ Artists .sought to reflect the passion in their 


'The wbioliwatiatfii^tin 
imo, was (Itscnnlod hy thu Hicode- 
morittiUR, and afterwunU by the 
other Orot'ks. Tliero aro three 
enrions inomuirs tracing the history 
of the change, hy M. JiuruLle, in 
the JliH. iU I'AvmUmie roynle ties 
Inscriptions, tome i. 

* 6n tlio causes of paideraetia 
in Greece, sec the remarks of Air. 
Grote in the review of the Sympo¬ 
sium, in his great work on Plato. 
The whole subject is very ably 
treated by M. Atanry, Hut. des 
lieliffions de la Grke antique, tome 
iii. pp. 35-39. Afany facts eon* 
noetwl with it an* collected by 1)61- 
linger, in h'ls J(to and 

by Chateaubriand, iu his J^udes 
historiqufs. The chief original 
authority is the thirtoentli book of 
Athenarus. a book of very painfiil 
interest in the history of morals. 

* Plutnnh, in his JAfe of Agrsi- 
Uius, dwells on the intense self- 
oontrol monifested by that great 


man, in refraining from gratifying 
a passion he hail conceive<i for a 
boy named Alegabctcs, and Maxi¬ 
mus Tyriussays it deserved greater 
praise than the heroism of Iieonidas. 
{Hiss, xxy.) Diogenes LaSrtius, in 
hia Life of Zeno, the founder of 
Stoicism, the most austere of all 
ancient sects, praises that philo¬ 
sopher for being but little addicted 
to this vice. Sophocles is said to 
liavo been much addicted to it. 

* Some examples of the ascrip¬ 
tion of this vice to the divinities 
aro given by Clem. Alex. Admonitio 
ad Genies. Socnites is said to hare 
maintained that dupiter loved 
Ganymede for his wisdom, as his 
name is derived from yduu/xM and 
priSos, to be delighted with pom- 
dence. (Xenophon, Banquet.) The 
disaster of Cannffi was ascribed to 
the jealousy of Juno because a 
beautiful boy was introduced into 
Uie temple of J upiter. (Lactantius, 
lust, Viv. ii. 17.) 
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statues of tho Hermaphrodtte, of Bacchus, and the more 
effeminate Apollo; moralists wei’e known to praise it Jis tho 
bond of friendship, and it was s|)okeu of as the ijispirtng 
enthusiasm of the heroic Theban legion of Bpaniinondas.* 
In general, however, it was stigmatised as unquestionably a 
vice, but it was ti-catcil with a levity we can now liardly 
conceive. We can scarcely have a better iUustmtion of tho 
extent to which moraf ideas and feelings have changeti, than 
the fact that the first two Greeks who were considercKl worthy 
of statues by theii* fellow-countrymen are said to liavo beem 
Ffannodiiis and Aristogoiton, wlio wci-o united by an iiiqmro 
love, and who wero glorified for a |>olitical assassinatioji.® 

It is pi*obablc that this cause conspii-ed with tho othei's to 
dissociate tho class of coiuicsiius from tho idea of supi*ome 
depravity with which limy liav© iLsually been conncfctod, 
Tlie gieat majority, however, were sunk in this, as in all 
other ages, in abject degradation comiMU'ativcly few attained 
the condition of hetflcr*, and oven of these it is probable that 
the greater number exhibited tlie characteristics which in 
all ages liave attached to their class. Faithlessness, oxtreoio 
lapacity, and extravagant luxury, weio coinnion among 
them; but yet it is unquestionable that there were many 
excejitions. Tlie excommunication of society did not press 
u]>on or degrade them; and though they were never regarded 
with the same honoui- as married women, it seems genoraljy 
to have been believed that the wife and the courtesan Imxl 
each her place and her fimciion in tho world, and her own 
peculiar ty^ie of excellence, 'flie courtesan JiCama, who was 
a friend of Harmodius, died in torture rather than reveal 

‘ Atheoseus, xiii. 78. See, too, iiialogues of Lucian on tho conr- 
ibfe very revolting book on different tesang. 8ce, too, Terence, 7'he 
kinds of love, nacribed (it is said Eunuch, act v. scene 4, which is 
falsely) to Lucian. copied from the Greek. The nia> 

* Pliny, Hiii. Nat. xxxiv. 9. jorily of the class were not calletl 

* There is simple evidence of hottcrae, but ir^pirai. 
this in Atheiiffius, and in the 
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the coiiHpiracy of her fiiend, and the Athenians, in allasion 
to her name, caused the statue of a tongueless Uoness to be 
erected to commemorate her constancy.* The gentle manners 
and disiiitcrasted affection of a courtesan named Bacchis 
wore especially recorded, and a very .touching letter paints 
her character, and describes the logrot that followed her to 
the tomh.^ In one of the moat remarkable of liis pictures ol 
Greek life, Xenophon describes how Socrates, having heard 
of the beauty of the courtesan Theodota, went with his 
disciples to ascertain for himself whether the report was 
true; how with a quiet humour he questioned her about the 
sources of the luxury of her dwelling, and how he proceeded 
to sketch for her the qualities she should cultivate in order 
t() attach her lovers. She ought, he tolls her, to shut the 
door against tho insolent, to watch hor lovers in sickness, to 
rejoice grcjttly when they succeed in anything honoui'uble, 
to love tonderly those who love her. Having carried on a 
cheerful anti jKJifoctly unembari'assod convei-sation with her, 
with no kind of reproach on his part, cither ex[)ressetl or 
implied, and with no trace either of the timidity or effrontery 
of conscious guilt upon hers, Iho best and wisest of tho Greeks 
left Ids hostess with a graceful compliment to her lieanty.^ 
My task in descrihing this aspect of Greek life has been 
an ouiincntly unpleasing ono, and I should certainly not 
havti enteml upon even tlie baldest and most guarded 
disqidsition on a subjoct so difficult, painful, and delicate, 
had it not Ijeen absolutely indispensable to a history of 
morals to give at least on outUno of the pi*ogress that has 

^Plutarch, De Qamditale; the lettora of Aleiphron, espociallj 
Plio. HisLNat. xxxiv. 19. Tho foat tho very touching letter (x.) on her 
of biting out their tongues rsUher death, describing her kindness and 
than reveal secrets, or yield to disinterestedness. Athen»us(xiii. 
passion, i-s a‘?cril)ed to a suspiciously G6) relates a curious anealote illus- 
lingo number of persons. Manage tv.iting these aspects of her cha- 
citee five besides Lcsena. raeter. 

Mufier. Phifos, pp. 104-108.) • Xenophon, MAnorab. iii, H, 

* See, upon Ptiuschis, several of 
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been effected in this sphere. What I have written will 
sufficiently explain why Greece, which was fertile, beyond all 
other lands, in great men, was so I'emarkably bavi'en of 
great women. It will shov^, too, that while the Gioek 
moralists recognised, like ourselves, the distinction between 
the higher and the lower aides of our nature, they differed 
very widely from modern public opinion in the sUindard of 
moiuls they enforce. The Christitin doctrine, that it is 
ciiminal to gi-atify a powerful and a transient physical appe¬ 
tite, except under the condition of a lifelong contract, was 
altogether unknown. Strict duties were imposed upon Greek 
wives. Duties were imposed at a hater period, though less 
strictly, upon the husband. Unnatural love was stigmatised, 
but with a levity of censure which to a modem mind appears 
inexpressibly revolting. Home .slight legal disqualificatioiia 
rested upon the whole class of hetaeiie, and, though more 
admired, they were leas respected than w'omcti who had 
adopted a domestic life ; but a combination of circumstances 
had raised them, in actual worth and in popular estimation, 
to an unexampled elevation, and an aversion to marriage 
Ijocame very general, and extra-matrimonial connections 
were formed with the mo.st perfect frankncjss and publicity. 

If wo now turn to the Roman civilisation, we shall find 
that some important advances had been made in the condition 
of women. 'Die virtue of clxastity has, as I have shown, 
been regaitlcd in two different ways. The utilitarian view, 
which commonly prevails in countries where a political 
spirit is more powerful than a religious spirit, losgards 
marriage as the ideal state, anil to promote the happiness, 
sanctity, and security of this state is the main object of all its 
precepts. Tlie mystical view which I’csts ujion the natuml 
feeling of shame, and which, as histoiy proves, has prevailed 
especially whore political sentiment is veiy low, and religious 
sentiment very streng, regards virginity as its supt'cme tyjie, 
and marriage as simply the most pardonable declension from 
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uJeal piinty. It is, I think, a very remarkable fact, that at 
the head of the religious system of Rome we find two sacer¬ 
dotal bodies which appear respectively to typify these ideas. 
The Flamens of Japiter and the Vestal Virgins were the two 

most sacred orders in Rome. The ministmtions of each were 

«• 

believed to bo vitally imfiortant to the St»ito. Each could 
ofiiciate only within the walls of Rome, Each was appointed 
with the most imposing ceremonies. Kacii was honoured with 
the most profound reveixsnce. But in one impoi'tant respect 
they difTored. Tlie Vestal was the typo of virginity, and 
her purity wjis gnardetl hy t-ho most tenific penalties. The 
FJarnon, on the othei* liaiid, was the representative of Roman 
marriage in its .strictest and holiest form, f Jo was necessarily 
inanied. His mniTiago was celebrated with the most solemn 
rites. It could only be dissolved hy death. If his wife died, 
lie was degrtuled fi*om his oflice.* 

(.)f these two ordei’s, there can be no (piestion that the 
Elamen wjis the most faithful expression of the Roman sen- 
tijnenls. Hie Roman religion was essentially domestic, and 
it wjis a main ohji'ct of the lcgi.slator to surround marriage 
with every circnmstanco of dignity and solemnity. Monogamy 
was, from the earliest times, strictly eiyoined; and it was 
one of the great benefits tliat have i-esultcd fi-om the 
expansion of Roman power, that it made this type dominant 
in Europe. Jn tlie legends of ejirly Rome we have ample 
evidence l>oth of the high moral estimate of women, and 
of their pi'ominonco in Roman life. The ti'agedies of Lucretia 
and of Virginia disjjlay a delicacy of honour, a sense of the 
Biipreme excellence of unsullied purity, wliich no Christian 
nation could surpass" The legends of the Sabine women 
iiitercetliug l>etween tlieir parents and their husbands, and 
tlm.s saving the infant republic, and of the mother of Ooriolanus 


On the Flaniene, see Aulua Gelt Hoci. x. lA. 
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ftveTting by her prayers the ruin impending over her 
counti'y, entitled women to claim their share in the ))atriotic 
glories of Kome. A temple of Venus CalVa was associated 
with the l^end of lloman ladies, who, in an hour of dangei*, 
cutoff their long trea^ to make bowstrings for the soldieisJ 
Another temple preserved to all posterity the memory of the 
filial piety of that Homan woman who, when her mother was 
condemned to be starved to death, obtained peiinission to 
visit her in her prison, and was discovered feeding her from her 
bi'east.^ 

The legal position, however, of the Homan wife was for 
a long period extremely low. The liomaii family was con¬ 
stituted on the princij)Ie of the iinconti'olled autliority of its 
head, both over his wife and over his children, and lie could 
repudiate the former at will. Neither the custom of gifts to 
the father of the bride, nor the custom of dowies, appears to 
have existed in the earliest period of Koman history; but 
the father disi)osed absolutely of the hand of his daughter, 
and sometimes even possessed the jiowor of breaking off 
maniages that had been actually contractf^d.* In the 
forms of man-iage, however, which were usual in the 
earlier })eriods of Rome, the absolute power passed into 
the hands of tlie husband, and he had the right, in 
some cases, of putting her to death.^ I^aw and public opinion 
combined in making matrimonial purity most strict. For 


' CapitolinudiilfanMinti^sflaor, 

* Pliny, /Jtsi. Nat. vii. 36. 
There is (as is 'well known) a 
similar legend of a daughter thus 
feeding her father. Val. Max. 
Lib. V. cap. 4. 

* This appears from the first 
act of the Stichm of Plautus. The 
power appears to have become quite 
obsolete doing the Empire; but the 


first legal act (which was rather oi 
the nature of an exhortation than 
of a command) against it was 
issued by Antoninus Pius, and it 
was only deflniteljr a1x)lished under 
Diocletian. (Laboulaye, Rechmtkea 
sur la conditian ciwa d foliii^ite 
desfemmga, pp. Ifi^l?.) 

* Aul. Oeli. Noet. x. 23 
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fire himdi*ed and twenty years, it was said, there was no 
such thing as a divorce in Borne.* Manners were so severe, 
that a senator was censored for indecency because he had 
kissed hivS wife iji the presence of their daughter.* It was 
considered in a high degree disgraccifiil for a Homan mother 
to delegate to a nurse the duty of suckling her child.* 
Sumptuary laws regulated with the most minute severity all 
the details of domestic economy.'* I'^he courtesan class, 
though probably numerous and certainly uncontrolled, were 
regarded with much contempt. The disgrace of ptiblicly 
professing themselves mcmlxu-s of it was believed to be a 
sufficient punishment;** and an old law, which was probably 
intended to teach in symbol the dutie.s of married life, 
oujoine<l that no such person should touch the altar of Juno.® 
It was ixjlated of a certain tedile, that he failed to obtain 
redress for an assault which had been made upon him, because 
it had occuried in a house of ill-fame, in which it was dis¬ 
graceful for a Homan magistrate to bo found.’ The sanctity 
of female purity was believed to bo attested by all nature. 
The most savage animals became tame before a virgin.® 
\Vl»en a woman walked naked round a field, caterpillars and 
all loathsome insects fell dead l)efore her.** It was said that 
drownotl men fioatod on their b.'icks, and drowned women on 
their faces; and this, in the opinion of Homan naturalists, 
wiis due to the superior purity of the latter.'® 


> Val. Maximus, ii. 1, § 4; Aul. 
Gellius, Ifcct. iv. 3. 

• Atnmianuji Marcellinu8,zxviii. 

4 

• Tacitus, De Orator^us, xxviii. 

• See Aldus Gellius, Ifoct. ii. 24. 

• * More inter veteres recepte, 
(lui satis poenarum ndversum impii- 
liioas in ipsa profoseiono flagitii 
credebant.'—Tacitus, Annal. ii. 36. 

• Aul. Gell. iv. 3. Juno was the 
goddess of marriage. 


* Ibid. iv. 14. 

* The well-known superstition 
about the lion, &c., becoming docilo 
before a virgin is, 1 believe, as old 
as Homan times. St. Isidore 
mentions that rhinoceroses were 
said to be captured by young 
girls being put in their wi^ to 
fascinate them. (L^endro, T!raUi 
de VCMnion^ tome ii. p. 35.) 

* Pliny, HUU Nat. stxviii. 23, 

'• Ibid, vii. 18. 
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• Ifc was a remark of Aristotle, that the superiority of the 
Greeks to the barbarians was shown, among other things, 
in the fact that the Greeks did not, like other nations, regard 
their wives as slaves, but treated them as helpmates and 
companions. A Roman writer has appealed, on the whole 
with gi-eatcr justice, to the trejitment of wives by his fellow 
countrymen, as a proof of the superiority of Roman to Greek 
civilisation. He haa observed that while the Greeks kept 
their wives in a special quoitor in the interior of their houses, 
and never permitted them to sit at banquets except with 
theii’ relatives, or to see any male except in the presence of a 
iclative, no Roman ever hesitated to lend his wife with him 
to the feast, or to place the mother of the family at tlko hend 
of his table.* Whether, in the period when wives were 
completely subject to the rule of their husbands, much 
domestic oppression occurretl, it is now impossible to say. 
A temple dedicated to a goddess named Viriplaca, whoso 
mission was to apjjease lnisband.s, was worshippctl by Roman 
women on the Palatine;^ and a strange and improbable, if not 
incredible story, is related by Livy, of the discovery during 
the Republic, of a vast conspiracy by Roman wives to [)oisoL 
theii* husbands.^ On the whole, however, it is proljabJe that 
the Roman matron was from the oai'liest period a name of 
honour that the beautiful sentence of a jurisconsult of the 
Empire, who defined marriage as a lifelong followshij) of alt 
divine and human rights,’’ expressed most faithfully tlio 


*' Quern enim Eomanorumpudet 
Tuorem ducere in convmum? aut 
cujus materfamilias non primum 
locum tenet sediuni, atque iu celo- 
britato versatur? quod multo fit 
alitor in Greecia. neque in 

conviTiiim adhibetur, nisi propin- 
quorum, neque sedet nisi in interioro 
parte ediumQUfieyynceron^ appel- 
latur, quo nemo accedit, nisi pru- 


pinqiia cognatione conjuuctus.’— 
Corn. Nepos. pnefat. 

* Val. Max. ii. 1, § 6. 

•Liv. viii. 18. 

* See Val. Max. ii. 1. 

* *■ Nuptise Hunt conjuDctio maria 
et fetnina;, et consortium omnif 
vitae, divini et human! juris coTO' 
municatio.'— Mudestinus. 
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feelmgs of the people, and that female virtue had in every * 
ago a considerable place in Roman biographies.^ 

1 have already enumerated the chief causeei of that 
coDipleto lUssolution of Roman morals which began shortly 
after the Punic wai*s, which contributed very largely to the 
destruction of the Republic, and which attained its climax 
under the C»sai-s. There are few examples in history of a 
Involution pervading so completely eveiy spheio of religious, 
domestic, social, and political life. Philosophical scepticism 
corroded the ancient religions. An inundation of Eastern 
luxury and lllaateni morals submerged all the old habits of 
Husterc' simplicity. The civil wars and the Empire degradetl 
the chai'ac’.ter of the {)oople, and the oxaggeiutetl prudei*y of 
republican maniici's only served to make the relKmnd into 
vice the more irresistible. In the fierce outburst of un- 
goveriiablo and almost frantic depravity that marked this 
evil period, the violations of female vii’tno w ero infamously 
prominent. The vast multiplication of .slaves, v'hich is in 
every ago }x*c\diarly fatal to moral p\irity ; tlio fact l.hab a 
groat proj)ortion of those slaves were chosen from the most 
voluptuous pi'ovincos of the Empiio j the games of Flora, in 
which races of imked coiu tesans were exhibiteil; the panto¬ 
mimes, which derived thou- charms chiefly from the audacdous 
indtwmjies of the 00101*8; the influx of the Greek and Asmtic 
hetmrm who were attracted by the wealth of the metropolis, 
tiio licentious imintings which began to adorn every house; 
the rise of Haim, which rivalled the luxury and surpassed the 
lieauty of the chief centres of Asiatic vice, combining with 
the intoxication of great wealth suddenly acquired, with the 
disruption, through many causes, of all the ancient habits and 
beliefs, and with the tendency to pleasure which the closing 
of the paths of honourable political ambition by the impeiW 

' liivy, xxxiv. 6. There is a Greek) in Clem. Alexand. 'Strom, 
tine collection of legends or bis* iv. 19. 
tori 08 of heroic women (but ebiefly '' 
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deBpoiasm, uaturallj pi'oduced, had all their part in pre- 
|)armg those orgies of vice which the writers of the Empire 
reveal. Most scholai's will, I suppose, retain a vivid re¬ 
collection of the now insight into the ositent and wildness of 
human guilt which they obtained when they first opened the 
IKiges of Suetonius ot Lampridius; and the sixth Satire of 
Juvenal paints with a fierce energy, though piubably with 
the natural exaggeinjiLon of a satii'ist, the extent to which 
corruption had spread among tlio women. It was found 
necessary, under Tiberius, to make a 8 ].)ecial law prohibiting 
members of noble houses from enrolling themselves as prosti¬ 
tutes.^ The extreme coarseness of the Eoman dis[)08ition 
prevented sensuality from assuming that aesthetic character 
which had made it in Greece the parent of Art, and had 
very pr*ofoundly modified its intluonco, while tho j)!ia.sion for* 
gladiatorial shows often allied it sonjewhat unnaturally with 
cruelty. There have certainly been many pei'iods in liistory 
when virtue wa.s more rare than under tho Oaiaira; but there 
has probably never been a pei’iod when vice was more 
extravagant or uncontrolled. Young ompoi'OiB o.specially, 
who were suiTouuded by swarms of syitophnnts and paudoiB. 
and who often lived in continual dread of assnssluation, 
plunged with the most reckitas and feverish excitement into 
ev^ery variety of abnormal lust. Tho reticence wliich lias 
ab-^ays more or less cliai’acteriscd modern society and modern 
writiOi's was unknown, and the unblushing, undisguised 
obscenity of the Epigrams of Martial, of the llomanccs of 
Apuleius and Peti'ouius, and of some of the Dialogues of 
, 'Lucian, reflected but bx) faithfully the spirit of their time, 
^Theix) had arisen, too, partly through vicious CJiuses, and 
partly, I suppose, through the unfavounible influence which 
the attraction of the public institutions cxeudsed on domestic 


. '* Tacitus^ Annul, ii. 86. This lady named Vietiha having m en- 

docieawas on account of a patrician roiled heravlf. 
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life, a great and general indisposition towards marriage, 
which Augustus attempted in vain to arrest by his laws 
agjiinat celibacy, and by conferring many privil^es on 
the fathers of three children.* , A singularly cuiious speech 
is preserved, which is said to have been delivered on this 
subject, shortly before the close of the Republic, by Metellus 
Numidicus, in order, if possible, to overcome this indispo- 
sition. ‘ If, Romans,' he said, ‘ wo could live without wives, 
we should all keep free from that source of trouble; but since 
nature has ordained that men can neither live sufliciently 
agreeably with wives, nor at all without them, lot us consider 
the per[)ctual euduranco of oiu* race i-ather than our own 
brief ciijoyment.’* 

in tlio midst of this torrent of coi'ru])tion a great change 
\v;i,s ]»assing o\ or the legal position of Roman women. Tiny 
had at linst been in a eouditiuu of absolute subjection or 
Kubordiiiatiou to their relations. They arrived, during the 
Mini»iro, at a point of freodojii and dignity which they sub¬ 
sequently lost, and have never altogether regained. The 
Romans rcc.<)gnisod two distinct chisses of marriages: 
the stricter, and, in the eyes of the law, more honoui’able, 
forms, whichplace<l the woman ‘in tlie baud’ of her husband 
and gave him an almost absolute authority over her person 
and her property; and a less stiict form, which left her 


‘ Dion Oassius, Uv. 16, Ivi. 10. 

* ‘ Si »ino iixore posBcnnis, 
Quiritos, osso, omnas m molostia 
carorenius ; sod quoniani ita tmturu 
tnulidit, ub nco cum illis satis coni- 
uiodo noc nine illis uUo niixlo vivi 
lossit, saluli perpctuio puHusqnam 
ji’tivi voluptuti consuleiuluiti.’— 
Aulus Oolliiis, Nort. i. 6. Siimo of 
the auiheooo, we are Void, tiiuught 
that, iu exhorting to matrimony, 
I he speaker should liave concealed 
its uiulonbted evils. It was decided, 
however, that it was more honour¬ 


able to toll the whole tnith. St.o 
bieus {Senfeutue) has preserved a 
liuinber of Imrsh and often heart- 
loss sayings about wives, that were 
popular among the Greeks. It was 
a saying of a Greek poet, that ‘mai- 
riago brings only two happy days 
-the day wium the husband first 
clasps his wife to his breast, and 
the day when ho lays her in the 
tomb ;' and iu Koino it became a 
proverbial saying, that a wife was 
only good ‘ in tholamo vel in to- 
mulo.’ 
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position unchanged. The former, which were genei'al 
dnri^ the Republic, wore of three kinds—the ‘ confarrojitio,’ 
which was celebrated and could only be dissolved by the most 
solemn religious ceremonies, and was jealously restricted to 
patricians; the ‘coeniptio,’ which was purely civil, and 
derived its name from a symbolical sale; and the ‘usus,’ 
which was effected by the mere cohabitation of a woman wdth 
a man without interrifption for the space of a year. Under 
the Empire, however, these kinds of marrhige l>ecaine 
almost wholly obsolete; a laxer form, resting ujK)n a simple 
mutual agreement, without any I’eligious or civil ceremony, 
was genei'al, and it had this very imjKirfcant cmisefjucuce, 
that the woman so mnnied remained, in the eyes of t<hc law, 
in the family of her hither, tuid wjis under liLs gmirdianship, 
not under the guardianship of her husband. But the ohl 
patria pofeMaa had become, completely obsolete, and the 
practical efiect of the general adoption of this form of mar¬ 
riage was the absolute legal independence of the wife. With 
the exce])tion of her dowry, which jmsed into the hands of 
her husband, she held her property in her own right; she 
inherited her shai'c of the wealth of her father, and she 
retained it altogether independently of her husband. A very 
considerable portion of Roman wealth thus paast'fl into the 
uncontrolled possession of women. The private man of 
business of the wife was a favourite chameter with tho 
comedians, and the tyranny exercised by rich wives over 
their husbands—to whom it is sjiid they sometimes lent 
money at high interest—a continual theme of satiri-sts.’ 

A complete revolution had thus ]»assefl over the consti- 

* Fiiedlaoder, Hint. de$ Mmura anther is particuhtrlY valuable in 
rwnainet, tome i. pp. 360-364 On all that, nlates to tlie hivtory of 
the great influence exercised by domestic morals. The A^inaria of 
Jteman ladies on political affairs Plautus, and some of the epigrams 
some remarkable passages are col- of Martial, throw much light upon 
iected in D«n^, Ifist des Idiot this subject. 

Moralea, tome ii. pp. 98-99. This 

VOL. II. X 
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batiou of the family. Instead of being constructed on 
princijile of autoci'acy, it was constmcted on the principle of 
coequal partnership. The legal position of the wife had 
become one of complete independence, while her social 
position was one of great dignity. ^The more conservative 
spirits were naturally alarmed at the change, and two 
measures were taken to ari-ost it. The Oppian law was 
designed to restrain the luxury of women; but, in spite of 
the strenuous exertions of Cato, this law was speedily re- 
[)calod.* A more important mcasui-o was the Voconian law, 
which rostrictetl within very narrow limits the property 
which women might inherit; but public opinion never fully 
acquiesced in it, and by sevoml legal subterfuges its operation 
was partially evafled.^ 

Another and a still more im|X)rtant consequence rasulted 
from th(^ changed form of marriage. Being looked upon 
merely as a civil contiuct, cntonHl into for the happiness of 
the contracting parties, its continuance depended upon 
mutual consent. Either party might dissolve it at will, and 
the dissolution gave l>oth parties a right to remarry. There 
tyin be no question that under this system the obligations of 
marriage were treated with extreme levity. Wo find Cicero 
repudiating his wife Toi*cntia, because he desired a new 
dowry;® Augustii.s comi)elling the husband of Livia to re¬ 
pudiate her when she was already pr^piant, that he might 
marry her himself; * Cato ceding his wife, with the consent 
of her father, to his friend Hortensius, and resuming her 


' S<'e the very remarkable dis- 
cufiaion about this repeal in Livy, 
lib. xxxiv cap. 1-8. 

* Legouv6, Hist. Morale dea 
Femmes, pp. 23-26. St. Augustine 
denouQceu this law as the most un¬ 
just that could be mentioned or 
even conceived. 'Qua lege quid 
iniquius dici aut cogitiiri possit, 


ignoro.’—St. Aug. De Civ. Dei, iii. 
21 —a curious illustration of the 
difference between the habits of 
thought of his time and those of 
the middle ages, when daoghters 
were halntually sacrificed, without 
a protest, by the feudal laws. 

• Plutarch, Cfcf’U. 

* Tacit. J»n, i. iq. 
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after his death; * AfaKsenaa continually changing his wife; • 
Semproniua Sophus repudiating his wife, because she had 
once been to the public games without his knowledge;® 
Paulas ^milius taking the same step without assigning any 
retison, and defending himself by Siiying, ‘ My shoes are new 
and well made, but no one knows where they pinch me.’’* 
Nor did women show less alacrity in repudiating their 
husbands. Seneca* denounced this evil with esj)ccial 
vehemence, declaring that divorce in Home no loi\ger brought 
with it any shame, and that there were women who reckoned^ 
their years rather by their husbands than by the consuls.® 
Christians and Psigans et^hof^d the same complaint. Ac¬ 
cording to Tertullian, ‘ divorce is the fruit of marriage.’® 
Martial speaks of a woman who had already arrives! at her 
tenth husband; ^ Juvenal, of a woman having eight husbands 
in five j^ears.® But the most extraordimu-y recorded instance 
of this kind is related by St. Jerome, who assures us that 
there existed at Rome a wife who was rmirried to her twenty- 
third husband, she herself b<*ing liis twenty-first wife.® 

These are, no doubt, extreme cases; but it is unijueslion- 
able that the stability of mariiod life was very seriously 
impaired. It would be e^y, however, to exaggemto the 
mfiuence of legal changes in affecting it. In a purer state of 
public opinion a voiy wide latitude of divorce might i)robably 
have been allowed to both paHies, without any serious con¬ 
sequence. The right of repudiation, which the husband had 
always possessed, was, as we have seen, in the Ko[)iib1io 
never or very rarely exercised. Of those who scandalised 
good men by the rapid recurrence of their marrhiges, probably 

' Plutarch, Cato\ Lucau, PAar- * 8en. De Btnef, iii. 16. See, 
$al, ii. too, Ep, xcv. Ad HeUt, xvi. 

• Senoc. Ep. cxiv. • Apol. 6. 

■ Val. Max. vi. 3. ' - 7. 

• Pltitarcb, Paul. Mmil. It is • Juv. Sat. vi. 230. 

not quite clea%whether this remark * 2. 

was made by Paulus himself. 

x2 
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most, if marriage had been indissoluble, would have refrained * 
from entering into it, and would have contented themselres 
with many informal connections, or, if they had married, 
would have gratified their love of change by simple adultery, 
A vast wave of corruption had flowed in upon Rome, and 
under any system of law it would have penetrated into 
domestic life. Laws prohibiting all divorce have never 
secured the purity of married life in ages of great corruption, 
nor did the latitude which was accorded in imperial Rome 
prevent the existence of a very large amount of female 
virtue. 

I have observed, in a former chapter, that the moral 
contrasts shown in ancient life surpass those of modem 
societies, in which wo very rarely find clusters of heroic oi 
illustrious men arising in nations that are in general very 
ignorant or veiy corrupt. I have endeavoured to account 
for this fact by showing that the moral agencies of antiquity 
were in general much more fitoi to develop virtue than to 
repress vito, and that they imsetl noble natures to almost the 
highest conceivablo jwint of excellence, while they entirely 
failo<l to coerce or to attenuate the corruption of the depmved. 
In (ho fomalo 1 ife of Impeiial Rome we find these contrasts 
vivhily displayed. There can he no question that the moral 
tone of the sex was extremely low—lower, probably, than 
in France under the Regency, or in England under the 
Restoration—and it is also certain that frightful excesses of 
unnatural passion, of wliich the most corrupt of modem 
courts present no parol lei, wero perpetrated with but little 
concealment on the Palatine. Yet there is probably no 
l>eriod in which examples of conjugal heroism and fidelity 
apj>ear more fmjuently than in this very age, in which 
marriage was most free and in which corruption was so 
general. Much simplicity of mannora continued to oo-^xist 
with the excesses of an almost unbridled luxury. Augustus, 
we are told, used to make his daughters and gr^ddaughters 
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weave and spin, and his wife and sister made most of the 
clothes he wore.^ The skill of wives in domestic economy, 
and especially in spinning, was fi*eqiiently noticed in Uicir 
epitaphs.® Intellectual culture was much diifused among 
them,® and we meet with several noble specimens, in the sex, 
of large and accomplished minds united with all the graceful 
ness of intense womanhood, and all the fidelity of the truest 
love. Such were Cbrnolia, the brilliant and devoted wife of 
Pompey,^ Marcia, the friend, and Jlelvia, the mother of 
Seneca. The Northern Italian cities hail in a gimt degree 
escaped the contamination of the times, and Pad\ia and 
Brescia were especially noted for the virtue of their women.* 
In an age of extravagant sensuality a noble lady, named 
Mallonia, flungod her dagger in her heai*t ratliei* than yield 
to the embraces of Tiberias.® To the peiiod when the legal 
bond of marriage was most relaxed must bo assigned most of 
those noble examples of the constancy of Koman wives, 
which have been for so many generations })ousehold bvles 
among mankind. Who ha.s not reiwl with emotion of the 
Usuderni!8.s and heroism of Porcia, claiming her liglit to share 
in the tioublo which clouded her husband’s brow; how, 
doubting her own coumge, she did not venture to ask 
Brutus to reveal to her his enterj3riso till she had secretly 
tried her power of endurance by piercing her thigh with a 
knife; how once, and b\it once iii his presence, her noble 
spirit failed, when, as she was about to sejiamte from him 
for the last time, her eye chanced to fall ujx)!! a picture of 
the parting interview of Hector and Andromache ? ^ Paulina, 

’ Saetou. Aug. Charlemagne, ' * Much evidence of tliie is col* 

iu like manner, made his daughters lected by Friedlander, tome i. pp. 
work iu wool, (Eginhardus, Vit. 387-396. 

Car. Mag. xix.) * Plutarch, Pomjmm. 

* Friedlauder, M<rurs romatnes * Martial, xi. 16. Piiuy, Kp. i 
du r^ne dHAugvaU a la fin dea 14. 

Antonim (tr^ fran^.), tome i. p. • Suet. Tiberiu*, xlv. 

414. * Plutarch, Bruiua, 
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the wife of 8enoc;a, oi>cned her own veins in order to ' 
accompany her husband to the grave; when much blood 
had already flowfMl, lier slaves and freedmen bound her 
wounds, and thus compelled her to live; but the Homans 
ever after obseived with reverence the sacred pallor of 
her countenance- the memonal of her act.' When Psetus 
was condemned to die by his own hand, those who knew the 
lovo which his wife Arria bore liirn, and the heroic fervour 
of her character, predicted that she would not long survive 
him. Thrasca, who had married her daughter, endeavo\ired 
to dissuatlo her from .siucidc by saying, ‘ If I am ever called 
U|»on to perish, would you wish your daughter to die with 
me'#’ Hhe answcued, ‘ Yes, if she will have then livc^l with 
you as long and as liappily as I with Pjctus.’ Her friends 
atbuiipbul, by carefully watcliing licr, to secure lior safety, 
b\it .she <las]ied her head again.st the wall with such force that 
she fell u]>on the ground, and tlion, rising up, she said, ‘ 1 
told you 1 would find a hard way to <loath if you refuse me 
an easy way.’ All attempts to r(.‘8lrain her wcin then 
abandoned, and hei- death was poi’haps the most majestic in 
antiquity. IVtus lor a luoiueiit hesitated to strike the fatiil 
blow'; but his wife, taking the dagger, plungiKl it deeply 
into Inu* own breast, and then, drawing it out, gave it, all 
reeking as it was, to her husband, exclaiming, with her 
dying breath, ‘ My Ptebus, it does not pain.’* 

The form of the ehler Arria towci-s giandly above her 
fellows, but many other Homan wives in the days of the 
early C’tesam and of Domitiau exhibited a very similar fidelity. 
Over the dark watera of the Euxine, into those unknown 
and inliospifavble ivgioiis from which the Homan imagination 
recoiled with a })eculiar hori*or, many noble ladies freely 
follovvetl their husbands, and there wore some wives who 

‘ Tacit. Afinaf. xv 63, 64. iii. 16 ; Martial, 14. 

• ‘ Peto, non dolat.'—Plin. 
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refused to surviTe them.* The younger Arria wjw the faith¬ 
ful compauioiL of Thrasea during hia heroic life, and when he 
died she was only persuaded to live that she might bring up 
their daughters.* She spent the closing days of her life with 
Domitian in exile; * while her daughter, who was as romai’k- 
able for the gentlcnes*^ as for the dignity of her cluii*acter,^ 
went twice into exile with her husband Helvidius, and wtus 
once banished, after Jiis death, for defending his meuiory.'"’ 
Incidental notices in historians, and a few insc’.riptious which 
have happened to remain, sliow us tliat such inslanccs wei'o 
not uncommon, and in Roman epitaphs no feature is more 
I’cmarkable than the deep and passionate exju-essiona of con- 
jugti.1 love that continually occur.® It would Ik? dillieult to 
iind a moi-e touchnog image of tliat love, than the medallion 
which is so common on tho Roman sarcophagi, in which 
husband and wife are I’epresented togidher, (jach with an arm 
thrown fondly over tho shoulder of tlie other, iniited in death 
ns they had l>cen in life, and meeting it with an aspect of 
[leifect calm, because they were companions in the tomb. 

In the latter days of the Pagan Kmpire some measures 
wei-o taken to repress the proHigacy that was so prevalent. 
Domitian enforced tho old Seautinian law against unnatural 
love.’ Vespasian moderated the luxuiy of the court; 
Macrinus caused those who had committed adultery to Ijo 
bound together and burnt alive.® A pi-actice of men and 
woimm bathing together was (Kuidemned hy Hadrian, and 
afterwards by Alexander Soveriis, but was only tinally siip- 

' Tacit. AnnaL xvi. 10-11; * Seo Plin. Ep. vii. 19. Jlioii 

Hist. i. 3. See, too, Friedliinder, Cassius and 'Pacitus rolalo the 
iomo i. p. 400. exiles of Helvidius, virho appears 

Tacit. Ann. xvi. 34. to have boon rather intemperate 

• Pliny tneutioiiH her return and uureasunahie. 

after the death of the tyrant \Ep. * Friedliinder gives many and 
iii. 11). moht touching examples, tome i.pp. 

• *Quod paucis datura est, non 410*414. 

minus amab||is quam reneranda.' ' Suet. Dom. viii. 

—Plin. Ep. vii. 19. • Capitolinus, Macrinus. 
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pressed by Constantine. Aleicander Severus and Philip 
waged an energetic 'war against panders.* The extreme 
excesses of this, as of moat forms of vice, were probably 
much diminished after the accession of the Ahtonines; but 
Rome continued to bo a centre of very great corruption till 
the induence of Christianity, the rehioval of the court to 
Constantinople, and the impoverishment that followed the 
l)arbarian conqueste, in a measure eovracteil the evil. 

Among the moralislH, however, some important steps 
were taken. Cne of tlio most imporhint was a very clear 
a^■sertion of tho reciprocity of that obligation to ddelily in 
marriage which in the oaj-ly sbigos of society had Ijocn im¬ 
posed almost oxclusively upon wives.^ Tho legends of 
Clytcmmsstra aiul of Medea lovcal the feelings of fierce 
resentment which were sometimes produced among Greek 
wives by the almost unlimited indulgence that was accorded 
to their huH))ands;^ and it is told of Androniaclie, as the 
suprciue insUince of her love of Hector, that she caml for his 
illt'gitimate children jis much as for lier own."* In early 
Home, the ohligjitions of husbjvnds woi’O never, 1 imagine, 
ftltogetlier unfelt; but tlujy wei-o rarcly or never enforced, 
nor were they ever r(^ga^dlH^ as bearing any kind of c<[uality 
U) tbosti imjM>sod iqH>n the wife. The b'rm mliiltery, and all 
the legal penalties c.ojiue<*U;<l witli it, were restricted to the 
nifriu'lions by a wife of tlie nuptial tie. Among the many 
instances uf magnanimity re<*orded of JRouutn wivtjs, few are 
more toi'ching than that of Tortia Alimilia, the faitliful wife 
of Scipio. Sho discovered that her husband had become 

' lAinpridiuB, A. iSeverM. Icgitimato children, and to be our 

* III (hn oraHoii against Notor.i, faithful housvkeapora.’ 
which is ascribed lo Demosthenes, * There is a remarkable passage 
but is of doubtful genuineness, tho on the feelings of wives, in differ- 
licence ncconloil to husbands is ent nations, upon this point, in 
spoken of as a matter of course; Athonseus, xiii. 3. See, too, Hu- 
‘VVe keep inisU'esscs for our plea- torch, Conj. Prac. 
sures, concubines for constnnt at- ♦ Enripid. Androifaoht, 
tendance, and wives to bear ns 
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' enamoured of one of her slaves; but she boi'e her |)aiii in 
silence, and when he died she gave liberty to her captivo, for 
she could not bear that she should remain in servitude whom 
her dear lord had loved. ‘ 

Aristotle had clearly asserted the duty of husbands to ob¬ 
serve in marriage the same fidelity as they expecto<l from their 
wives,® and at a later period both Plutarch and Seneca enforced 
this duty in the stit>ngest and most unciiuivocal manner.® 
The degree to which, in theory at least, it won its way in 
Roman life is shown by its recognition iis a legal maxim b) 
Ulpian,^ and by its apiiearance in a formal judgment of 
Antoninus Pius, who, while issuing, at the i-equest of n 
husband, a condomnation for adultery against a guilty wife, 
appended to it this remai’kable condition : ‘ Provided always 
it is established that by your life you gave her an ox ample of 
fidelity. It would be unjust that a husband should exact a 
fidelity he does not himself keep.’ * 


• V^ilcr. Mai. vi. 7i § 1. Some 

very Kcjwulalous instiuicos of cyiii- 
rism ou tho part of Jioniaii hiiS' 
bauds aro recorded Thus, August us 
had many mistresses, [vir- 

gines] sibi undiqiie etiain ab uxorc 
conquirerentur.’-' Sut*tou..i4i«y.lxxi. 
When the wife of Verus, the vol- 
Icii^iio of Mart'us Aurelius, com¬ 
plained of tho tastes of her husband, 
ho uusworod, * Uxor enim dignitatis 
uomcn est, non Toluptati8.’--Spar- 
tian. Ferus. 

• Aristotle, Econom. i. 4-8-9. 

' Plutarch enforces the duty at 
length, in his very beautiful work 
on nmrriage. In case husbands are 
guilty of infidelity, ho recommends 
their wives to preserve a ptudent 
blindness, reflecting that it is out 
of respect for them that they choose 
another woman as the companion 
ci their iolemperance. ^oaca 
touches briefly, but unequivocally, 


on tho subject; ‘Scis iinprobum 
4‘8suqui ab uxurepudicitiam exigit, 
ipso alieuarum corruptur uxurum. 
Scis ut ilH nil cum adulton>, sic 
niliil tibi osst* delnu’e cum pel lice.’ 
— Ep. xciv. ‘Hi-iot ill uxorem 
gravi.ssirnum I'sso genus injuriae, 
habere polljecin.’ - Ep. xcv. 

♦ ‘ Penniqouin onim videtiir 
esse, ut pudioitiam vir ub uxoro 
exigat, quam ipso luni oxhibeat.’- < 
Cod, Jtmi, Big. xlviii. d-I3. 

* Quoted by «St. Augustine, 
Adult, li. 19. Plautus, long 

before, had made one of his charac¬ 
ters complain of the injustice of 
tho Jaws which punished unchasto 
wives but not unchaste husbands, 
and ask why, since every honest 
woman is contented with one bus- 
band, every honest man should not 
be contented with one wife? {Mer¬ 
cator, Act IT. scene 6.) 
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Another change, which may be dimly descried in the 
later Pagan society, was a tendency to regard purity rather 
in a mystical point of view, as essentially good, than in the 
utilitarian point of view. This change resulted chiefly from 
the rise of the Neoplatonic and Pythagorean pliilosophies, 
which concurred in regarding the body, with its passions, as 
essentially evil, and in representing all virtue as a purifica¬ 
tion from its taint. Its most important consequence was a 
somewhat stricter view of pre-nuptiril unchastity, which in 
the (uiso of men, and when it was not (jxccssive, and did not 
take the foj-m of adultery, had jiroviously been unconsured, 
or was looked upon with a disapprobation so slight as 
scarcely to amount to censure. Tho elder Cato had ex- 
pivtHsly justiliod it;* and Ciccn-o has left us an extremely 
curious judgment on tho subjixit, which shows at a glance 
tho feelings of the ])eoplo, and tho vast revolution that, 
\mder the inllucueo of Cfliristianity, has l)cen cflccted in, at 
leust, the profesHions of mankind, ‘ Tf there bo any one/ ho 
stiys, * who thinks that young men should bo altogether re¬ 
strained freiii the love of courU’sans, ho is indeed very 
severe. I am not prepared to deny his position; but he 
dilfei’s not only fiom the licence of our age, but also from the 
customs and allowances of our aiicestore. When, indeed, 
was this not done? When was it blamed? When was it 
not allow(sd? When was that which is now lawful not 
lawful ?' Epictetus, who on most subjects was among the 
most austere of tho Stoics, recommends his disciples to ab- 

' Horace, Sat. i. 2. permisanra ? Qaanclo donique fait 

^ * Vonim si quis ost qui etiam ut quod licet nou licerot ? ' —Cicero, 
iix^retriciis amoribus intordictum iVo Ctelio, cap. xx. Tho whole 
jttventuti putet, est illo quidem speech is well worthy of the atten- 
valdo severus; negare non possum; t!OU of those who would understand 
sed abhorret uoa ino<lo ab Utyus Roman feelings on these matters; 
weeuli liceutia, verum etiam a ma- but it should be remembered that 
jorum consuotudine atquo concessis. it is the speech of a lawyer defend* 
Qunudo enim hoeiketum non est? ing a dissolute clienU 
Quando repreheusum? Quando non 
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•stain, ^ as far as possible/ from pre-nuptial connections, and 
at least from those which were adulteious and unlawful, but 
not to blame those who were Im strict.' The feeling of the 
Homans is curiously exemplified in the life of Alexander 
Severus, who, of all the emperors, was probably the most 
energetic in legislating against vice. When appointing a 
provincial governor, he was accustomed to provide him with 
hoi'ses and servants, Rnd, if he was unmarried, with a con¬ 
cubine, ‘ because,' as tho historian very gi’avoly observes, ‘ it 
was impossible that he could exist without one.' * 

What was written among tlie Pagans in opposition to 
these views wjis not much, but it is worthy of notice, as 
illustrating tlic tondoucy tliat had arisen. Musoniiis Kufus 
distinctly anil omphatic.'tlly assei-lod that no union of tho 
sexes other than marriage was permiasiblo.* Dion (Jliiysos* 
tom desired jn-ostitution bo suppressed by law. The 
ascetic iiotion of tho impurity even of marrifige may be 
faintly traced. Aj>ollonius of Tyana lived, on this ground, 
a life of celibacy.'* Zenobia refitsed to cohabit with her 
husband, except so far as was nccessfiry for the production of 
an heir.® iryj)atia is said, like many Cliristian sairds, to 
have maintained tJic position of a virgin wife.® Tho belief 

' iL(ppoSl(ria, us Sdya/itif irph bocauso her sou formed a couneo- 
yAfjLou KaOapsvT^oy. a,irrofi4v(p S4, tion with Psycho. (^Metam, lib, v.) 
&V yofAifi6y iari, fitraKriirrfoy, ■ Preserved by Stobsetis. »See 

ftivTot iirax^^sylyovrots xp(i>f*4yaiSt Denis, Hist, dea IdUa tnoralse dam 
fiilH i\tyKriK6s, iroKKaxov t6, PAntiquUif tome ii. pp. 134-156, 
'<>r. abshs ob XPP* irapdipfpf. —149-150. 

ekir. xxxiii. * Philos. ApoL i, 13. W'hcn a 

* ‘ Kt si uxores non habereut, saying of Pythagoras, * that a man 
singulas concubinas, quixl sine bis should only bare commurce with 
esse non possent.’—Lampridius, A. his own wife,’ was quoted, he said 
Severm. We have an amusing that this concerned others, 
picture of the common tone of ‘ Trobellius Pollio, Zruofna. 
people of the world on this matter, • This is asserted by an anony' 
in the speech Apnleius puts into mous writer qnotetl by Suidaa. Sm 
the moiiu of l^e gods, remonstrat- Manage, Hi$L Muliernm VhiloHh 
ing with Venus for being angry pharum, p. 58. 
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in ttie impurity of all corporeal things, and in the duty® 
of rising above them, was in the third century strenu* 
ously enforced,* Marcus Aurelius and Julian were both 
admirable representatives of the best Fagan spirit of their 
time. Each of them lost his wife early, each was eulogised 
by his biographer for the virtue ho manifested after her 
death; but thci'o is a curious and characteristic difference in 
tlio forms which that virtue assumed. ' Marcus Auielius, we 
are told, did not wish to bring into his house a stepmother to 
rule over liis children, and accordingly took a concubine.*"* 
Julian ever after lived in ixjifoct continence.® 

The foregoing facts, wliich I have given in the most con¬ 
densed form, and almost unaccompanied by criticism or by 
comment, will bo sufficient, I hope, to exhibit the state of 
fooling of the Homans on this subject, and also the direction 
in which that feeling wjw being modified. Those who are 
fuiuiliur with this order of studies will imdily undoi-stand 
that it is imiK)88ihlo to m^u*k out with precision the chrono¬ 
logy of a iuura.1 sentiment; but thci’o can Ixj no (juestion that 
m the latter days of the Homan Empire the i>ercej>tions of 
men on this subject iKicamo more subtle and moi'c refined 
than they liad iireviously been, and it is eciually certain that 
the Oriental philosophies which had superseded Stoicism 
largely inlluoncetl the cliaugo. Oliriatianity soon constituted 
itself the I’cprosentative of the now tendency. It regarded 
purity as the most important of all virtues, and it strained to 
the utmost all the vast agencies it {lossessod, to enforce it. 
In tlio legislation of the first Christian empei-ors we find 
many traces of a fiery zeal. Fiuiders were condemned to 
have molten lead {wured down theii* throats. In the case of 
rape, not only the ravisher; but even the injured person, if 
she consented to the act, was put to doath.^ A great service 

' Svu, e.g., Plotinua, Ut Euii. * Amm. Marcell. xxv. 4 . 
vi. 6. * 6W. Thend. UK ix. tit. 24. 

’ Capitoliutu, Af. Aurdius. 
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«vira8 done to the cause both of purity and philanthropy, by 
a law which permitted actresses, on receiving baptism, to 
abandon their profession, which had been made a form of 
slavery, and was vii-tually a slavery to vice.' Certain 
musical girls, who wore accustomed to sing or play at the 
banquets of the rich, and who were regaixled with extreme 
horror by the Fathers, were suppressed, and a very stringent 
law forbade the revival of the class.* 

Side by side with the civil legislation, the penitential 
legislation of the Church was exerted in the same direction. 
Sins of unchastity probably occupy a larger place than any 
others in its enactments. The cases of unnatural love, and of 
mothers who had made their daughters courtesans, were 
punished by jxjrpetual exclusion from communion, and a 
crowd of minor offences wero severely vi.sited. The ascetic 
passion increased the prominence of this branch of etliics, 
and the imaginations of men wero soon fascinated by the 
pure and noble figures of the virgin martyrs of the Church, 
who on more than one occasion fully equalled the coui'age of 
men, while they sometimes mingled with their heroism traits 
of the most exquisite feminine gentleness. For the j)atient 
endurance of excruciating physical suffering, Christianity 
produced no more sublime figure than Blandiua, the poor 
servant-girl who was martyred at Lyons; and it would he 
difficult to find in all history a more touching picture of 
natural purity than is contained in one simple incident of 
the martyrdom of St. Per[)etua. It is rclatoil of that saint 
that she was condemned to be slaughteroil by a wild bull, 
and, as she fell half dead from its horns upon the sand of the 

' Cod. Theod. lib. xv. tit. 7. —Cod. Ihsod. xv. 7,10. 'I’hia curi- 

* ' Fidieinam nuUi liceat vel ous law was issued in a i>. 385. 8t 
eateie vel docero vel vendere, vel Jerome said these musicians were 
conviriis aut speetacolis adhibere. the cheras of the devil, and quite 
Nec cuiqoam aut deloctationis de* m dangerous as the sirens. See 
tiderio erodita feminea aut musicsB the comments on the law. 
artia studio habere mandtaa.* 
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arena, it was o})serv^ed that eren in that awful moment hei^ 
virgin modesty was supreme, and her firat instinctive move¬ 
ment was to dinw together her dress, which had been tom 
in the assault.* 

A (jrowd of very curious popular legends also arose, 
which, though they are for the most part without much 
intrinsic excellence, have their imporhmce in history, as 
showing the force with which the imaginations of men were 
turned in this direction, and the manner in which Christianity 
was regarded as the great enemy of the passions of the flesh. 
Thus, St. Jerome relatas an incredible story of a young 
Christian, being, in the Diocletian i)ci-secution, bound with 
ribands of silk in the midst of a lovely garden, surrounded 
by everything that could (diarm the ear and the eye, while a 
beautiful courtesan assailed him with her blandishments, 
against which he protected himself by biting out his tongue 
and spitting it in lier face.® fjegends are recounted of young 


’ Ilnlnart, Act. S. Perpetua, 
Those acts, are, I believe, generally 
regarded as authentic. There is 
nothing more instructive in history 
than to trace the same moral feeb 
in^s through diiferont ages and re- 
li^ons; and I arn able in this case 
to present the reader with an illus¬ 
tration of their permanence, which 
I think somewhat remarkable. The 
younger Pliny gives in one of his 
letters a pathetic account of the 
execution of Cornelia, a vestal 
virgin, by the order of Domitian. 
She was buried alive for incest; 
but her innocence appears to have 
been generally believed; and she 
had been condemned unheard, and 
in her alwence. As she was being 
lowered into the subterranean cell 
her dress was cii aght and deranged 
in the descent. She turned round 
and drew it to hoi', and when the 
executioner stretched out his hand 


to assist her, she started back lest 
he should touch her, for this, ac¬ 
cording to the received opinion, was 
a pollution; and even in the su¬ 
preme moment of her agony her 
vestal purity shrunk from the un¬ 
holy contact. (Pliii. Ep. iv. 11.) 
If we now pass back several cen¬ 
turies, we find liluTipides attribut¬ 
ing to Polyxena a trait precisely 
similar to that which was attri¬ 
buted to Perpetua. As she fell 
beneath the sword of the execu¬ 
tioner, it was observed that her 
last care was that she might fall 
with decency. 

^ Kol OvlttrKow^ tfuri 
voAXV vpdvotair tlxfff niMTxfipvi 

npitTowr^ d Kpinrrttv 8/upar' 

Eiripides, Hec. 566-68. 

® Viiff PatUi. h 
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Ohristian men assuming the garb and manners of libertines, 
that they might obtain access to maidens who had been 
condemned to vice, exchanging dresses with them, and thus 
enabling them to escape. * St. Agnes was said to have been 
stripped naked before the people, who all turaed away their 
eyes except one young man, who instantly became blind.* 
The sister of St. Gi'egory of Nyssa was afflicted with a cancor 
in her breast, but cohld not bear that a surgeon should see it, 
and was rewarded for her modesty by a miraculous cure.® 
To the fabled zone of beauty the Chri.stian saints opposed 
their zones of chastity, which extinguished the passion of the 
wearer, or would only meet around the pure.^ Dfcmous 
wei*e said not unfrequently to have cniored into the proHi- 
gate. The garment of a girl who was possessed was brought 
to St. Pachomius, and he discovered from it 1-hat slie had a 
lover.* A coui*tesan accused Ht. Gregory Thauuiaturgiis of 
having been her lover, and having refused to pay her what 
he had promised. He paid the requii’ed sum, but .she Wfis 
immediately pos.sessed by a daemon.® The effoi-ts of the 
saints to reclaim coiu*tesaus frem the path of vice created 


' St. Ambrose rolatea »a in* 
stance of this, which ho says oc> 
carred nt Antioch {De Virginibus, 
lib. ii. cap. iv.). When the ChriS' 
tian youth was being led to execu 
tion, the girl whom he had saved 
reappeared and died with him. 
Eusebius tells a very similar st-ory, 
but places the scene at Alexandria. 

* See Ceillier, Hist, des Auteurs 
ectUs. tome iii. p. 523. 

* Ibid, tome viii. pp. 204-207. 

* Among the Irish saints St. 
Colman is said to have had a girdle 
which would only meet furound the 
chaste, and which was long pre* 
served in Ireland as a relic (Golgan, 
AfiUi Stmet^fwn Hihemia, Low 
rain, 1645, vol. i. p. 246); and St. 


Fursmus a girdle that extinguisho<i 
lust. (Ibid. p. 292.) The girdle 
of St. Thomas Aquinas seems to 
have had some ininiciilous 
porties of this kind. (See his Life in 
the Bollandists, ^ept. 29.) Among 
both the Greeks and Komans it was 
customary for the bride to be girt 
with a girdle which the bridegroom 
unloosi^ in the nuptial bed, and 
hence ‘zonam solvere’ became a 
proverbial expresrion for ‘pudici- 
tiam mulieris iraminuero.’ ( Niou* 
pjort, De B%ttbus Romanorumt p. 
479; Alexander’s HUlcryoJ Women, 
vol, ii. p. 800.) 

• vh. Pachom. (Rosweydo). 

• See his Lfe, by Gregory of 
Nysea. 
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a large claas of legends. St. Mary Magdalene, St. Maiy df ' 
Egypt, St. Afra, St. Pelagia, St. Thais, and St. Theodota, in 
the early Church, as well as St. Marguerite of Cortona, and 
Clara of Rimini, in the middle ages, had been courtesans.* 
St. Vital ill 8, it is said, was accustomed every night to visit 
the dons of vice in his neighbourhood, to give the inmates 
money to remain without sin for that night, and to offer up 
pmyers for their conversioD.* It is related of St. Sei-apion, 
that, as ho was passing through a village in Egypt, a courtesan 
beckoned to him. He promised at a certain hour to visit 
her. He ko[)t his appointment, but declared that there was 
a duty which his order imiiosed on him. Ho fell down on 
hi.s knees and began repeating the Psalter, concluding every 
psalm with a prayer for his hostess. The strangeness of the 
scene, and the solemnity of his tone and manner, overawed 
and fascinated her. (Gradually her tears began to flow. 
She knelt Ixisido him and began to join in his prayers. He 
heeded her not, but hour after hour continued in the same 
stem and solemn voice, without i*est and without intomtption, 
to repeat his alternate prayera and psalms, till her repentance 
i-OHO to a |iaroxysm of terror, and, os the grey morning 
sticks begun to illumine the horizon, she fell half dead at 
his foot, imploring him with broken sobs to lead her anywhere 
where she might expiate the sins of her past.® 

But the services rendered by the ascetics in imprinting 
on the minds of men a prefound and enduring conviction of 
the impoidanco of cliastity, though extremely great, were 


' A little book has beea written 
on these legends by M. Charles 
de lluBsy, c^lod Le* Courti«a7^» 
saintei. There is said to be some 
doubt about St. .Afra, for, while her 
acts represent her as a reformed 
courtesan, St. Fortnnatus, in two 
lines he has devoted to her, calls 
bor a virgin. (Ozanam, Etudes 


german, tome ii. p. $.) 

’ See the VU. 8ancti Joannia 
Eleemoef/narii (Rosweyde). 

* Tiilemont, tome x. pp. 61-62. 
There is also a very picturcsqiis 
legend of the manner in which St. 
Paphnutius c<mverted the couTtssan 
Thais. 
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•seriously counterbalaiiced by their noxiona influence upon 
marriage. Two or three beautiful descriptions of this 
institution have been culled out of the immense mass of the 
patristic writings;* but, in general, it would be difficult to 
conceive anything mQro‘coarse or more repulsive than the 
manner in which they regarded it.® ITie relation which 
nature has designed for the noble purpose of repairing the 
ravages of death, and'which, as Linnmus has shown, extends 
even through the world of flowers, was invariably treated as 
a consequence of the fall of Adam, and marriage was regarded 
almost exclusively in its lowest aspect. The tender love 
which it elicits, the holy and beautiful domestic qualities 
that follow in its train, were almost alisolutely omitted from 
considemtion.® The object of tho ascetic was to attract men 
to a life of virginity, and, as a necessary consequence, marriage 
was treated as an infeiior state. It was regfu-ded m being 
necessary, indeed, and tbereforo justifiable, for the propa¬ 
gation of the species, and to free men from gi*eater evils; 
but still as a condition of degradation from wbicli .all wlio 
aspired to I'oal sanctity should fly. To ‘ cut down by the axo 
of Virginity the wood of Mariiage,’ wtis, in the energetic 
language of St. Jerome, tho emd of the saint; * and if ho 


‘ See especially, I’ertullian, Ad 
Uxorem. It was benutihilly said, 
at a later period, tbat woman was 
not taken from the head of man, 
for she was not intended to be his 
ruler, nor from his feet, for she 
was not intended to be his slave, 
but from his side, for she was to 
be his companion and his comfort. 
(Peter Lombard, Senten. lib. ii. 
dis. 18.) 

• The reader may find ntany 
passages on this subjert in Har- 
beyrac, Morale dee ii. § 7; 

ui. J 8; iv. § ZU36; ri. § 31; 
mil. § 2-8. ♦ 

■ * It is remarkable how rarely, 

▼or.1. 11. 


if ever (I cannot Cfill to mind an 
instance), in the disenssions of tho 
comparative merits of marriage 
and colitmey, the social a^dvantages 
appear to have occurred to the 

mind.It is always argued 

with relation to the intorestH and 
tho perfection of tho individual 
soul; and, even with regard to that, 
the writers seem almost unconscious 
of the softening and humanising 
efifect of tho natural aifoctions, tho 
Ijcauty of parental tenderness and 
filial love.’ — Milnian’s Hut. of 
GhrisHanilyt ^ 1 , iii. p. 106. 

* * Tempos breve mt, ot jam 
MOcuriH ml radiccH arboram po^ila 
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uousented to praise marriage, it was merely because it 
produced virgins.^ Even when the bond had been formed, 
the ascetic passion retained its sting. We have already »een 
how it embittered other relations of domestic life. Into this, 
the holiest of all, it infused a tenfold bitterness. Whenever 
any strong religious fervoiu’ fell upon a husband or a wife, its 
first effect was to make a happy union iinpo&sible. The more 
religious pai-tner immediately desiied to live a life of solitary 
asceticism, or at least, if no ostensible separation took place, 
an unnatural life of stjparation in marriage. The immense 
place this order of ideas occupies in the hoi’tatoi*y writings of 
the Fathere, and in the legends of the saints, must be familiaa' 
to all who have any knowledge of this department of 
literature. Thus—to give but a very few examples—St. 
Nilus, when ho had already two childi’cn, was seized witli 
a longing for the prevailing asceticism, and liis wife was 
pet-Huaded, after many tears, to consent to their sepsiration.® 
St. Ammon, on the night of his mtUTiago, proceeded to greet 
his bride with an harangue upon the evils of the married 
state, and they agi*eo<l, in consequence, at once to separate.® 
St. Melania laljoured long and ejirncstly to induce her 
husband to allow her to dosort his bed, before bo would 
i^onsont.^ St. Abraham ran away from his wife on the night 
of his manhige.® St. Alexis, according to a somewhat later 
legend, took the same step, but many years after returned 
from Jerusalem to his father’s house, in whicli Ins wife was 
still lamenting her desertion, bogged and received a lodging 
as an act of diarity, and lived there um'ecognised and 
nuknown till his d«ith.® St. Gregory of Nyssa—who was 

esi, qtt$B silvam legia et nuptiaruia xiii. p. 147. 
ovauffalioacaatitatesuccidat.' — Wp. * Socrates, iv. 23. 

Axxiii. * Follodius, HitL Lema. cxix. 

'‘Jjaudo nniptias, luudo eon- * Tt/. <9. i4^.(Rosw(]yde),cap.i, 

jagium, aed qma mihi virgioea * I do not know when this legend 

goneiant.’— Ep. xxii. ftrat appeared. M. Littr4 mentiom 

* See Oeillier. Autewa eecUa, having found it in a French of 
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so ttufortunate as to be married—wrote a glowing eulogy 
virginity, in the course of which he mournfully observed 
that tins privileged state could never bo his. He resembled, 
he assures us, an ox that was ploughing a field, the fruit of 
which he must never'enjoy; or a thirsty man, who was 
gating on a sti*eam of which he never can drink; or a poor 
man, whose poverty seems the more bitter as he contemplates 
the wealth of his n^ighbouM; and ho proceeded to descant in 
feeling terms upon the ti*oubles of matrimony.' Nominal 
marriages, in which the partners agi'eed to shun the maiTiago 
lied, became not uncommon. The emperor Henry IT., 
Edward the Confessor, of England, and Alphonso II., of 
8j>ain, gave examples of it. A very famous and rather 
pictm*esque liistory of this kind is related by Crogory of 
Tours. A rich young Gaul, named Ti^juriasus, led to his 
home a young bride to whom he was passioiiatoly attiU'.liod. 
That night, she confeasod to him, with teal’s, tliat she had 
vowed to keep her virginity, and that she i*ogi'ettcd l)itterly 
the maiTiago into wliich her love for liim had betrayed h<‘r. 
He told her that they should remain united, but that sho 
should still observe her vow; and ho fulfilletl his promise. 
When, after several yeai*s, she died, hor husband, in laying 
her in the tomb, declared, with gixsat solemnity, that h(3 
restored her to CJod as immaculate as ho had received her; 
and then a smile lit up the face of tho dead woman, and sho 
said, ‘ Why do you toll tliat which no one asked you 1 * 
The hxisband soon aftorwiyds died, and his corpse, which liad 
boon laid in a distinct com]>ai‘traont from that of his wife in 
the tomb, wa.s placed side by side with it by the angels.^ 


the eleventh century (Littri, />? subterranean church of St. Clement 
Barbares, pp. 12^124); and it also at Itoma, An account of it is given 
fonns tho subject of a very curious by Father in bis intoarent* 

fresco, I imagine of a somewhat ing little book alx)Ut that Church, 
earlier dat^vrhich was discovered, ' De Vir^n. cap. iti. 

within tho last few years, in tho * Greg. Tur. i. 42. 

X 2 
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The extreme disorders which such teaching produceil in - 
domestic life, and also the extravagances which grew up 
among some heretics, naturally alarmed the more judicious 
leaders of the Ohurch, and it was ordained that married 
persons should not enter into an 'ascetic life, except by 
mutual consent.* The ascetic ideal, however, remained 
unchanged. To abstain from mairiage, or in marriage to 
abstain from a perfect union, was regarded as a proof of 
sanctity, and marriage was viewed in its coarsest and most 
degraded form. The notion of its impurity took many 
forms, and exorcised for some centuries an extremely wide 
influence over the Church. Thus, it was the custom during 
the middle ages to abstain fx’om the marriage bed during the 
night after the ceremony, in honour of the saci-ament.* It 
was expressly enjoined that no married persons should par¬ 
ticipate in any of the groat Church festivals if the night 
before they had lain together, and St. Gregory the Great 
tells of a young wife who wjxs possessed by a diemon, be¬ 
cause she hod taken part in a procession of St, Sebastian, 
without ftilfllling this condition.® The extent to which the 
feeling on the subject was carried is shown by the famous 
vision of Alboric in tho twelfth century, in which a special 
plawi of torture, consisting of a lake of mingled lead, pitch, 
and resin is ropi'esontod as existing in liell for the punish¬ 
ment of married people who had lain together on Church 
festivals or fast days.^ 

Two other consequences of this way of regarding marriage 
were a very strong disapproval of second mairiages, and a 
very strong desire to secure celibacy in the clergy. The first 
of these notions had existed, though in a very different foi-m, 
and wnnectc<l with very tlifterent motives, among the early 
Tlomana, who were accustomed, we are told, to honour with 

* Tho Tegiilatioiw on this point • St. Grog. Dial. i. 10. 

are given at length in Bingham. * Pclepierre, dkrit far 

* Murat on, Antick. /Ad.dise xx- cfux gttt Vonl pp. 4+- 56. 
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the crown of modesty tliose who were content with one mar- 
riage, and to regard many mamages as a sign of illegitimate 
Intemperance.^ This opinion appears to have chiefly grown 
out of a veiy delicate and touching feeling which had taken 
deep root in the Boipan mind, that tho affection a wife owes 
her husband is so profound and so pure that it must not 
cease even with his death; that it should guide and conse¬ 
crate all her subsequent life, and that it never can bo traus< 
ferred to another object. Virgil, in veiy beautiful lines, 
puts this sentiment into the mouth of Dido ■, ^ and several 
examples are recorded of Homan wives, sometimes in tho 
prime of youth and beauty, upon tho death of their husbands, 
devoting the remainder of their lives to retirement and to tho 
momoiy of the dead.® Tacitus held up the Germans as in 
this respect a model to his countrymen,^ and tlio epithet 
* univiiw ’ inscribed on mjiny Roman tombs shows how this 
devotion was practised and valued.® TTie family of CamilUia 
was especially honoured for tho absence of second inru'riagcs 
among its member’s.® ‘ To love a wife when living,' said one 
of tho latest Roman poets, * is a plotisuro; h) love her when 
dead is an act of luligion.' ^ In the case of men, tho propriety 
of abstaining from second maniagos was probribly not felt so 
sti'ongly as in tho case of women, and what feeling on the 
subject existed was chiefly duo to another motive — affectirm 
for tho children, whose interests, it was thought, might bo 

ured by a stepmother.® 

* Val. Max. ii. 1. § 3. ^ ‘ Uxorom viv.ini aiuare vo' 

‘ ‘ Ule meos, primua qui me sibi luptae; 

junxit, amores , Defnnctam roligio.' 

Abdtulit; ille habeat secum, Statius, St/lo. v. in procetnio. 

aervetque sepulchro.’ • By one the laws of Cha* 

JEn. iv. 28. mndas it was oxdained that those 

* E.g., the wives of Lucan, liru- who cared so little for the happU 

SOS, and Fompej. ness of their children as to place a 

* Tacit. German, xix. stepmother over them, should 

' FriedlHndor, tome i. p. 411. excluded fVoni the eouncils of the 

* Hieron. Ep, itv. State. (Diod. Sic. xii. 12.) 
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'rhe sentiment which thus recoiled from second marriages 
passed with a vastly increased strength into ascetic Chris¬ 
tianity, but it was based upon altogether different grounds. 
We find, in the first place, that an affectionate remembrance 
of the husband had altogothor vanished"frqm the motives of the 
abstinence. In the next place, we may remark that the ecclesi¬ 
astical wiitors, in perfect conformity with the extreme coarse¬ 
ness of their views about the sexes, almost invariably assumed 
that the motive to second or third inaiTiages must be simply 
the force of the animal passions. The Mpntanists and the 
Novatians absolutely condemned second marriagos.* The 
orthodox pronouncetl them lawful, on account of the weak¬ 
ness of human nature, but they viewed them with the most 
emphatic disapproval,® partly because they considered them 
manifest signs of incontinouco, and partly bocaiiso they re¬ 
garded them jui inconsistent with thoir doctiiiie that mar¬ 
riage is an (uublom of the union of Christ with the Church, 
'rho language of the Kathors on this subject appears to a 
modern mind most extraordinary, and, but for their distinct 
and luitoratcd a.ssertioii that they coiisidei’ed these marriages 
pormi.ssiblo,^ would api)ear to amount to a peremptory con- 
demuutiou. 'Phus - to give but a few samples—digamy, or 
second marriagci, is described by Athenagoras as * a decent 
adultery.'^ ‘ Fondcation,’according to Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria, ‘ is a lapse from one marriage into many.’* ‘ The fii-st 
Adam,’ said St. Jerome, ‘ had one wife; the second Adam 

‘ Tortullian oxpouiitlod tho thoir istrongosiit oppouonts, says; 
Muutauist viow iu his trca.llse, 'Quid igitur? damoamns secuuda 
De M<nu>gamia. matrimonia ? Minimo, sed priuia 

* A full collection of the state- laudamus. Abjicimus do ecclesiu 

mentfl of the Fathers on this sub- digamos? absit; sed monogamos 
ject is given by Perrono, De Matrir ad continentiam provocamos. In 
tnaJito, lib. iii. Sect. I.; and by area Noo non solum munda Md et 
Natalis Alexander, Hisi, EccUs. immunda fuerunt animalia.*— Ep, 
SuH!. II. dissert. 18. cxiiil 

* Thus, to give but a single in- * In Legat, *0 

stance, St. Jerome, who was one of * Strom, lib. iii. 
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had no wife. They who approve of digamy hold forth a 
third Adam, who was twice married, whom they follow.’ * 
'Consider,’ he again says, 'that she who has been twice 
married, though she bo an old, and decrepit, and poor 
woman, is not deemed worthy to receive the charity of the 
Church. But if the bread of charity is takon from her, 
how much more that bread which descends from heaven ! ’ * 
' Digamists,’ according to Origen, ‘ are saved in the name of 
Christ, but are by no means crowned by him.’ ^ * By this 
text,’ said St. Gregory Naadanzon, speaking of St. Paul’s 
comparison of marriage to the union of (IJhrist with the 
Church, * second marriages seem to me to bo repn)vetl. If 
there are two Christs there may be two husbands or two 
wives. If there is but one Christ, one Head of the Church, 
there is but one flesh—second is rej>cllod. But if he for¬ 
bids a second, what is to bo sjvid of third marriages 1 Tlie 
first is law, the second is pardon and indulgence, the third is 
iniquity; but he who exceeds this number is manifestly 
bestial.’* Digamists were excluded from the priosthootl 
and from the distributions of Church charity; a period of 
[lenance was imposed on them Ixjforo they were admitted 
to communion,® and two English statute's of the Middlo 
Ages withheld the benefit of clergy from any piisoner who 
had ‘married two wives or one widow.’® The Council of 
Illiberis, in the beginning of the fourth century, while in 
general condemning ba[)ti8m by laymen, {}ermittcd it in ciise 
of extreme necessity; but provided that even in that aise 
the oflSciating layman must not have been tvvico married.^ 

' Centra Jovin, i. 'marri.igv was a niii, ljut tliut the 

* Ibid. See, too, Ep. cxxiii. moral coudilioa tlmt made it no- 

* Horn. xvii. in Luc. ccssary was a i>ad one, 

* Orat, xxxi. * See Stephen’s Hi^t, of EnglUh 

* PerTono,2>s iii. § l,art. Criminal Law, i. p. 461. 

1; Natalis Alexander, ’ Cone. lUib. con. xxxviit, 

tl. dissert. ^8. The penances are Bingham thinks t ho feeling of the 
said not to imply that the .second Council to* have been, that if bap 
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Among ihe Grooks fourth marriages were at one time 
deemed absoliitoly unlawful, and much controversy waa 
excited by the Emperor Leo the Wise, who, having had 
three wives, had taken a mistress, but aftciwards, in dehanoe 
of the religious feelings of hia people, determined to raise her 
to the position of a wife.^ 

The subject of the celibacy of the clergy, in wliich the 
ecclesiastical feelings about marriage w6i*e also shown, is an 
extremely large one, and I shall not attempt to deal with it, 
except in a most cursory manner.* There ai*o two facts con¬ 
nected with it wliicli every candid student must admit. The 
fii*st i.s, that in the earliest period of the Chuixih, tlie privi¬ 
lege of marriage was accorded to the clergy. The second is, 
that a notion of tho impiu*ity of marriage existed, and that it 
WHS folt that tho clergy, a.s i)rc-eminently the holy class, 
should have less licence than laymen. The fii-at form this 
feeling toolc apiwai’s in tho strong conviction that a second 
m;iiTiag() of a jiriest, or tho mai'riago of a priest with a 
widow, wius nulawfiil aiul criminal.^ This belief seems to 


lisiii wiis not adiiiiiiiHlerod by a 
priori, i( shoubl at all ovonts bo 
adniinisl ortxl by one who might 
h.m’ Ix’oii a prioisl. 

’ Dc Mntrimmio^ tome 

Hi. 1>. 102. 

'riiis Hub ject has i-ecently been 
lreat€Kl with very groat learning 
and with admirahle impartiality 
by an Amoricati author, Mr. Jleiiry 
I'. Lea, in hi.s History of Sucerdotnl 
Cf'lihaoy (Ph i ladelpllia, 1867 ), Vhich 
w certainly one of the luost valu¬ 
able works that America has pro¬ 
duced. Siuco the gi'eat history of 
Doan Milman, I know no work in 
English which ho-s thrown more 
li^ht on the moral coiniition of the 
muldle ages, and none which is 
more fltttxl to dispel the gross illu- 
^*ons conrorning ibat iierioJ which 


High Church writers, and writers 
of tho positive school, have con¬ 
spired to sustain. 

® See Loll, p. 3G. The command 
of St. Paul, that a bishop or deacon 
should bo the husband of one wife 
(I Tim. iii. 2-12) was believed by 
all ancient and by many modern 
commontatuTS to be prohibitoi^ of 
second marriages; and this view is 
somewhat confirmed by the widows 
who were to bo honoured and sup¬ 
ported by tho Church, being only 
those who bad been but once mar- 
rittl (I Tim. v. 9). See Fressei)s6, 
Hist, des trots premiers Sikles (1" 
s^irio), tome ii p. 233. Among the 
Jews it was onlainod that tlie high 
iriest should not marry a widow 
Lovit. »xi 13-14.) » 
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•have existed from the earliest period of the Chui*ch, and was 
jretained with great tenacity and unanimity through many 
centuries. In the next place, wo find from an extreme))' 
early date an opinion, that it was an act of virtue, at a later 
period that it was an act of duty, for priests after ordination 
to abstain from cohabiting with thefr wives. The Council 
of Nice refrained, by the advice of Faphnutius, who wae 
himself a scrupulous \»iibate, from imposing this last rule as 
a matter of necessity; * but in the 00111*30 of the fourth century 
it was a recognised principle that clerical marriages were 
criminal. They were celebrated, however, habitually, and 
usually with the gimtost openness. The vaiious attitudes 
assumed by the ecclesiastical authorities in defiling w'ith this 
subject form an extremely curious page of the history of 
morals, and supply the most crushing evidence of tho evils 
which have been produced by tlie system of celibacy. E can 
at present, however, only refer to tho vast mass of evidence 
which has been collected on tho subject, derived from tiic 
Writings of Catholic divines and from tho decrees of Catholic 
Councils during tho space of many centuries. It is a popular 
illusion, which is especially common among writers who have 
little direct knowledge of tlio middle ages, that tho atrocious 
immorality of monasteries, in tho century Ixjfoix: tho Defor¬ 
mation, was a new fact, and that tho agos when tlie faith of 
men was undisturbed, wore ages of great moral purity. In 
fact, it appears, from the uniform testimony of tho ecclcsias- 
tical writers, that ecclesiastical immorality in tho eightli 
and throe following centiu'ies was little if at all less out¬ 
rageous than in any other period, while tho PajKuy, during 
almost the whole of tho tenth century, was hold by men of 


^ Socrates, //, E. i. H. The varied greet iy. A brilliant aum- 
Council of Iilil>eriia (can. xxxlii.) mary of tho ehief facts ta given in 
had oi^ine<^this, but lioth tho Milmau'e llki^ry of Early Chrui- 
precepts end the pr.ictieeof divinett vol. iii. pp. 277-2^2. 
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mfamoii8 lives. Simony was nearly universal.* Barbarian* 
chieftains married at an early age, and totally incapable of 
restraint, occupied the loading positions in the Church, and 
gross irrognlaritios speedily became general. An Italian 
bishop of the tenth century epigi’&mmatically described the 
morals of his time, when he declai’ed, that if he were to 
enforce the canons against unchaste people administering 
ecclesiastical rites, no one would bo left* in the Church except 
the boys; and if he wore to observe the canons against bas¬ 
tards, these also must be excluded.* The evil acquired such 
magnitude that a great foudiil clergy, bequeathing the eccle¬ 
siastical bonedees from father to son, appeared more than 
once likely to arise.* A tax called * Culagium,' which was in 
fact a licence to clergymen to keep concubines, was during 
several centuries systematically levied by princes.^ Some¬ 
times the evil, by its very extension, corrected itself. Priestly 
mariiagcs were looked upon as normal events not implying 
any gviilt, and in the eleventh century several instances are 
recorded in which they were not regarded as any iinpodi- 
nient to the power of working miracles.® But this was a 
niro exception. From the earliest period a long succo-ssion 
of Councils as well (ta such men as St. Boiiiface, St. Gregory 
the Giicat, St. Peter Baniiani, St. Dunstin, St. Anselm, 
Ifildobraiid and his successors in the Popedom, denounced 
priestly marriage or concubinago as an atrocious crime, and 
tlio habitual life of the priests was, in theory at least, gene¬ 
rally iwogniscd as a life of .shi. 

It is not surprising that, having once bj-oken their vows 
and l>egun to live what they deemed a life of habitual sin, 


^ See, on tho state of things in the extent to which the practice of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, t he hereditary tmnsinissionofecclo* 
Lea, pp. 162-192. siastical offices was carried, in Lea, 

“ Rathcrius, quoted by Lea, p. pp. 149, 1.50, 266, 299, 889. 

I6l. * Lea, pp. 271, 29‘2. 422. 

• See some curious evidence of • Ibid. pp. ISO -187. 
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the clergy should soon have sunk far below the level of the 
laity. We may not lay much stress on such isolated iustances 
of depravity as that of Pope John XXIII., who was con¬ 
demned among many other crimes for incest, and for adultery 
or the abbot-elect of St.* Augustine, at Canterbury, who 
in 1171 was found, on investigation, to have seventeen 
illegitimate children in a single village; * or an abbot of St. 
Pelayo, in Spain, whd in 1130 was proved to have kept no 
less than seventy concubines ; ® or Henry III., Bishop of 
Ii6ge, who was deposed in 1274 for having sixty-five 
illegitimate childi’en;^ but it is impossible to resist the 
evidence of a long chain of Councils and ecclesiastical writers, 
who conspire in depicting far greater evils than simple concu¬ 
binage. It was observed that when the piiests actually took 
wives the. knowledge that these connections weio illegal was 
peculiarly fatal to their fidelity, and bigamy and extreme 
mobility of attachments were especially common among 
them. The wiitera of the middle ages ara full of accounts ol 
nunneries that were like brothels, of the vast multitude <»t 
infanticides within their walls, and of that invetorato 
prevalence of incest among the clergy, wliich rendered it 
necessary again and again to issue tho most .slvingont enact¬ 
ments that priests should not bo permitted to Jive with thi'ii 
mothers or sisters. Uiuiatural lovo, which it hmi bo<‘n one 
of the gi’cat services of Christianity almost to cradicaU) troiu 
the world, is more than once spoken of as lingoiing in the 
monasteries , and, shortly before tho Reformation, complaints 
became loud and frequent of the employment of the con¬ 
fessional for the purposes of debauchery.® I’he mojisures 
taken on the subject were veiy ’numei*oii8 and sevei*c. At 
first, the evil chiefly complained of was tho clamlestino 

t 358. * The rentier may find the most 

s tih.i ft 296. ample oviienco «jf theac poaititjua 

• Ibid. p. S22. ia bca- ^ ef»pccitdly pp. 138, 

« Ibid. p. 849. 
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marriage of prieats, and especially their intercourse witi 
wives whom they had mamed previous to their ordination. 
Several Councils issued their anathemas against priests * who 
had improper relations with their wives;' and rules were 
made that priests should always* sleep in the presence of a 
subordinate clerk; and that they should only meet their 
wives in the open air and before at least two witnesses. Men 
were, however, by no means unanilnous in their way of 
l egarding this matter. Bynesius, when elected to a bishopric, 
at firet declined, boldly alleging as one of his reasons, that 
be had a wife whom he loved deaily, and who, he hoped, 
woidd bear him many sons, and that ho did not mean to 
sepaiate from her or visit her secretly as an adulterer.* A 
Bishop of [ioon, at a later date, who was married to a niece 
of St. Itemy, and who remained with his wife till after he 
had a son and a daughter, qitaintly expressed his penitence 
by naming thoui respectively Latro and Vulpecula.® St. 
(Ir^ory the Great describes the virtue of a priest, who, 
through motives of piety, had discarded his wife. As he lay 
dying, she hastened to him to watch the bed which for forty 
yoars she had not been allowed to share, and, bending over 
what seemed the inanimate form of her husband, she tried to 
ascertain whether any bimth still remained, when the dying 
saint, collecting Iiis last oneigies, exclaimed, ‘ Woman, be* 
gone; take away the strew; there is fire yet.’ * The 
dt^trnctiun of priestly man'iage is chiefly due to Hildebrand, 
who pureued this object with the most untiring resolution. 
Finding that bis appeals to the ecclesiastical authorities and 
to the civil rulers were insufficient, he boldly turned to the 
people, exhorted them, in defiance of all Church tredJtions, 
to withdraw their obedience fjx)m married priests, and 

• Syuosius, Ep, cv. had made him a principal inter- 

* Lea, p. 122. iSt. Augustiue locutor In one of his religious dia- 

had named hia illegitimate son loguos. i- 

Adeodauis, or the Gift of God, and • DkUog. iv. 11. 
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kindled among tihem a fierce fanaticism of asceticism, which 
speedily produced a fierce persecution of the ofiending pastors. 
Iteir wires, in immense numbers, were driven forth with 
hatred and with scorn ■ and many dimes, and much in¬ 
tolerable sufTering, followed the disruption. The priests 
sometimes strenuously resisted. At Cambrai, in a.d. 1077, 
they burnt alive os a heretic a zealot who was maintaining 
the doctrines of Hildebrand. In England, half a century 
later, they succeeded in surprising a Papal legato in the arms 
of a courtesan, a few hours after he had delivei*ed a fierce 
denunciation of clerical iinchastity. * But Papal resolution 
supported by popular fanaticism won the victory. PojDe 
Urban II. gave licence to the nobles to reduce to slavery 
the wives whom priests had obstinately refused to abandon, 
and after a fow more acts of severity priestly marriage be¬ 
came obsolete. The extent, however, of the disorders that 
still existed, is shown by the inoiimfiil confessions of 
ecclesiastical writers, by. the uniform and indignant testi¬ 
mony of the poets and prose satirists who preceded the 
Reformation, by the atrocious immoralities disclosed in the 
monasteries at the time of their suppression, and hy the 
significant prudence of many lay Catholics, who were ac¬ 
customed to insist that their priest should take a concubine 
for the protection of the families of his parishioners.® 

'This is mentioned by Henry theprotoctionoflii.sfemalojMirish- 
of Huntingdon, who was a contem- ioners. (Ibid. p. 356.) S.iroi, in 
porary. (Ijoa, p. 293.) his Ilisi. of the Council of Trent, 

* The first notice of this very mentions (on the authority of 
remarkable precaution is in a canon Zuinglius) this Swiss custom, 
of the Council of Palencia (in Nicolas of Clcmnngis, a lea<lii)g 
Spain) held in 1322, which anatho- member of the Council of Con- 
matises laymen who compel their stance, declared that this custom 
pastors to take concubines. (Lea, had become very common, that 
p. 824.) Sleidan mentions that it the laity wore firmly persnadefl 
wasenstomary in some of the Swiss that priests nei^r livc<l a life of 
cantons for the parishioners to real celibacy, and that, where 
oblige the prie.^t to select a concu- no proofs of concubinage were 
bine w a nccas*lary precaution for found, they always assumed the 
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It is scarcely possible to conceire a more demoralising 
influence than a priesthood living such a life as I hare de- 
sci'ibed. In Protestant countries, where the marriage of the 
clergy is fully recognised, it has, indeed, been productive of 
the greatest and the most unequivocal beneflts. Nowhere, 
it may bo confidently asserted, does Christianity assume a more 
beneficial or amove winning form than in those gentle clerical 
households which stud our land, constituting, as Coleridge said, 
‘the one idyll of modern life,* the most perfect type of domestic 
j)eace, the centre of civilisation in the remotest village. Not¬ 
withstanding some class narrowness and professional bigotry, 
notwithstanding some unworthy, but half unconscious 
manuerisin, which is often most unjustly stigmatised as 
hypocrisy, it would be difficult to find in any other quaiier 
so much happiness at once difliised and enjoyed, or so much 
virtue attained with so little tension or struggle. Com¬ 
bining with bis saered calling a warm sympathy with the 
intellectual, social, and political movements of his time, 
lK)ssf)»Hing the enhirged practical knowledge of a father of a 
family, and entering with a keen zest into the occupations 
and the ainnseinents of Iiis parishi0061*8, a good cleigymau will 
niiely obtrude his religious convictions into secular spheres, 
hut yet will make tluim apparent in all. Tliey will be re¬ 
vealed by a higher and deeper moral tone, by a more 
scrupulous purity in word and action, by an all-pervasive 
gentleness, which refine.s, and softens, and mellows, and adds 
as much to the charm as to the excellcoco of the character 

existenco of more serious vice, nullos cselibes esse, ut in plerisqne 
The passage (which is quoted parochiia non aliter velint presby- 
by Rayle) is romarlcablo to terura tolerare nisi concubinam 
be omitted. * Taceo do fornica- hubeat, quo vel sic suis sit consul- 
tionibus ct adultoriis a quibus qui turn uxoribus, quao iieo sic quidem 
alieni sunt probro cictcris ac lucli- usqueqnaque sunt extra poriculum/ 
brio esso soleut, spadonesque aut Nic. do Glmn. De Prasm. Sinumiae. 
60t1oinita:> appellantur; deniquo (Loa, p. 386.) 
laici usque adeo persussum babent * 
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*in which it is displayed. In visiting the sick, relieving the 
poor, instructing the young, and discharging a thousand 
delicate oiHces for which a woman’s tact is especially needed, 
his wife finds a sphere of labour which is at once intensely 
active and intensely fominiiie, and her exam]do is not less 
beneficial than her ministrations. 

Among the Catholic priesthood, on the other ha]id, 
where the vow of celfbacy is faithfully observed, a character 
of a different type is formed, which with very giave and 
deadly faults combines some of the noblest excellences to 
which humanity can attain. Separated from most of the ties 
and affections of earth, viewing life chiefly through the 
distorted medium of the casuist or tho confessional, and 
deprived of those relationships which more tlian any other’s 
soften and expand the character, the Catholic priests have 
Ireon but too often conspicuous for their fierce and sanguinary 
fanaticism, and for their indifference to all intei*ests except 
those of their Church; while the narrow range of their 
sympathies, and the intellectual servitude they have accrjpted, 
render them ixiculiarly unfitted for the office of educating tho 
yoimg, which they so persistently^ claim, and which, to tho 
great misfortune of tho world, they were long permitted to 
monopolise. But, on tlie other hand, no other lx)dy of men 
have ever exhibited a more .single minded and unworldly 
zeal, refracted by no personal interests, sacrificing to duty 
the dearest of earthly objects, and confronting with un¬ 
daunted heTOism every form of hardshi]), of suffering, and 
of death. 

That the middle ages, even in their darkest periods, pro¬ 
duced many good and great men of the latter typo it would 
be unjust and absurd to deny. It can hardly, however, bo 
questioned that the extreme frequency of illicit connections 
among the clergy tended duiing many centuries most actively 
to lower the moral tone of tho laity, and to counteract the 
great servmes in the cause of purity which Christian teach- 
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ing had undoubtedly effwted. The priestly connections were ^ 
rarely so ftilly recognised as to enable the mistress to fill a 
position like that which is now occupied by the wife of a 
clergyman, and the spectacle of the chief teachers and 
exemplars of morals living habitually in an intercourse 
which was acknowledged to be ambiguous or wrong, must 
have acted most injuriously upon every class of the com¬ 
munity. Asceticism, proclaiming wai^ upon human nature, 
produced a revulsion towards its extreme opposite, and even 
when it was ol) 8 erved it was frequently detrimental to 
purity of mind. The liabit of continually looking upon mar 
riage in its coarsest light, and of regarding the propagation 
of the species as its one legitimate end, exercised a pecu¬ 
liarly perverting influence upon the imaguiation. The ex- 
id)orant piety of wives who desired to live apart from their 
husbands often drove the latter into serious iiTegularities.' 
The notion of sin was introduced into the dearest of re¬ 
lationships,* and the whole subject was distorted and de¬ 
graded. It is one of the grtiafc benefits of Protestantism 
that it did much to banish these modes of thought and 
fooling from the world, «qid to restore marriage to its sim¬ 
plicity and its dignity. We have a gratifying illusti-ation 


' This was energetically noticed 
by Luther, in his famous sermon 
' Do Matjrimonio/ and some of the 
(.Catholic preachers of an earlier 
porioil ha^l made the same com¬ 
plaint. See a carious passage 
from a contemporary of Boccaccio, 
quoted by Meray, Les Lihres pre- 
cheurs, p. 166. ‘ Vast numbers of 

laymen separated from their wives 
under the intiuence of the ascetic 
enthusiasm which Hildebrand cre¬ 
ated.'—L6a,p. 264. 

‘ Quanao enim servata fide 
thori causa prolis cunjuges cou- 
veniunt sic excusatur coitus ut 


culpam non habeat. Quando voro 
deficiente bono prolis ildc tamen 
servata conveniunt causa incouti- 
nentisB non sic excusatur ut non 
habeat culpam, sed venialem. . . . 
Item hoc quod conjiigati victi oon- 
ctipiscontia utuutur invicom, ultra 
necessitatem liberos procreandi, 
ponam in his pro quibus quotidie 
rlicimus Dimitte nobis debita nos¬ 
tro. . . . Unde in sentontiolis 
Sexti Pythagorici legitur ‘‘omnit 
ardentior amator propriee uxoris 
adulter ost.” ’—Peter Lombard. 
8nitcnt. lib. iv. (list. 31. 
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the extent to which an old siipoi*stition has declined, in 
the fiujt that when (Joldsmith, in his gi'eat romance, dosiix)d 
ko depict the harmless eccentricities of his simple-minded and 
unworldly vicar, he represented him as maintaining that 
opinion concerning the sinfulness of the second marriage of a 
clergyman which was for many centuines universal in the 
Ohiirch. 

Another injurious* consequence, resulting, in a greai, 
measure, from asceticism, was a tendency to depreciate 
extremely the character and the position of women. In 
this tendency we may detect in part the influence of 11 u* 
earlier Jewish writings, in which an impartial ohsorver 
may find evident traces of the common Oriental depreci¬ 
ation of women. Tlio custom of purchase-money to the 
father of the bride was admitted. Polygamy was au¬ 
thorised,* and practised by the wisest man on an enoi iuoua 
scale. A woman was rogai’dcd as the origin of human ills. 
A period of purification was appointed after the birtli of 
every child; but. by a very significant provision, it was 
twice as long in the case of a female as of a male child.^ 

‘ The badness of men,’ a Jewish writer ompliatically dechiiwl, 
*is l)etter than the goodness of women.'The tyjjos of 
female excellence exhibited in the early period of Jewish 
history are in general of a low order, and cerhainly fur 
inferior to those of Homan history or Greek poetry; and the 
warmest eulogy of a woman in the Old Testament is 
probably that which was bestowed upon her who, with cir¬ 
cumstances of the most aggravated treacheiy, hml inurdcrwl 
the sleeping fugitive who had taken rcifugo under lior roof. 

* Many wives, however, were * Ixjvit. xii. 1-5. 
forbidden. (Dent xvii. 17.) ■ Ecclosiosticus, xhi. 14. 1 

Polygamy is said to have ceased believe, howover, the passage has 
among the Jews after the return been translated * Hotter the bad- 
from the Babylonish captivity.— ness of .a man than the blandish- 
Whewell’s Elemmta of Motmiy^ monts of a woman.' 
bi.'ok iv. ch, V, 

rou 11. s 
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The combined influence of the Jewish writings, and of* 
that ascetic feeling which treated women as the chief source 
of temptation to man, was shown in those fierce invectives, 
which form so conspicuous and so grotesque a portion of iJie 
writings of the Fatheis, and which contrast so curiously with 
the adulation bestowed upon particular members of the sex. 
Woman was represented as the door of hell, as the mother of 
all human ills. She should be ashamed at the very thought 
tliat slie is a woman. She should live in continual i)enance, 
on account of the curses she has brought iq)on the world. 
She should be ashamed of her di’ess, for it is the memorial 
of her fall. She should lie esjiecially ashamed of her locality, 
for it is the mast potent instrument of the da?mon. Physical 
]>cauty was indeed perpetually the theme of ecclesiastical 
denunciations, though one singular exception seems to have 
Ixien inatle; for it has been observed that in the middle ages 
the i)cr.sonrjd beauty of bishops was continually noticed upon 
their tomlw.' Women wei’c even forbidden by a pi-ovincial 
(jouncil, in the sixth contury, on account of their impurity, 
to receive tlio Euchaiist into their nakoil hands.^ Their 
essentially subordinate position was continually maintained. 

It is piebable that this tejujhbig had its part in deter¬ 
mining the principles of legislation concerning the sex. The 
Pagan laws during the Emigre hod been continually lepealing 
the old disabilities of women, and the legislative movement 
in their favour continued with unabated force fiom Constan¬ 
tine to Justinian, mid appeared also in some of the eai'ly 
laws of the barbarians.® But in the whole feudal legislation 


1 This curiuns fact is noticeil 
by La Slant, Inscriptions chri- 
timnss ds la Ganle, pp. xovii.- 
xaviii. 

* Seo the decree of a Council of 
Auxerro (a.d. 578), can. 36. 

• Seo the last two chapters of 


Troplong, Influences du Christian- 
isme sur Ic Droit (a work, however, 
which is written much more in 
the spirit of an apologist than in 
that of an historian), a^d LegonvA 
]>p. 27-29. 4 
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•women were placed in a much lower legal poedtion than in 
the Pagan Empire.* In addition to the personal restrictioua 
which grew necessarily out of the Catholic doctrines concerning 
divorce, and concerning the siilx)rdlnation of the weaker sex, 
wo find numerous and stringent enactments, which rendered it 
iiupossiblo for women fo succeed to any (jonsidemhle amount 
of propci'ty, and which almost reduced tliem to the alter¬ 
native of marriage or^ nunnery.* Tlie complete inferiority 
of the sex was continually maintained by tlio law ; and that 
generous public opinion which in Rome had fioquently 
revolted against the injuslico done to girls, in depriving 
them of the greater part of the inheritance of their father's, 
totally disappeared. Wherever the eanoii law has ]>eeij the 
Imsis of legislation, we find laws of siirceasion sacrificing the 
interoets of daughters and of wives,* and a state of juiblic 
opinion which has l>een formed and rcgnlated by these laws; 
nor was any seriou.s attempt made to abolish thcui till the 


' Even in mrittera not relating 
to propoTty, thft position of women 
in feiulalisin w.'is a low one, * 'J’out 
mari,’ says Ucaumanoir, ‘pout 
Uattresa femme quand elle no vout 
pas ob^ir 4 son comraandeinont, on 
quand olio lo maudit, ou quand 
elle le dement, pourvu quo ce soil 
rood4r4ment et sans quo mort 
s’enauive/ quoted by Legouv4, p. 
148. Contrast with this the say¬ 
ing of the elder Cato: *A man 
who beats his wife or his children 
lays impious hands on that which 
is most holy and most sacred in 
the world.’ — Plutarch, Marcus 
Caf4^. 

* See LegouvS, pp. 29-38; 
Maine’s AncUnt Law, pp. IH-IHO. 

■ ‘ No society which preserves 
any tincture of Christian institu¬ 
tions is likely restore to married 
women tlio personal lii/ert.y con¬ 


ferred on them by the middle 
Roman law: but the propriotnrj' 
disabilities of niarriod females 
stand on quite a diflbrout basi" 
fitjm their personal iiicvipicitics, 
and it is by keeping alive and con¬ 
solidating the mrraer that the ex¬ 
positors of the canon law have 
deeply injured civilisation. There 
lire many vosllgas of a struggle 
between the secular and occlcsiaa* 
tical principles; but the canon law 
nearly everywhere prevailed.’— 
Maine’s Ancient Latu,p. Ii58. J 
may observe that the Russian law 
was early very favourable to the 
proprietaiy rights of married 
women. 8eo a remarkable letter 
in the Memoirn of tfa Princess 
Dasekkaw (eflite<l by Mrs. Brad¬ 
ford; London, 1840), vol. ii. p. 
404. 
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close of the last centuiy. The Freucn reYolutionistB, though* 
rejecting the proposal of Si^y^s and Condoroet to accord 
political emancipation to women, established at least an equal 
succession of sons and daughters, and thus initiated a great 
reformation of both law and opinion, which sooner or later 
must traveiise the world. 

In tlieir efforts to raise the standard of purity, the 
Christian teachers derived much assisbince from the incur¬ 
sions and the conquests of the barbarians. Tlie dissolution 
of vast I'otinues of slaves, the suspension of most public 
games, and the general impoverishment that followed the 
invasions, were all favourable to female virtue; and in this 
respect tlie various trilxis of barbarians, however violent and 
lawless, were far superior to the moi*e civilised community. 
Tacitii.s, in a V(Ty famous work, had long l>eforo pourtrayod 
in the most flattering colours the purity of the Germans. 
Adultery, he said, was very rare among them. Tlie adul¬ 
teress was driven from the house with shaven hair, and 
U'-aten ignominiously through the village. Neither youth, 
nor beauty, nor woidth could enable a woman wlio was 
known to have sinned to secure a husl>and. Polygamy was 
restricted to the })rinccs, who looked nj)OU a plurality of 
wives I’athor fis a badge of dignity than lus a gratification of 
the [►assions. Mothers invariably gave suck to their own 
eliildrcn. Infanticide was forbidden. Widows M'ere not 
allowed to re-many. Tlie men feared captivity, much more 
for their wives than for themselves j they holieved that a 
sacred and prophetic gift resided in women; they consulted 
thorn as oi’acles, and followed their counsels. * 

It is generally believed, and it is not improhahlo, that 
Tacitus in this work intended to lepiove the dissolute habits 
of his fellow-coil litrymen, aud consideiubly over-coloured the 
virtue of the barbarians. Of tlie substantial justice, however, 

' (jerffuinia, cap. ix xriii.-xx. 
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V his picture we have much evidence. Salvian, who, about 
three centuries later, witnessed and described the manners of 
ihe barbarians who had triumphed over the Empii-e, attestecl 
in the strongest language the contrast which their chastity 
presented to the vice of,those whom they had subdued.* The 
St'^ndinavian mythology al>ounds in legends exhibiting tho 
clear sentiment of the ^eathen tribes on tho subject of purity, 
and the awful penalties threatened in the next world against 
the seilucers.^ The barbarian women were accustomed to prac¬ 
tise modiciue and to interpiet dreams, and tljey also very 
frequently accompanied their husbands to battle, rallied theii- 
broken forces, and even ihtimsolves took port in the fight.^ 
Augustus had discovered that it wfis useless to keep bar¬ 
barian chiefs as hostsige-s, and that the one way of securing 
tho fidelity of traitors was by taking their wives, for these, 
at least, were never sacrificed. Instances of female heroism 
are said to have occurred in tho conquered nations, which 
might rival tho most splendid in the Kornan annals. 
When Marius had vanquished on army of the Teutons, Ihtir 
wives besought the conqueror to permit them to become the 
servants of tho Vestal Virgins, in order that their honour, at 
least, might be secure in slavery. Their re(|uest was refusttd, 
and that night they all perished by their own Imnds.* A 
powerful noble once solicited the hand of a Galatiin lady 
named Gamma, who, faithful to her husband, resisted all his 
entimties. Resolved at any hazard to succeed, he cjiused her 
huskind to be assassinated, and when she took lofuge in the 
temple of Diana, and enrolled herself among tho pric^stesses, 
bo sent noble after noble to induce her to relent. After 
a time, he ventured himself into her presence. She feigned 

* De Gubematiom Lei. Miircellious, xv. 12, Vopmus, 

* See, for these legends, Mai- Aureliann^; Hums, iii. ii. 

let's Northern Antiquities. * Valor. Max. vi, 1; liieruQ, 

* Tacitus, ^erm. 8; Hist. iv. cxziii. 

18; Xipbilin. Ixxi. • j; Arara. 
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a willingness to yield, but told him it was first necessary to' 
make a libation to the goddess. She appeared as a priestess 
before the altar, beaiing in her hand a cup of wine, which 
she had poisoned. She diank half of it herself, handed the 
i*omainder to her guilty lover, and when he had drained the 
cnp to the di-egs, bui'st into a fierce tlianksgiving, that she 
had betm jKjrmitted to avenge, and "vifas soon to rejoin, her 
murdered husband.' Another and still more remarkable 
instance of conjugal fidelity was furmshed by a Gaulish 
woniiui named Epponiua. Her husband, Julims Sabinusy 
tiad rebelled against Vespasian; lie was conquered, and 
might easily have escaped to Germany, but could not bear to 
abandon his young wife. lie retired to a villa of his own, 
concealed himself in subteriunean cellara that were below it, 
and instructed a freedman to spi'eiid the report that he had 
committed suicide, while, to account for the disappearance of 
Ins body, bo set fii-o to the villa. Eppouiiia, hoai ing of the 
suicide, for tbi-ee days lay prostrate on the ground without 
eating. At length tlie frec^diuan came to her, and told her 
that the suicide was feigned. Slie continueil her lamenta^ 
tions by day, but visited her husband by night. She liecame 
witli child, but owing, it is said, to an ointment, she suc- 
ceodeil in concealing her state from her friends. When the 
hour of parturition was at hand, she went alone into the 
cellar, and without any assistance or attendance was de¬ 
livered of twins, whom she brought up undergixnmd. For 
nine yeare .she fulfilled her task, when Sabinus was dis¬ 
covered, and, to the lasting disgrace of Vesiiasiaji, was 
executed, in spite of the supplications of his wife, who 
made it her last lequest that she might be pemitted to 
die with him.® 

The moral purity of the barbarian,s was of a kind alto- 

* Plutarch, Ve Mttlier. Virt. Tho iiamo of this heiuic wife is 

* Plutarch, Atmiorim ; Xiphi given in three different forme, 
lin. Ixvi. 16; Tacit. iv. 67. 
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^getheti' different from that which the ascetic movement 
inculcated. It was concentrated exclusively upon marriage. 
It showed itself in a noble conjugal fidelity; bub it was 
little fitted for a life of celibacy, and did not, as we have 
seen, prevent excessive disorders among the priesthood. The 
pi’actioe of polygamy among the barbarian kings was also 
for some centuries unchecked, or at leiiat unsuppiessod, by 
Cliriatianity. The kfnga Caribert and Chilpeiic had both 
many wives at the same time. • Clotairo maiiied the sistei* 
of his firat wife dvu'ing the lifetime of the latter, who, on the 
intention of the king being annoiinccxl, is reported to have 
said, * TiCt my lord do what seemcth good in his sight, only 
lot thy servant live in thy favour.”^ Tlieodeboii, whose 
general goodness of chai'acter is warmly extolled by the 
episcopal historian, abandoned his first wife on account of an 
atrocious crime which she hatl committed; took, during lier 
lifetime, another, to whom he had previously been l)etix>thed; 
and upon the death of this second wife, and wliile the first 
was still living, took a third, whom, however, at a later 
period he murdered.^ St. (Joliimbanus was expelled from 
(laul chiefly on account of his denunciations of tho polygamy 
of King Tliierry.** Dagobert ha<l three wives, as well as a 
multitude of concubines.® Charlemagne himself had at the 
same time two wives, and he indulged largely in concu¬ 
bines.® After this period examples of this natui^ became 
rare. The Popes and the bishops exercised a strict super¬ 
vision over domestic moials, and strenuously, and in most 
cases successfully, opposed the attempts of kings and nobles 
to repudiate their wives. 

' On th<^olygamy of the first, * Ibid. lx. 

866 Greg. Tur. iv. 26; on the • Eginlmnlns, Vit. Kar, Mag, 

polygamy of Ghilpcric, Greg. Tur. xviii. Cliarlemagne had, accord- 
IV. 28 ; V. 14. ing to Eynharfl, four vivea, but, aa 

* Greg. Tnr. iv. 3. far aa I can onderetand, only two 

* Ibid. iii«25~-27, 66. nttho sanio time. 

* Preilegarius, xxxvi. 
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But, notwithstanding these startling facts, there can be* 
no doubt that the general purity of the barbarians was from 
the first superior to that of the later Homans, and it appears 
in many of their laws. It has been very happily observed,* 
that the high value placed on this virtue is well illustrated 
liy the fiict tliat in tlio Salic code, whife a charge of cowardice 
falsely brought against a man was only punished by a fine 
of throe 8<didi, a charge of unchastity falsely biought against 
a woman was punished by a fine of forty-five. Tlie Teutonic 
sentiment was shown in a very skmi legislation against 
adulteiy and rape,^ and cui-iously minute jnecautions weio 
sometimes taken to guard against them. A law of the 
Sl>iinish Visigoths prohibited surgeons from bleeding any 
free woman except in the presence of her hnsbind, of her 
iicjiT'ost relative, or at least of some pioperly appointed 
witness, and a KSalic law imposed a line of lifteen piecas of 
gol<l upon any one who impro{)erly pressed her hand.® 

Under the in 11 nonce of Ohiisiianity, assisted by the bar- 
barians, a vast change passed gradually over the world. I’ho 
vici» wo are considering was probably more rare; it certainly 
assumed less extravagant forms, and it was screened from 
ohservalion with a new modesty. Tho theory of morals had 
become cleanjr, and the pi*actice was somewhat improved. 
The extreme grossness of UtemtuiTe had disappeared, and the 
more glaring violations of maniage wei’o always censured 
and often I’epitissed. 'fho penitential disciidiiie, and the 
exhortations of the pulpit, difiused abroml an immoasumbly 
higher sense of tho imiK)rtanco of purity than Pagan anti¬ 
quity htid known. Wt. (Iregory the Great, following in the 
stops of some Pagan philosoi>hei*s,^ stt'onuously urged u^ion 


* Smyth’s lAxture^ on Modirti p. 67. 

Hittory, vol. i. pp. 61-62. ■ Seo, on these laws, Lord 

® Milinun's FUst. of I/atin Kames On Women \ Ijegouvi, p. 67. 
Chriiiionity, vol. i, p. 363; I^e * Favorinns had ^^roiigly urged 
gouri Hinf. Moro/e (ffti Femmes, it. (Awl, Gell. .AV/. xii. L) 
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luothei's the duty of themselves suckling their childi-en; (Uid * 
many minute and stringent precepts were made against 
extravagances of dress and maimers. The religious insti¬ 
tutions of Greece and Asia Minor, which had almost conse¬ 
crated prostitution, were*for ever abolished, and the courtesan 
sank into a lower stage of degradation. 

Besides these changes, the duty of reciprocal lidelity in 
niaiiiage was enfolded with a new earnestness. The con¬ 
trast between the levity with wliicb the fi-ailty of men has 
in most ages l)e6n regaided, and the extreme seventy with 
which women who have been guilty of the same ollbneo have 
generally been timtod, forms ono of the most singular 
anomalies in moral history, and appeal's the moi'e remarkable 
when we loiiiember that the temptation usually springs finm 
tho se^ which is so reaiiily pardone<l; that the sox which 
is visited with such crushing penalties is proverbially the 
most weak; and that, in the case of vvoincu, but not in the 
caso of men, the vice is very commonly tho result of tho most 
abject misery and poverty. For this disparity of censure 
several reasons have been assigned. The offence can bo more 
surely and easily detectoil, and therefore 11101*0 certainly 
punished, in the case of women than of ineu; and, fu? tluj duty 
of ju-oviding for Ids childi'en falls u]>on the fatlujr, the intro¬ 
duction into tho family of childi'en wlio are not his own is a 
special injury to him, whilo illegitimate children who do not 
spring from adultery will probably, on account of theii* father 
having entered into no compact to supiKirt tliem, ultimatf^ly 
become criminals or paupers, and therefore a burden to 
society.* It may be added, I think, that several causes 
render the observance of this virtue more di&cult for one sex 
than for tho other; that its violation, wh<*u every allowauc <3 
has boon made for the moral degnulation which is a i-osult jef 


* Thest^are the giTeii by Mallhus, On Poputaiion, 

iii. ch. ii. 
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the existing condition of public opinion, is naturally more 
profoundly prejudicial to the character of women than of 
men ; and also that much of our feeling on these subjects is 
due to laws and moi*al systems which were formed by men, 
and were in tho first instance intended for their own pix)- 
teciioii. 

Tho passages in the Fatheis, asserting the equality of the 
obligation imposed upon both sexes, are' exceedingly unequi¬ 
vocal ;' and although tho doctrine itself had been anticipated 
by Soncca and Plutarch, it had probably never before^ and it 
has never since, l)con so fully i*ealised as in the early Chui’ch. 
It cannot, however, bo said that th© conquest has been 
)(dainod. At the present (hiy, although the standard of 
morals is far biglicr than in Pagan Rome, it may I30 
quesfioiM'd whothor tho inequality of the ccnsiu*e which is 
bestowed upon the two sexes is not as great as in tho days 
of Paganism, and that inequality is continually tho cause of 
Iho most shameful and tho most pitiable injustice. In one 
respect, indeed, a great rci-rogi-ession resulted from chivalry, 
and long survived its decay. The chai'actor of the seducer, 
and especially f)f the passionless seducer who pursues his 
cainer simply ns a kind of sport, and under tho influence of 
no stronger motive than vanity or a spirit of adventure, has 
been glorified and idealised in the popular litemture of 
Christendom in a manner to which we can find no pai’allel 
in anticpiity. Wlion wo reflect that tho object of such a man 
is by the coldest and most deliberate treachery to blast the 


' iSt. Augustine {De Conj. 
Adult, ii. 10) m.'unCuins that adul¬ 
tery is wen more criminal in the 
man than in tho woman. St. 
Jerome has an impressive passage 
on tlio subject: ‘Alim sunt leges 
Cmsarum, alim Christi; alind 
X'apuinus, aliud Paulus nostri 
pmcepit. Apud illos viris impu- 
aicitiiH frsena laxautur ot solo 


stupro atquo adulterio condemnato 
passim per lujxinaria ot ancillulas 
libido permittitur, quasi culpam 
dignitas faciat non volunhis. Apud 
nos quod non licet feminis asque 
non licet viris; ct oadom servitus 

E ari conditione consetnr.*— 
ixvii. St. Chrysostom^ writes in 
a similar strain. ‘‘ 
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lives of iimocent women; when we compare the Icjvity of 
his motive with the iri'epai'ablo injury ho intlicta; and when 
we remember that ho can only deceive his victim by 
persuading her to love him, and can only ruin her by 
persuading her to ti;ust*him, it must be owned that it would 
be difficult to conceive a cruelty more wanton and more 
heartless, or a char^ter combining more numerous elements 
of infamy and of dishonour. That such a character should 
for many centuries have been the iJopular ideal of a con- 
siderablo section of literature, and tlio boast of numbci'S 
who most plume themselves upon their honour, is assuredly 
one of the most mournful facts in lustory, Jind it represents 
a moral deflection certainly not less than was revealed 
in ancient Greece by the position that was assigned to the 
courtesan. 

Tlie fundamental truth, that tijo «;inio act can never be at 
once venial for a man to deuuind, and infamous for a woinau 
to accord, though nobly enforced by the early OlivislianH, has 
not passed into the popular sentiment of Ohrish'udoin. 'fhe 
mystical character, however, which tlic Cbunih iiuparted to 
marriage has been extremely influential. Partly by raising 
it into a sacrament, and partly by representing it as, in 
some mysterious and not very dehiiablo sense, an image of 
the union of Christ with His Church, a feeling was fostered 
that a lifelong union of one man and one woman is, under 
all circumstances, the single form of intercoiireo between the 
sexes which is not illegitimate; and this conviction has 
acquired the force of a primal moral intuition. 

There can, I think, bo little doubt tliat, in the stringency 
with wliich it is usually laid down, it rests mjb iqion tho law 
of nature, hut upon positive law, although unaasi>ted juiture ^ 
is sufficient to lead men many steps in its lUriKition. Con¬ 
sidering the subject simply in the light of untii<led m«$on, 
two rul^ comprise the whole duty of man. He must ab¬ 
stain from whatever iryures happim.\ss ui’ degnides chamctiu*. 
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Under the hrHt head^ he must include the more remote 
as well as the immediate consequences of his act. He must 
consider how his partner will be affected by the imion, the 
light in which society will view the connection, the probable 
position of the children to be born, the effect of these births, 
and also the effect of Lis example upon the well-being of 
society at large. Some of the elements of this calculation 
vary in different stages of society. Thus, public opinion in 
one ago will reprobate, and therefore punish, connections 
which, in another age, are fully sanctioned; and the probable 
position of the chikh’cii, as w'oll jus the effect of tlio bu’tlis 
upon society, will doi>cnd greatly upon particular and 
national circumstances. 

Under the second head is comprised the influence of this 
inh'^icoiirso in clouding or developing the moral feelings, 
lowering or elevating the tone of character, exciting or allay¬ 
ing the aberrations of the miagination, Locapacitating men for 
liurc allixitions or extending their range, making the animal 
|Miri of our uatui*o more or less pi-edominant. We know, by 
the intuition of our moral natime, that this predominance is 
always a dcgrfided, though it is not always an unliappy, con¬ 
dition. Wo also know that it is a law of our being, that 
|>oworful and l)eaiitiful affections, which had before been 
latent, ai*e evoked in some particular forms of union, while 
other forma of union ai*o peculiarly fitted to deaden the 
affections and to j>orvert the character. 

In those cousidemtions wo have ample gi*ounds for 
maintuiTiing that the lifelong union of one man and of one 
woman sliould bo the nomal or dominant tyi>e of intoreouise 
between thesoxes. We can prove that it is on the whole 
most conducive to the happiness, and also to the moral 
elevation, of all parties. But beyond this j>oint it would, 
r conceive, be impossible to advance, except by the assistanoe 
of a s[)ecial revelation. It by no means follows tha| because 
Uiis should Ix) the dominant type it should be the only one, 
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or that the interests of society demand that all connectiona 
should be forced into the same die. ConnectionB, which were 
confessedly only for a few years, have always subsisted side 
by side with permanent marriages; and in periods when pub¬ 
lic opinion, acquiescing in their propriety, inflicts no excom¬ 
munication on one ’or both of the partners, when these 
j)avtners are not living the demoralising and degrading life 
which accompanies •the consciousness of guilt, and when 
proper provision is made for the children who arc boim, it 
would be, I believe, impossible to prove, by the light oi 
simple and unassisted reason, that such connections should 1)0 
invariably condemned. It is extremely important, )x)th for 
the happiness and for the moral well-being of men, that life¬ 
long unions should not be effected simply under the imperious 
prompting of a blind apj^etite. There are always multitudi‘s 
who, in the period of their lives when their passions aro most 
strong, ai*o incapable of suppori&g children in their cjwn 
social nink, and who would therefore injure society hy 
maiTying in it, but aix) nevertheless perfectly capable of 
• securing an honourable cai’eer for their illegitimate cliildron 
in the lower social sphere to which those would natumlly 
belong. Under the conditions I liave mentioned, thc?so 
connections aro not injurious, but licnoficial, to the wefikcr 
partner; they soften the diffoieucos of rank, they stimulate 
social habits, and they do not produce upon diameter tho 
degm-ding effect of promiscuous intercoiii’so, or upon sixjiety 
the injurious effects of imprudent marriagas, one or other of 
which will multiply in their absonw. In the immease 
variety of circumstances and charactei'S, cases will always 
appear in which, on utilitarian grounds, they raiglit seem 
ad visablc. 

It is necessary to dwell upon such considerations as these, 
if we would understand tho legislation of tho Pagan Empire 
or the changes that were effected by (Christianity. The 
legislatoif of tho Empire distinctly mcogniiwd tliese con- 
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flections, and made it a main object to authorise, dignify, amd 
regulate them. The unlimited licence of divorce practically 
included them under the name of marriage, while that name 
sheltered them from stigma, and prevented many of the 
gravest evils of unauthorised unions. The word concubine 
also, which in the Ilepnblic had the same signiheation as 
among ourselves, represented in the Empire a strictly legal 
union—an innovation which was chiefly due to Augustus, 
and was doubtless intended as part of the legislation against 
cclibjicy, and also, it may be, as a corrective of the licentious 
habil-s that wore general. This union was in essentmls 
merely a form of marriage, for he who, having a concubine, 
took to himself either a wife or anotlier concubine, was 
l<igally guilty of adultery. Lake the commonest form of 
marriage, it was consummated witliout any ceremony, and 
wiis dissoluble at will. Its jxiculiaritics were that it was 
contracted between men of patrician rank and freed women, 
wlio were forbidden by law to intermaiTy; that the concubine, 
thougli licr position was pcriectly recognised and lionoui-able, 
(lid not share the rank of lier iwirtiier, that she breugbt no. 
dowry, and that her children followed her rank, and were 
oxc^luded from the i-ank and the inheritance of their 
fail I or.* 

Against these notions Christianity declared a direct and 
implfuijihlo wjirfare, which was imperfectly rellectod in the 
civil legislation, but appeared unequivoaxlly in the writing.s 
of tho Fathei-s, and in most of the decrees of the Councils.® 


• Soo Troplong, Influence du 
Chriatuinisme sue h Droit, pp. 239- 

251. 

* Wo find, howGTor, traces of a 
toleration of tho Roman type of con- 
culiino in Christinnity for some 
time. Tluw, a Cottiicil of Tolenlo 
ilecrecsd: ‘ Si quis hal)ens uxorom 
fldt'lis couctibinani balxvtt non com- 


miuiicot. Cictonirn is qui non habot 
nxorem ot pro uxore concubinam 
habot a communiono non ropellatur, 
tantum utnnias nialieris, aut uxoris 
nut concubine ut oi placuorit, sit 
(^njunctione (iontentus.'— 1 Can^ 
17. St. Isidore said: *Christiano 
non dicam plaritnas sed nec duas 
si mill lmlH»ro licitnm ert, nisi unain 
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It taugbt, as a religious dogma, iuvariablo, inflexible, and 
independent of all utilitarian calculations, that all forms of 
intercourse of the sexes, other than lifelong unions, were 
criminal. By teaching men to regard this doctrine as axiom¬ 
atic, and therefore inflicting severe social penalties and 
deep degradation on tmnsient connections, it has profoundly 
modifled even their utilitarian aspect, and has rendered them 
in most countries fiA tive and disguised. There is probably 
no other branch of ethics which has l)cen so largely doter- 
mined by spocial dogmatic theology, and there is none whicli 
would bo so deeply affected by its decay. 

As a paii; of the same movement, the purely civil mar¬ 
riage of tfie later Pagan Empire wjis gi'adiially ]'op]aci‘d by 
religious mnn*mges. There is a mnnifl'st pro])ru3ty iji 
invoking a divine benediction u|)on an act which forms so 
important an epoch in life, and the mingling of a religious 
ceremony impresses a deeper sense of ihc solciiuuty of Ihe 
contract. The essentially religious and even mystical cha- 
racter imparted by Ohnsthinity to marriago lendorcd Ihc 
• consecration peculiarly natural, but it wtis only very 
gradually that it came to bo looked \ipon as absoluU^Iy 
necessary. As T have already noticed, it was long flis|>eu.MC<l 
with in the marriage of slaves; and oven in fiio case of 
fi'eemcn, though gonciully performed, it was not made com- 
pulsoiy till the tenth century.* In addition to its primaiy 
object of sanctifying marriage, it became in time a powerful 


tantum aut uxorem, ant certo loco 
uzonSiSi conjux doest, concubirinra.' 
—Avud Gratianum, diss. 4. Quoted 
by Natilis Alexander, Hui. Eccles. 

I. dies. 29. Mr. Lea (Jliat. of 
Sacerd’Ufal Celibacy, pp. 2015-205) 
has devoted an extremely interest¬ 
ing note to tracing the history of 
the word conenbiao through tho 
middle ag^ He i^ovb th.'it oven 


up to the thirteenth century a cou- 
cubino AVfis not uoocssarily an aban> 
donofl woiunn. Tho b-rm whs ap¬ 
plied to marriages tltat were rotil, 
Imt not officially rccf)guiBcd. 0>lf- 
ridge notices areiunrkablo instance 
of the revival of this custom in 
German history .—Notes on ICtiglieh 
Divines (e<i. 1863), vol. i. p. 221. 

‘ T/eg<juv»\ p. 190. 
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instrument in securing the authority of the priesthood^ 
vrere able to compel men to submit to the conditions they 
imposed in the formation of the most important contract of' 
life; and the modem authorisation of civil marriages, by 
diminishing greatly the power of the Catholic priesthood 
over domestic life, has boon one of tlie most severe blows 
ecclesiastical influence has undergone. 

The absolute sinfulness of divorce wfe at the same time 
strenuously maintained by the Councils, which in this, as 
in many other points, differed widely .from the civil law. 
(Jonstantine restricted it to three cases of crime on the part 
of the husband, and three on the part of the wife; but the 
liabits of the people wore too strong for his enactments, and, 
after one or two changes in the law, the full latitude of 
divorce reappeared in the Justinian Code. The Fathers, on 
the other hand, though they hesitated a little about the case 
of a divoice which followed an act of adultery on the part of 
the wife,* had no hesitation whatever in proiioimcing all 
other divorces to bo criminal, and periods of penitential 
discipline were imposed upon Christians who availed them- ' 
solves of the privileges of the civil law.^ For many centuries 
tlua duality of legislation continued. The barbaiian laws 
restricted divorce by impo.siug severe fines on those who 
repudiated their wives. Charlemagne pronounced divorce to 
be criminal, but did not venture to make it penal, and he 
practised it himself. On the other hand, the Church threat¬ 
ened with excommunication, and in some cases actually 
launched its thnndei’s against, those who wein guilty of it. 
It was only in the twelfth century that the victoiy was 

' Seo some curious passages in for a husband whoso wife hwl com- 
Troplong,pp. 222-223. The Fathers mittod adultery to ro-marry. 

Boom to havo thought dieBolution * Some of the great charities of 
of morri«VJro was not lawfUl on ac- Fabiola wore performed as po- 
I'ouut of the adultery of tho hue- nances, on account of her crime in 
baud, but that it WJV8 not absolutely availing herself of the Jegislative 
unlawful, though not commendable, permission of divorce. 
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achieved, and the civil law, adopting the principle 
‘ oil the canon law, prohibited all divorce.^ 

I do not propose in the present work to examine how far 
this total prohibition has been for the happiness or the moral 
well-being of men. I will simply observe that, though it is 
now often defended, it was not originally imposed in Christian 
nations, upon utilitarian grounds, but was based upon the sacra- 
mental character of Aiarriage, upon thelielief that marriage 
is the special symbol of the perpetual union of Christ with 
His Church, and upon a well-known passage in the Cosjxils. 
The stringency of the Catholic doctrine, which forbids the 
dissolution of marriage even in the case of adultery, has 
l>een considerably I'elaxed by modern legislation, and there 
can, I think, be little doubt that further stops will yet be 
taken in the same direction; but the viist change that was 
effected in both practice and theory since the unlimited 
licence of the Fagan Empire must be manifest to all. 

It was essential, or at least very impoi’tant, that a union 
which waa so solemn and so irrevocable should be fi'eely 
contracted, llie sentiment of the Eoman patriots towai*d8 
the close of the Bepublic was that marriage should bo 
regarded as a means of providing children for the State, and 
should be entered into as a matter of duty with that view, 
and the laws of Augustus had imposed many disqualiScations 
on those who abstained from it. Both of these inducements 
to marriage passed away under the influence of Christianity. 
Tlie popular sentiment disappoai’ed with the decline of civic 
virtues. The laws were rescinded under the influence of the 
ascetic enthusiasm which made men regard the state of 
celibacy as pre-eminently holy. 

There was still one other important condition to be 
attained by theologians in order to realise their ideal type of 

* laboaliiyA, Rg^herches sur la Condiiion civile el pcUHque dee 
Femmee, pp. 142-166. 

VOX.. XL ▲ ▲ 
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mairiage. It was to preyent the members of the Ohurch 
from intei'marrying with those whose religious opimons 
diiTered from their own. Mixed marriages, it has been truly 
said, may do more than almost any other influence to assuage 
the rancour and the asperity of sects, but it niust be added 
that a considerable measure of toleiunee must havo been 
already attained before they become possible. In a union in 
wliich each pariner belieyes and realises that the other is 
doomed to an eternity of misery there can be no real 
liappiness, no sympathy, no trust; and a domestic agi'eement 
that some of the children should be educated in one i*eligion 
and some in the other would be impossible when each pai'ent 
believed it to be an agi'eement that some children should bo 
doomed to hell. 

The domestic unhappiness arising from differences of 
belief was probably almost or altogether unknown in the 
world bofoio the introduction of Christianity; for, although 
dilleronces of opinion may have befoi'e existed, the same 
momentous consequences were not attached to them. It has 
boon tlio especial bone of periods of gi'oat religious change, 
such as the conversion of the Roman Empire, or the Re- 
foi niation, or our own day when far more serious questions 
than those which agitated the sixteenth centuiy are occupying 
the attention of a large preportion of thinkers and scholars, 
and when the deep and widening chasm between the religious 
opinions of most highly educated men, and of the immense 
majority of women, is painfully apparent. While a multitude 
of scientific discoveries, critical and historical researches, and 
educational reforms havo brought thinking men face to face 
with I’cligioiis preblems of extreme importance, women have 
been almost absolutely excluded &om their influence. Their 
minds are usually by nature loss ea[>able than those of men 
of impartiality tind siispemso, and the almost complete omisdon 
from female education of those studies which most discipline 
and strengthen the intellect increases the differente, while at 
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thd sanio time it has been usually made a main object to 
imbue them with a passionate faith in tmlitional opinions, 
and to preserve them from all contact with opposing views. 
But contracted knowledge and imperfect sympathy are not 
the sole fruits of this education. It has always been the 
peculiarity of a certain kind of theological teaching that 
it inverts all the normal piinciples of judgment, and abso¬ 
lutely destroys intell^tual diffidence. On other subjects we 
fiud, if not a respect for honest conviction, at least some sense 
of the amount of knowledge that is requisite to entitle men 
to express an opinion on gi^ave controvei-sies. A complete 
ignorance of the subject matter of a dispute rcstmins the 
confidence of dogmatism; and an ignoi'ant person, who bf 
aware that, by much reading jind thinking in s]>hcres of 
which he has himself no knowledge, his educate<l neighbour 
has modified or I'ojected opluioits which that ignorant pei'son 
bad been taught, will, at least if he is a man of souse or 
modesty, abstain fi-om compassionating the benighted con¬ 
dition of his more instructed friend. But on theological 
t)ucstions this has never been so. Unfaltering l^lief l)eing 
taught os the first of duties, and all don})t being ii.sually 
stigmatised as criminal or damnable, a state of mind is 
formed to which we find no parallel in other fiohls. Many 
men and most women, though completely ignorant of the 
very rudiments of biblical criticism, historical research, or 
scientific discoveries, though they have never read a single 
page, or underatood a single proposition of the writings of 
those whom they condemn, and have absidutely no rational 
knowledge either of the arguments by which their faith is 
defended, or of those by which it hfis been iiupuguod, will 
nevertheless adjudicate with the utmost confidence upon 
every [lolemical question; denounce, hah', })ity, or pray for 
the conversion of all who dissent from wluit they have been 
taught; assume, as a matter beyond the faintes*t possibility of 
doubt, that the opinions they luive recrived without enquiry 

A A 2 
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must be trae, and that the opinions which others havo 
arrlYed at by enquiry must be false, and make it a main 
object of their lives to assail what they call heresy in every 
way in their power, except by examining the grounds on 
which it rests. It is probable that the great majority of 
voices that swell the clamour against every book which is 
regarded as hei'etical are the voices of those who would deem 
it criminal even to 0|.>eri that book, or to' enter into any real, 
searching, and impartial investigation of the subject to which 
it I’olutes. Innumerable pulpits support this tone of thoi^ht, 
and represent, with a fervid rhetoric well fitted to excite the 
nerves and imagimitions of women, the deplomblo condition 
of all who deviate from a cei-tain type of opinions or of 
emotions; a blind propagandism or a secret wi*etchednes8 
{XJiiotratcs into countless households, poisoning the peace of 
families, chilling the mutual confidence of husband and wife, 
adding immeasui'ably to the difficulties which every searchei 
into truth has to encounter, and diffusing far and wide 
intollcc'tual timidity, disingenuousiress, and hypocrisy. 

These domestic divisions became very appai*ent in the* 
period of the convor-sion of the Boman Empire; and a natural 
<lcsiro to guard intact the orthodoxy and zeal of the converts, 
and to prevent a continual discordance, stimulated the 
Fathers iir their very vehement denunciations of all mixed 
marriages. We may also tr'ace in these denunciations the 
outline of a very singular doctrine, which was afterwards 
siilfored to fall into obscurity, but was revived in the last 
century in England in a curious and leaiired work of the 
nonjuror Dodwoll.^ The union of Christ and His Church 

' *A discourse concerning the 1702.) The reader may find 8ome> 
obligation to marrj ivithin Iho true thing about Dodwell in Macaulay’s 
communion, following from their Hist, of England, ch. ziv.; but 
style (sfc) of being called a holy Macaulay, who does not appear 
Sf^.* This rare discourse is ap> to have known Bodwell’s master- 
pended to a sermon against mixed piece—hisdissertatioi^PePatttftVato 
marriages by Xisslie. (Loudon, iV/ur^yrum, which is one of the flneet 
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had been represented as a marriage ; and this image was not 
regarded as a mere metaphor or comparison, but as intimat- 
ing a mysterious unity, which, though not susceptible of any 
rery clear definition, was not on that account the less lenJ. 
Christians were the Minlbs of Christ/ and for them to join 
themselves in marriage with those who were not of the 
Christian fold was litemlly, it was said, a species of adulteiy 
or fornication. The intennariiago of the Israelites, i\w 
chosen seed of the ancient world, with the Gentiles, had been 
described in tho Old Testament as an act of impurity; * and 
in the opinion of some, at least, of tho Fathers, tho Christian 
community occupied towards tho luibelievei’S a position 
analogous to that which the Jews had occupied towards the 
Gentiles. St. Cyprian denounced tho crime of those ‘who 
pi’oatitute the limbs of Christ in raaiTiago with the Geul ileH.’ ® 
Tertullian described the intermairiage as fornication; ® and 
lifter the triumph of the Chui’ch, the intermaniago of Jews 
and Christians was made a capital offence, and was stigma- 
Used by tbo law as adulteiy.^ Tho civil law did not 
•prohibit the orthodox from intermarrying with heretics, but 
iniiny councils in strong terms denounced such marriages as 
criminal. 

The extreme sanctity attributed to virginity, the absolute 
condemnation of all forms of sexual connection other than 
marriage, and tho formation and gtadual roalisation of tlu^ 
Christian conception of marriage as a pemanent union of a 

Kpocimons of criticism of his time— J>e LaptU. 

and who only knew the discourse on * 'llsec cum ita sint, fidoles 
marriages by extracts, has, I think, Gentilium matrimonia suhr untes 
done him considerable injnstice. stupri reos esse constat, et aricen<los 

' Dodwell relies mainly upon ab omui communicationo fratorui* 
this fact, and especially upon Ezra’s tatis.’—Tert. Ad Uxor. ii. 3. 
having treated these marriages jis * See on this law, and on the 
essentially unll. many councils which condemned 

' Jungerecum infidolibusrin- the marriage of orthodox with 
cutum matrifiunii, prostituere gen> heretics, Bingham, Antiq. xxn. 2^ 
tilibus membra Cbristi.’—Cyprian, §§ 1-2. 
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man and woman of the same religious opinions, consecrated 
by solemn religious services, carrying with it a deep religious 
signification, and dissoluble only by death, were the most 
obvious si|piB of Christian influence in the sphere of ethics 
we are examining. Another very* important result of the 
new i-eligion was to raise to a &r greater honour than they 
had previously possessed, the qualities in which women 
j)eculiarly excel. 

There are few more curious subjects of enquiry than the 
distinctive differences iKstween the sexes, and the manner in 
which those differences have affected the ideal types of dif- 
fei'cnt ages, nations, philosophies, and religions. PhysicaUy, 
men have the indisputable superiority in strength, and 
women in beauty. Intellectually, a certain inferiority of 
the female sox can hardly be denied when we remember how 
almost exclusively the foremost places in every department 
of science, literature, and art have been occupied by men, 
how infinitesimally small is the number of women who have 
shown in any form the vei-y highest order of genius, how 
nuiny of the greatest men have achieved their gieatness inf’ 
defiance of the most adverse circumstances, and how com¬ 
pletely women have failed in obtaining the first position, 
even in music or painting, for the cultivation of which their 
circumstances would appear most propitious. It is as im- 
|)Ossible to find a female Kaphael, or a female Handel, as a 
female Shakspeare or Newton. Women are intellectually 
more desultory and volatile than men; they are more occu¬ 
pied with particular instances than with general principles; 
they judge leather by intuitive pereeptions tlian by deliberate 
reasoning or past experience. They are, however, usually 
superior to men in nimbloness and rapidity of thought, and in 
the gift of tact or the jwwer of seizing speedily and &ithfully 
the finer inflexions of feeling, and they have therefore often 
attained very great eminence in convei'sation, as letter 
uTiteis, as actresses, and as novelists. 
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Morally, the general superiority of women over men, is, 
f think, unquestionable. If we take the somewhat ooai'se 
and inadequate criterion of police statistics, wo find that, 
while the male and female populations are nearly the same 
in number, the crimes committed by men ai*e usually mther 
more than five times as numerous as those committed by 
women ;* and although it may be justly observed that men, 
as the stronger sex,* and the sex upon whom the burden of 
supporting the family is thrown, have moi*e temptations than 
women, it must be remembered, on the other hand, that 
extreme poverty which verges upon starvation Ls mast com¬ 
mon among women, whose means of livelihood are most 
restricted, and whoso earnings are smallest and most pre- 
caiious. Self-sacrifice is the most conspiciious element of a 
virtuous and religious character, and it is coi tainly far loss 
common among men than among women, whose whole lives 
are usually spent in yielding to the will and consulting the 
pleasures of another. There are two great departments of 
vii-tue: the impulsive, or that which springs sjwntaneously 
•from the emotions; and the deliberative, or that which is 
performed in obedience to the sense of <Iuty ; and in both of 
these I imagine women are sni>erior to men. Their sensi* 
bility is greater, they are more chaste both in thought and 
act, more tender to the erring, more compassionate to the 
suffering, more affectionate to all about them. On the other 
hand, those who have tmeed the course of the wives of the 
poor, and of many who, though in narrow cireiimstances, 

‘ Many curious statistics illus- sbitistics of crime are absolutely 
tratiug this fact are given by M. ‘ decisive on the question of the cotn- 
Bonneville de Marsangy—a Portu- parative morality of the sexes, and 
guese writer who was counsellor of also, if he liad not thought it due 
the Imperial Court at Paris—in to his official position to talk in a 
his Mvtde stir la MaraXitk wmjMtk rather grotesque strain about the 
«£e la Temm et de VHomme. (Paris, regeneration and glorification of 
1562.) The writer would have the sex in the person of the £m* 
done better if he had not main- press Eugenie, 
taiued, in lawyer fashion, that the 
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can hardly be called will probably admit that in no 
other class do we so often find entire lives spent in daily per¬ 
sistent self-denial, in the patient endurance of countless trials, 
in the ceaseless and delibemte sacrifice of theii* own enjoy¬ 
ments to the well-being or the prospects of othei's. Wolnepi,^ 
liowever, though less prone than men to intemperance and 
brutality, are in general more addicted to the petty forms of 
vanity, jealousy, spitefnlness, and ambition, and they al» 
also inferior to men in active courage. In the couiage of 
endurance they are commonly superior; but their passive 
courage is not so much fortitude which beai*s and defies, as 
resignation which bears and bends. In the ethics of intollect 
they are decidedly inferior. To rejjeat an expiession I have 
already employed, women very rarely love tnith, thougli 
they love passionately what they c^l * the truth,’ or opinions 
they have i*eceived fi-om others, and hate vehemently those 
who differ from them. They are little capable of impartiality ^ 
or of doubt; their thinking is chiefly a mode of feeling; 
thoxigh very geneix)us in their nets, they are rarely generous 
in their opinions or in their judgments. They persuaded 
mther than convince, and value belief rather as a source of 
consolation than as a faithful expression of the reality of 
things. They are less capable than men of perceiving quali¬ 
fying circumstances, of admitting the existence of elements 
of good in systems to which they are opposed, of distinguish¬ 
ing tho personal chai'acter of an opponent from the opinions 
he maintains. Men lean most to justice and women to 
mercy. Men excel in energy, self-reliance, perseverance, and 
magnanimity; women in humility, gentleness, modesty, and 
endurance. The realising imagination which causes us to 
pity and to love is moie sensitive in w'omen tlian ij^^pnen, 
and it is especially more capable of dwelling on the unseen. 
Theii* religious or devotional realisations are incontestably 
more vivid; and it is probable that, while a father is most 
moved by the death of a child in his presence, mother 
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g^nemUy feels most the death of a child in some distant Innd. 
Bat,, though more intense, the sympathies of women ate cx>m> 
monly less wide than those of men. Their imf^pnationa 
tndividualiso more; their affections aie, in consequence, con- 
.ce^ntmted mther on leaders than on causes; and if they care 
for a great cause, it is* generally because it is represented by 
a great man, or connected with some one whom tlioy lore. 
In politics, their enthusiasm is more naturally loyalty than 
patriotism. In history, they are even more inclined than 
men to dwell exclusively upon biogitiphical incidents or 
characteristics as distinguished from the march of genci'al 
caulies. In benevolence, they excel in charity, which alle¬ 
viates individual suffering, rather than in philanthropy 
which deals with large masses and is more fi'oquently em¬ 
ployed in preventing than in allaying calamity. 

It .was a remark of Winckelmann that * the supremo 
beauty of Greek art is rather male than female;' and the 
justice of this remark has been amply corroborateii by the 
greater knowledge we have of late years attained of the 
Ovorks of the Phidian period, in which art achieved its 
highest perfection, and in which, at the same time, foroe and 
freedom, and masculine grandeur, woro its pre-eminent 
characteristics. A similar observation may Ijo made of tho 
moml ideal of which ancient art was simply tho expression. 
In antiquity the virtues that were most admired were almost 
exclusively those which are distinctively masculine. Courage, 
self-assertion, magnanimity, and, above all, patriotism, wore 
the loading features of the ideal type; and chastity, modesty, 
and charity, the gentler and the domestic viHuos, which are 
especially feminine, woro greatly undervalued. With the 
single .exocptiou of conjugal fidelity, none of the virtues that 
were very highly prized were virtues distinctively or pre- 
emineiitly feminine. With this exception, nearly all the 
most illustrious women of antiquity were illustiious chiefly 
because th’hy overcame tJie natural oonditiona of tlieir sex. 
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Et is a characteristic fact that the favourite female ideal of < 
the artists appeal's to have been the Amazon.*' We may 
admire the Spai*tan mother, and the mother of the Gi’acchi, 
repressing every sign of grief when their children were 
sacrificed upon the altar of their cemntry, we may wonder at 
tho majestic courage of a Porcia and an Arria; but we extol 
them chiefly because, being women, they emancipated them¬ 
selves from tho frailty of their sex, ancl displayed an heroic 
fortitude worthy of the strongest and the bravest of men. 
We may bestow an equal admiration upon the noble devo¬ 
tion and charity of a St. Elizalieth of Himgari’, or of a Mrs, 
Fry, but we do not admire them because they displayed these 
virtues, although they were women, for we feel that their 
virtues were of the kind which the female nature is most 
fitted to produce. The change from the heroic to the saintly 
ideal, from the ideal of Paganism to tho ideal of Christianity, 
was a change from a type wliich was essentially male to one 
which was essentially feminine. Of all the great schools of 
philo8oi)hy no other reflected so faithfully the Roman con¬ 
ception of moral excellence as Stoicism, and the greatest 
Roman exponent of Stoicism summed up its character in a 
single sentence when ho pronounced it to be beyond all other 
sects the most emphatically masculine.''* On the other hand, 
an ideal type in which meekness, gentleness, patience, 
humility, faith, and love are the most prominent features, is 
not naturally male but female. A reason probably deeper 
than the historical ones which are commonly alleged, why 
sculpture has always been peculiarly Pagan and painting 
peculiarly Christian, may be found in the fact, that sculpture 
is es|)e(ually suited to represent male beauty, or the beauty of 
strength, and painting female beauty, or the beauty of soft* 

* SoA Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxiv. tAresse, quantum inter fmminas et 
19. mares non immorito dixerim .*—Ih 

‘ "Tantum inter Stoicos, Serene, Const. Sapientia, cap. i. 

«t eetcros sapientiani professes in- 
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> nesa; and that Pagan sentiment was chiefly a gloriflcation 
of the masculine qualities of strength, and courage, and con¬ 
scious virtue, while Chiistian sentiment is chiefly a glorifica¬ 
tion of the feminine qualities of gentleness, humility, and 
love. Tlie painters whom the religious feeling of Christen¬ 
dom has recognised as the most faithful exponents of Chris¬ 
tian sentiment have always been those wlio infused a large 
measure of feminine heauty even into their male characters ; 
and we never, or scarcely ever, find that the sjimo artist haj^ 
been conspicuously successful in delineating both Christian 
and Pagan types. Michael Angelo, whose genius loved to 
expatiate on the sublimity of strength and defiance, failed 
signally in his representations of the Cliristiau ideal; and 
Perugino was equally imsucce.ssful when he sought to ponr- 
tray the features of the heroes of antiquity.' The position 
that was gradually assigned to the Virgin as the fomiilc ideal 
in the belief and the devotion of Cliristendom, was a conse¬ 
cration or an expimsion of the new value that was attached 
to the feminine virtues. 

The general superiority of women to men in the strength 
of their religious emotions, and their natnml attraction to a 
religion which made personal attachment to its Founder its 
central duty, and which imparted an iinpi’eccdeuted dignity 
and afforded an unpi-ecedonted scojm to their clmi’actoristic 
virtues, account for the very conspicuous jxjsition that fciimlo 
influence assumed in the great work of tlic conversion of the 
Homan Empire. In no other important movement of thought 
was it so powerful or so acknowledged. In the agi'S of 

' This is well illustrated, on the at Home; and, on the other side, 
one side, by the most repulsive re- by tbo ftescoes of Perugino, at 
presentations of Chiist, by Michael Perugia, representing thi* great 
Angelo, in the great fresco in the sages of Paganism. The figure of 
Sistine Chapel (so inferior to the Cato, in the latter, almost ap- 
Oirist of Orgagna, at Pisa, from proaches, as well as I remember, 
which it was partly imitated), and the type of St. John, 
in marble the Minerva Churcli 
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persocution female figures occupy many of the foremost 
places in the ranks of martyrdom, and Fagan and Christian 
writers alike attest the alacrity with which women flocked 
to the Church, and the influence they exercised in its favour 
over the male members of their femilics. The mothers of 
St. Augustine, St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, St. Gregoxy 
Nazian/en, and Theodoret, had all a leading part in the 
conversion of their sons St. Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, Flacilla, the wife of Theodosius the Great, St. 
Piilcheria, the sister of Tlieodasius the Younger, and Placidia, 
the mother of Valentinian III., were among the moat 
conspicuous defendeia of the faith. In the hei*otical sects the 
same zeal was manifested, and Ariua, Priscillian, and 
Montanus were all supported by troops of zeiilous female 
devotees. In the career of asceticism women took a part 
little if at all inferior to men, while in the organisation of 
the great work of charity they were pre-eminent. For no 
other field of active labour are women so admirably suited as 
for this; and although wo may trace from the earliest period, 
in many creeds and ages, individual instances of thoiP 
influence in allaying the sufferings of the distressed,* it may 


‘ In that fine description of a 
virtuous woman which is ascribed 
to the mother of King Lemuel, wo 
read: ' She stretcheth out her hand 
to the poor; ves, she reaeheth 
forth her hands to the needy.’ 
(Proverbs xxxi. 20.) I have 
already c^uoted ftom Xenophon 
the boautiihl description of the 
Greek wife tending her sick slaves. 
So, too, Euripides represents the 
slavra of Alcestis gathering with 
tears around the bed of their 
dying mistress, who, even then, 
found some kind word for each, 
and, when she died, lamenting her 
ns their second mother. (Eurip. 
AlceU^ In the servile war which 


desolated Sicily at the time of the 
Funic wars, we find a touching 
trait of the same kind. The 
revolt was provoked by the cruel¬ 
ties of a rich man, named Duno- 
philus, and his wife, who were 
massacred with circumstances of 
great atrocity; but the slaves 
preserved their daughter entirely 
unharmed, for she had always 
made it her business to console 
them in their sorrow, and she had 
won the love of all. (Diodor. Sic. 
Frag, xxxiv.) So, too, Marcia, 
the wife of Cato, used to suckle 
her young slaves from her breast. 
(Plut. Marc. Cato.} td may add 
the well-known seotiment which 
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^be truly said that their instinct and genius of charity had 
never before the dawn of Christianity obtained full scope for 
action. Fabiola, Paula, Melania, and a host of other noble 
ladies devoted their time and fortunes mainly to founding 
and extending vast institutions of charity, some of them of a 
kind before unknown iii the world. The Empiess Flacilla 
was accustomed to tend with her own hands the sick in tlie 
hospitals,^ and a re^iness to discharge such offices was 
deemed the first duty of a Ohi-istian wife * From age to age 
the impulse thus communicated has been felt. There has 
been no period, however cori’upt, there has benm no Church, 
however superstitious, that has not been adorned by many 
CluTstian women devoting their entire lives to assuaging the 
sufferings of men; and the mission of chaiity thus instituted 
has not been moi*e efficacious in diminishing the sum of human 
wi'etchedness, than ill promoting the moral dignity of those by 
whom it was conducted. 

Among the Collyridian heretics, women were admitted to 
the priesthood. Among the orthodox, although this honour 
was not bestowed upon them, they I’eceived a religious 
consecration, and dischaigcd some minor ecclesiastical func¬ 
tions under the name of deaconesses.® This order may be 
traced to the Apostolic period.^ It consistc<l of elderly 
virgins, who were set apart by a formal ordination, and were 
employed in assisting as catechists and attendants at the 
baptism of women, in visiting the sick, ministoring to martyrs 


Virgil puts ill the mouth of Dido: 
* Baud i^ara mali miseria auc- 
currore disco.’ There are, doubt¬ 
less, many other touches of the 
same kind in ancient literature, 
some of which may occur to my 
readers. 

* Theodoret, v. I ft. 

* See the bmutiful description 
of the funedons of a Christian 
Woman m the second book of Ter- 


tullian, Jd Uxortm. 

* Sm, upon the deaconessf>a, 
Bingham’s Chrislian Antiquiim, 
book ii. ch. 22, and Ludlow’s 
Woman^a Work in the Vhutvh. 
The l.atier author argues elabo¬ 
rately that the ‘ widows ’ were not 
the same as the ileaeonesses. 

* Phoebe (Bom. xvi. )) is 
described as a hdueovei 
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in prison, preserving order in the congregations, and ao-i 
ootnpSinying and presontins; women who desired an interview 
with the bishop. It would appear, from the evidence of 
some councils, that abuses gradually crept into this institution, 
and the deaconesses at last faded into simple nuns, but they 
wein still in existence in the Kast hi the twelfth century. 
Besides these, widows, when they had been but once mamed, 
were treated with peculiar lionour, and were mode the 
special recipients of the charity of the Church. Women 
advanced in years, who, citlier from their single life or from 
liereavoment, have been left without any male protector in 
the world, have always been peculiarly deserving of com- 
liiiscratioii. With less strength, and commonly with less 
means, and less knowleilgo of the world than men, they are 
liable to contiact certain peculiarities of mind and manner to 
which an excessive amount of ridicule has been attached, and 
age in most cases fumishea them with very little to 
compensate for the charms of which it has deprived them. 
The weight and dignity of matured wisdom, which make 
the old age of one sex so venerable, arc moi e rarely found 
in that of the other, and oven physical beauty is more 
frequently the characteristic of an old man than of an old 
woman. 1'he Church laboured steadily to cast a halo of 
reverence around this period of woman’s life, and its religious 
exercises have done veiy much to console and to occupy it. 

In accordance with these ideas, the Christian legislators 
contributed largely to improve the l^al position of widows in 
re8(>eci to proixuty,' and Justinian gave mothers the guardian- 


• A very able writer, who takes 
on the whole an unfavourable 
view of the influence of Chris* 
tianity on legislation, says; ' The 
“ provision for tho widow was 
attributable to the exertions of the 
Church, which never relaxed its 
solicitude for the interests of wires 


surviving their husbands, winnings 
perhaps, one of the most arduous 
of its triumphs when, after exact-* 
ing for two or three centuries an 
express promise from the husband 
at marriage to endow his wife, 
it at last succeeded iu engrafting 
tlio principle of do<Wer on the 
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ship of their children, destroying the Pagan rule that 
guardianship could only be legally exercised by men.^ The 
usual subservience of the sox to ecclesiastical influence, the 
numerous instances of rich widows devoting their for¬ 
tunes, and mothers their sons, to the Church, had no 
doubt some influence in securing the advocacy of the clergy; 
but these measures had a manifest importance in elevating 
the position of women who have had, in Christian lands, a 
great, though not, I think, altogether a beneficial influence^ 
in the early education of their sons. 

Independently of all legal enactments, the Riiii]>le clumge 
of the ideal type by bringing specially feminine virtues mto 
the forefront was sufficient to elevate and ennoble the sox. 
The commanding position of the mediajval abbesses, the great 
number of female saints, and especially the reverence ))C‘stowed 
upon the Virgin, had a similar effect. It is remm’kablo that 
the Jews, who, of the three great nations (»f antiquity, 
certainly produced in history and poetry tlie smallest numl>er 
of illustrious women, should have fiirnishexl the world witli 
its supreme female ideal, and it is also a striking iUu.stration 
of the qualities wliich prove mast attractive in woman that 
one of wliom we know nothing except her gentleness and 
her soiTOw should have o.vcx’cised a magnetic |x)wor ujwn 
the world incomparably greater than was exereiml by the' 
most majestic female patriots of Paganism. Whatever may 
be thought of its theological piopriety, there can l>e little 
doubt that the Catholic revex'once for the ViigLn has done 
much to elevate and purify the ideal of woman, and to sofU;u 
the manners of men. It has,had an influence wliich the 
worship of the Pagan goddesses could nevej* {lossoss, for these 
had Ijeen almost dastiiute of moral lieauty, and especially of 
that kind of moral bciiuty which is jxeculiariy leminine. 

eustomary law of all Wcfctoru ‘ 8oe Troploag, tnjiuence (fu 
Eororo.’—Mnine’s Aucimt J^aw, p. ChruriianwHe tw ie JJroit, pp. 
224 . « 308 - 310 . 
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It supplied in a great measure the redeeming and ennobling 
element in that strange amal^m of religious, licentious, and 
military feeling which was formed around women in the age 
of chivalry, and which no succeeding change of habit or belief 
has wholly destroyed. 

It can hardly, 1 think, be questioned that in the great 
religious convulsions of the sixteenth century the feminine 
type followed Catholicism, while Frotes^tism inclined moi'e 
to the masculine type. Catholicism alone retained the 
Virgin worship, which at once reflected and sustained the 
firat. The skill with wliich it acts upon the emotions by 
music, and [minting, and solemn architecture, and imposing 
pageantry, its tendency to appeal to the imagination mther 
than to the reason, and to foster modes of feeling rather than 
modes of thought, its a.ssertiou of absolute and infallible 
certainty, above all, the manner in which it teach^ its 
vohiry to throw himself perpetually on authority, all tended 
in the sanie dlix3ction. It is the paii; of a woman to lean, it 
is the part of a man to sbind. A religion which prescriljes 
to the distracted mind unreasoning ftuth in an infalliblo 
Church, and to the troubled conscience an implicit trust in 
an ab.solving pih^sthood, has ever had an especial attraction 
to a feminine mind. A religion which recognises no authority 
between man and his Oimtor, which assei'ts at once the 
dignity and the duty of private judgment, and which, while 
deepening immeasui’ably the sense of individual rc.s|)onsihility, 
denudes religion of mei'etricious ornaments, and of most 
(esthetic aids, is pre-eminently a i*e%ion of men. Puritanisni 
is the most masculine form that Christianity has yet assumed. 
Its most illustrious teachers diftcrod from the Catholic 
saints as much in the moral type they displayed as in the 
.system of doctiiues they held. Catholicism commonly softens, 
while Pi'otestantism sti'engthena, the character; but the softness 
of the first often degenerates into weakness, and the strength 
of the second into hardness. Sinooi'ely Catholic Iflations are 
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f distingukhod for their rovei*ence, for their habitual and vivid 
pei-oeptiona of religious things, for the warmth of tlioir 
emotions, for a certain amiability of disposition, and a certain 
natural coui'tesy and refinement of manner that ai-o in¬ 
expressibly winning. Sincerely Protestant nations aro dis¬ 
tinguished for their love of truth, for their firm sense of duty, 
for the strength and the dignity of their character. Jx)yalty 
and humility, which %re especially feminine, ilourisli chiefly 
in the first; lilKjrty and self-assertion in the second. The 
firat are most prone to superstition, and the second to 
fanaticism. Protestantism, by purifying and dignifying 
marriage, conferred a great benefit upon women; but it must 
1)0 owned that neither in its ideal tyi)e, nor in the general 
tenor of its doctrines or devotions, is it as congenial to tlicir 
nature as the religion it superseded. 

Its complete suppression of the coiivontual system was 
also, I think, very fai* from a l)onelit to women or to the 
world. It would be impossible to conceive any institution 
more needed than one whicli would furnish a shelter for the 
many women who, from poverty, or domestic iinliappiness, 
or other causes, find themselves cast alone and luiprotected 
into the battle of life, which would secure them from the 
temptations to gross vice, and from the extremities of sufler- 
ing, and would convert them into agents of active, organised, 
and intelligent charity. Such an institution would be almost 
free frem the objections that may justly Ix) urged against 
monasteries, which withdraw strong men from manual la1)our, 
and it would largely mitigate the difliculty of providing lalxmi' 
and means of livelihood for single women, which is one of 
the most pressing, in our own day one of the most appalling, 
of social problems. Most unh^^pily for mankind, this noble 
conception was from the first perverted. Institutions that 
might have had an incalculable philanthropic value were 
based \i]K>n the principle of asceticism, which makes the 
sacrifice, net the promotion, of earthly happiness its aiin, and 
voi.. 11 . n n 
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binding vows produced mach misery and not a little vice, f 
The convent became the perpetual piison of the daughter 
whom a father was disinclined to endow, or of young girls 
who, under the impulse of a transient enthusiasm, or of a 
transient soitow, took a step which they never could retrace, 
and useless penances and contemptible siiperatitions wasted 
the ^ergies that might have been most beneficially employed. 
Still it is very doubtful whether, even in the most degraded 
period, the convents did not prevent more misery than they 
inflicted^ and in the Sisters of Charity the religious orders of 
Catholicism have produced one of the most perfect of all the 
types of womanhood. There is, as 1 conceive, no fact in 
modern history mom deeply to be deplored than that the 
Ileformers, who in matters of doctrinal innovations were 
often so timid, should have levelled to the dust, instead of 
attempting to regenerate, the whole conventual system of 
Catliolicism. 

The course of these observations has led me to transgress 
the limits assigned to this history. It has been, however, 
my object through this entira work to exhibit not only tie 
nature but also the significance of the moral facts I have 
recorded, by showing how they have affected the subsequent 
changes of society. I will conclude this chapter, and this 
work, by observing that of all the depaHments of ethics 
the questions concerning the relations of the sexes and the 
proper position of women are those upon the future of which 
there rests the greatest uncertainty. History tells us that, 
as civilisation advances, the charity of men becomes at once 
warmer and more expansive, their habitual conduct both 
more gentle and more temperate, and their love of truth 
more sincere; but it also warns us that in periods of great 
'intellectual enlightenment, and of great social refinement, 
the relations of the sexes have often been most anarchical. 
It is impossible to deny that the form which these relationB 
at pitment aesume has been very largely afiected by special 
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I'eligioiifl teaching, which, for good or for ill, ia rapidly 
waning in the sphere of government, and also, that certain 
recent revolutions in economical opinion and industrial 
enterpiise have a most profound beaiing upon the subject. 
The belief that a raiud inci'case of population is alway.s 
eminently beneficial, Vhich was long accepted as an axiom 
by both statesmen and moralists, and was made the basis of 
a large part of the Id^lation of the first and of the decisions 
of the second, has now been replaced by the directly opposite 
doctiine, that the veiy highest interest of society is not to 
stimulate but to restmin multiplication, diminishing tlie 
number of marriages and of children. In consequence of 
this belief, and of the many factitious wants that accompany 
a luxurious civilisation, a veiy large and inci easing proj)or- 
tion of women are left to make their way in life without any 
male protector, and the difiUcuIties they have to encounter 
through physical weakness have been most nnnatumlly and 
most fearfully aggravated by laws and custt)m8 which, rest¬ 
ing on the old assumption that every woman should be a 
•wife, habitually deprive them of the pecuniary and educational 
advantages of men, exclude them absolutely from very many 
of the employments in which they might oam a subsistence, 
encumber their course in others by a heartless ridicule or by 
a steady disapprobation, and consign, in consequence, nm\y 
thousands to the most extreme and agonising jHJvcrty, and 
perhaps a still larger number to the paths of vice. A t the 
same time a momentous revolution, the eficcts of which can 
as yet be but imperfectly descried, has taken place in the 
chief spheres of female indiistiy that remain. 'Ilje progress 
of machinery lias destroyed its domestic character. The 
distaff has fallen from the hand. The needle is Iwiing rapidly 
superseded, and the work which, from the day.s of ilomer to 
the present century, was accomplished in th^ centre of the 
family, has been transferred to the crowdexi manufactoxy.* 

' The risttlu of this change have been treated by Mifsa I'arkee 

B B 2 
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The probable coofiequences of these things are among tiie 
most important questions that can occupy the moi'alist or 
the philanthropist, but they do not fall within the province 
of the historian. That the pui'suita and education of women 
>vill bo considerably altered, that those alterations will bring 
with thorn some modifications of the type of character, and 
that the prevailing monil notions concerning the relations of 
the sexes will be subjected in many quaf tei-s to a severe and 
hostile criticism, may safely be predicted. Many wild 
theories will doubtless be propounded. Some real ethical 
changes may perhaps be effected, but these, if I mistake not, 
can only lie within definite and narrow limits. He who 
will seriously itjUect upon our clear perceptions of the 
diflerence between purity and impurity, upon the laws that 
govern our affections, and upon the interests of the children 
who ai*e born, may easily convince himself that in this, as in 
all other spheres, there are certain eternal moral landmarks 
which never (»n bo removed. 

in hor truly admirable little book better than by any other writexn 
called Essays <m Woman's Work, with whom I am acquainted. 
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AMERICA. By Alexls i>k Toique- 
Translated bj Hknky Rkkvb, 
P.C.L, 2 voh. Crown 8VO, 16'' 

Dickinson.— TH E DE V ELOPM ENT 
OF J»ARLIAMENT DURING THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. My C. 
Lowbs Dickinson, .M A. 8vo, 7«. Qfl. 

Falkiner.-STU1)1ES IN IRISH HIS¬ 
TORY AND BIOGRAPHY. Mainly of 
the Eighteenth Century, By C. Litton 
Falkinbr. 8vo, 12j(. hd net. 

Fitzmaurice. -CilAKLEs W1LLJAAl 
FERDINAND, Duke of Brunswick ; an 
Historical Study. By Ixird Edmond 
Fitzmaurice. With Map and 2 [Por¬ 
traits. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Froude (Jambs A.). 

THE HISTORY OF ENGIAND. from 
the E'all of Wolsey to the Defeat of 
, the SpanislwAriuada. 12 vols. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6{f. ^h. 

'THE DIVOR4JE OF CATHERINE OF 
ARAGON. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

THE SPANISH STORY OF THE AR¬ 
MADA, and other Essays. Crown 

«Te, 3s. U. 


Froude (James A.) 

THE ENGLiSlI IN IRELAND IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
3 vols. CYowu 8vo, 10>v. Grf. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIX¬ 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

Cabirii'f EtHtimi. Crown 8vo, 6 j(. 
tHuslralM EdiUnii. With 5 Photo¬ 
gravure Plate,s ami 10 other Hhiatra- 
tinn.s. fjarge Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
6s. net. 

‘ .S'»7 ver Lihru 11 / ’ Edit inn . Crown 

8VO, S'.’. Gtl. 

THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Crown 
Svo, 3v Uf/. 

SHOirr STUDIES O.N GKEA'I sub 
JECTS. 

Cnhuitt 4 vols, 21 >. 

' Sihri IjihntnC Kdtfii>n. I Vulh, Cl'. 
Svo, 3v. Gd, each. 

C.'ESAR ; a Sketch. Cr. Svo, 3s. 6d.. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRIT- 
INGS OF JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE. Elided by P. S. Au.BN, 
M.A. Crown Svo, •‘D. 6r/. 

Fuller. -EGVrr AND THE HINTER¬ 
LAND. By Fukdkiui' W. Fui.ler. 
With FioitUispieee aiiil Map of Egypt 
and the Sudan, Svo, lOi. 6'^. net. 

Qardiner (Samukl Uawhun, D.O.L., 
L1..1).). 

IH.STORy OF EN(fLAND, from the 
Acet sriion of Janie-i 1. to the Outhmik 
of the Civd War, 1003-1612. 10 vula, 
Crown Svo, 5 a net {>acli, 

A HISTORY OF THE <JREAT CIVIL 
WAR, 1642-1649. 4 vols. Crown Svo, 
0 . 1 , net eaeh. 

A HISTORY OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH AND THE PROTECT- 
OliATE. 16'91060. Vol I. 1619- 
1651. Witli If Maps, Svo, 2]rf. 
Vol. II 16.51 16.H. With 7 Maps. 
Svo, 21.S. Vol. J J1. 1651-16.56. With 
6 Map.s. Svo, 21A 

THE STUDENTS HISTORY OF ENID 
LAND. With 37S lllustationa. Cr. 
Svo, gilt top, 12s. ■ ' 

Also ik Thrive VulumeM^ price 4«. each. 
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G-ardiner (Samukl Rawson, D.C. L.,| 

LL. D. )—conliiiurd, 

WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS 
With 8 Illustration'^. Cr. 8vo, fw. ! 

CROMWELL’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 1 
Founded on Six Leoturea delivered in 
the University of Oxford. Crown 
8vo, 3s. M. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. With Frontis¬ 
piece. Crown 8vo, 5s. n(‘t. 


continued, 
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HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. * 

THE SUPPRESSION OFTH^AFltlCAN 
SLAVE TRADE TO THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, 1638-1870. By 
W. E. B. Do Bois, Ph.D. 8vo, 7s. U. 
THE CCft^TEST OVER THE RATIFICA¬ 
TION OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITU¬ 
TION IN MASSACHUSETTS. By S. 
B. Hardin^ A.M. 8vo, 6s. 

A CRITICAL*^STUDY OF NULLIFICA¬ 
TION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. By 

German Empire (The) of To- j wt wiTrvw ni? 

day: Outlines ol its Formation and NOMINAlIONS FOR 


Development. By ‘Veritas’. Crown 
8vo, 8.f. net. 

Graham.-ROMAN AFRICA ■ an Out¬ 
line of the History of the Roman Occupa¬ 
tion of North Africa, based chielly upon 
Inscriptions and Monumental Remains 
in that country. By Ai.kxanI)eh 
Graham, F.S.A., F.R,I.B.A. With i 
30 reproductions of Original Drawings j ' 
by the Author, and 2 Maps. 8vo, 16.s. j 
net. 


Greyille.-A JOURNAL OF 
REIGNS OF KING GEORGE IV.. 
'KING WILLIAM IV., AND QUEEN 
VICTORIA. By Charles G. F. Gbb- 
villR, formerly Clerk of the Council. 
8 vols. Crown 8vo, 3.s’, 6d. cacli. 

Groas.-THESOURCES AND LITERA¬ 
TURE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, from 
the Earliest Times to about 1485. By 
Charles Gross, J’h.D. 8vo, 18s. net. 

Hamilton.-HISTORICAL RECORD 
OF THE 14th (KING’S) HUSSARS, 
from A.D. 1715 to a.d. lfM)0. By Col¬ 
onel Henry Blackburne Hamilton, 
M.A., Christ Church, Oxford; late com¬ 
manding the Regiment. With 15 
Coloured Plates, 36 Portraits, etc., in 
Photogravure, and 10 Maps and Plans. 
Crown 4to, gilt edges, 42s. net. 

H1U.~LIBERTY DOCUMFJ^TS. With 
Contemporary Exposition and Critical 
Comments drawn from various Writ,ers. 
BaleGted and Prepared by Mabel Hill. 
Edited with an lutroductiou by Albert 
Bushnxll Hart, Pb,D. Large Crown 
8vo, 79 , Ufit-. 


FlOE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Frederick W. Dallinqeb, A.M. 
8vo, 7s. 6d, 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OP BRITISH 
MUNICIPAL HISTORY, including 
Gihis and Parliamentary Representa¬ 
tion. By Charles Gross, Ph.D. 8vo, 

12.S. 

LIBERTY AND FREE-SOIL 
PARTIES IN THE NORTH-WEST, 
i By Theodore C. Smith, Ph.D. 8vo, 

I 7s. 6d. 

the I the PROVINCIAL GOVERNOR IN 
rilE ENGLISH COLONIES 


OF 

.RTS 


NORTH AMERICA. By Eva: 
Bodtkll Greene. 8vo, 7s. 6<i. 

THE COUNTY PALATINE OF DUR¬ 
HAM : .a Study in Constitution^ 
History. By Gaillard Thomas Laps- 
LEY, Ph.D. 8vo, 10a. 6rf. 

THE ANGLICAN EPISCOPATE AND 
THE AMERICAN COLONIES. By 
Arthur Lyon Cross, i^li.D, 8vo, 
lO.'f. M. 


Historic Towns.— Edited by E. A. 
Freeman, D.C.L., ami Rev. William 
Hunt, M.A. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown Svo, 3.<f. 6d.. each, 

Oxford. By Bev. C. 


Biistul. By Rev. W. 
Hunt. 

Carlisle By .M.indell 
Creighton, U.D. 

Cinque Ports. By 
Montagu Burrows. 

Colchester. By Rev, 
E, L. Uutts. 

Exettir. By K. A 
Freeman. 

London. By Eev. W. 
Loftie. 


W. Boase. 


O. 


Winchester. By 
W. Kitchin, D.I 

Y'oryr By Rev. James 
Rmne. 

» 

New York. By Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt. 

'Boston (U.8.). By 
Henry Cabot Loc^e. 
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?Hunter.-A HISTORY OF BRITISH 
INDIA. By Sir William Wilson; 
Hunter, K.C.S.l., M.A,, LLD. I 
Vol. I.—Introductory to tlie Overthrow | 
of the Bnj'lisli in the Spice Archi-, 
pfclago, Ki'is. With 4 Map''.* 8vo, 18s'.! 
VoK II.—To the Union of the Old and i 
New CoinpaiiienS under the Karl of I 
Godolphii/s Award. y08. Svo, 16.x. | 

Ingram.—A CRITICAL EXAMlNA-j 
'nON OF IRISH HISTORY. From: 
the Elizabethan Conquest to the L<"gix-! 
lative Union of 1800. By T. DDNB.\it 
Ingram, LL.D. 2 vola. 8vo, 24.x. I 
Joyce.-A SHOUT HISTORY OF! 
IRELAND, from the Earliest Times to 
1603. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Crown 
Svo, IO 5 . 6rf. 

Kaye and Malleson.-HISTORY OF 
THE INDIAN MUTINY, I>i57-1858. 
By Sir John W. Kaye and Colonel G. 
B. Mali.k.son. With \nalyti(al Index 
and Maps and Plans 6 vols. (Jrown . 
Svo, 3.?. (v/. each 


Lecky.-(The Kt. Hon, William E. H.) 
— I'ontiuiird. 

HISTORY OP EUROPEAN .MORALS 
FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLE¬ 
MAGNE. 2 vol.s. Crown .Svo, 10.x. net. 

lIlsrORY OF THE RISE AND IN¬ 
FLUENCE OF 'i’ME SPIRIT OF 
RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 
vola. Crown .Svo, 10s. lu t. 

DEMOCRACY AND fJBERTY. 
Librar}/ Kditum. 2 voIh. 8vo, 36.x, 
Eilif-iini. 2 vols, Cr. Svo, lOx. 
not. 

Lowell.-G 0 V E R N M ENT.S AND 
P A R TI E S 1 N i; 0 N T I N E NA L 
EUROPE. By A. L.ywUK.xcK Lowkll. 
2 vol.s. Svo, 21.x. 

X| 

Luinadea’s Horse, Records of.~ 
Elided 1>\ H. 11. S. I’emisk With a 
Map, and inniierniis 1'otfrait.s and Ulus- 
tralioiis 111 the 'lV.\t. Ito. 


Kent.-THE ENGLISH RADICALS 
an Historii-al Sketch. By C, R. Roy- 
^lANCB Kent. Crown Svo, 7.x. ivl. 

Lang (Andrew). 

THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. 
With 6 Photogravure Plates (4 l*or- . 
* traits) and 1.") other lllu^tr.ationx. Svo, | 
18s. net. 


Lyneh.-THE WAR OF THECIVILL 
SATIONS; 131:1NG A REt'ORD OF 
‘A FOREIGN DEVIL’S’ EXPERI¬ 
ENCES WITH THE ALLIES IN 
CHINA R} Gkohoe Lynch, Sjieeial 
Corro.^lJfiiKletit ol the S/t/.i-iv, < ti- With 
Portrait .ttid 2l illu'li'fitioiis. (Town 
Svo, fix m-t. 


JAMES THE SIXTH AND THE 
GOW RIE M YSTERY. With Gowno’.x 
Coat ot Anns in colour, 2 Photo-' 
gravuro I’ortraits imd oilier Dlustra- j 
tious. 8vo, 12s. 6f/. net. | 

Laurie.—HISTORICAL SURVEY OF* 
PRE-CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By ; 
S. S. Laurie, A.M., LL.D. Crown' 
Svo, 7s. Qd. i 

Lecky.HThe Kt. Hon. Willi \m E. H.). ’ 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Library EdUuM. 8 voD, 8vo. V’^ols. 
I. and^, 1700-1760, 36y. Vol«. 1 
III. and IT., 1760-1784, 36.x. Vols. , 
V. amlTL, 1784-1793, 36.s. Vol.s.; 
VIJ. and VIII., 1793-1800, 36x. 

Gabind M.dUi<tn. England. 7 vols. 
Crown 8vo, Os. net each. IhblanD. 

6 vols. Crown 8vo, 6x. net each. 


Macaulay (Loud). 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LORD 

MACAULAY. 

‘ JuhfifiKi'j/i ' iOvoIs. Svo, 

6 ‘, each. 

Vol.. r-IV. illSl’ORY OF ENG¬ 
LAND, 

Vola, V.-VJI. ESSAYS, BIO¬ 
GRAPHIES, INDIAN PENAL 
CODE, CON3’R]BUTIONS TO 
KNIGHT’S ‘QUARTERLY 
.MAGAZINE’. 

Vol. VUr. SPEECHES, LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME, MlStjEI^ 
LANEOUS POEMS. 

Vols. IX. and X. THE LIFE AND 
LBrrEKHOF LORD MACAULAY, 
By Sir G. 0. Trbveltan, Bart. 
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Maoftulay (Loud) — continued. | Macaulay ( Lord) —contimted. 


TUB WOllKS. 

‘ A lhany ’ Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. Jjarge Crown 8vo, 3s. %d. 
each. 

Vols, f.-Vl. [nSTOllY OF ENG< 
LAND, Fr.OM THE ACCESSION 
OF JAMES TJIE SECOND. 

Vols. VII.-X. ESSAYS AND BIO¬ 
GRAPHIES. 

Vols, XI.-XII. SPEECHES, LAYS 
OF ANCIENT ROME, ETC., AND 
INDEX. 

Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. Post 8vo, 
£4 16s. 

Library Edition. .6 vols. -Svo, ^4. 

HISTORY OP ENGLAND FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE 
SFrCOND. 

I*opul(i,r Edi/ioii. 2vol.s. Cr. Svo, .6s-. 
Student's Edition. 2 vols. Cr. Svo, Pi-s. 
Peojdc'.'i Edition. 4 voLs. Cr. Svo, 16.s. 

‘ Albany' Editinn. With 6 Portraits. 
6 vols. Largo Crown Svo, 'is. (id. 
each. 

Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Post Svo. 
48^. 

'•Edinburgh' Edition. 4 vols. Svo, 
6s. eacli. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS,WITH LA YS OP ANCIENT 
ROME, ETC., ill 1 volume. 

Pop'idar Eddion. Crown Svo, 2s. M. 

‘ Sifivr l.dtrary ' Eddion. With 
Pol trait and 4 lllustration.s to the 
' LaysCrown Svo, 3.s’. M-. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 

Student’s Edition. 1 vol. Cr. Svo, 
6s. 

Peoples Edition. 2 vols, Crown 
Svo, Ss. 

* Trerelyaii' Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, iis. 

Otbrnd Edition. 4 vols. Post Svo, 
24.». 

‘ Eilttdfui'ffh’ Edition. 3 vols. Svo, 
( is . smoIj. 

Library Edition. 3 vols. Svo, 36.». 


ESSAYS, which may be had separately, 
sewed, 6<i!. each ; cloth, Is. each. 
Addison and Walpole. Frederic the Oreat. 
Croker’s Bosweir,s Ranke and Gladstone. 

Johnson faird Bacon. 

Ilallam’s* Constitu- Lord Clive. 

tional Iliatfcry Lord Byron, and The 

Warren Hastings. ('oinic Dramatists 

The Earl of Chatham of the Restoration. 
(Two Essays)* 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
SPEECHF^S, AND POEMS. 

Popular Edition. Crown Svo, 2s, 6rf. 
Cminet Editwn. 4 vols. Post Svo, 24s. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF LORD MACAUI.AY. Edited, 
with Occasional Notes, by the Right 
Hon. Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, Bart. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Mackinnon (James, Ph.D,). 

THE HISTORY OF EDWARD THE 
THIRD. Svo, 18s. 

THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF 
THE FRENCH MONARCHY. 8vo, 
21s, net. 

Mallet.-MALLET DU PAN AND 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
Hkknard Matj-kt. Witli Photogravure 
Portrait. Svo, 12s. <od. 

May.— THE CONSTITUTIONAL HTS- 
T(JHY OF ENGLAND since the Ac- 
ce.ssion of George HI. 1760-1870. Biy 
Sir Thomas ErskinbMay, K.C.B. (Ixird 
Farnborough). 3 vols, Cr. Svo, 18s. 

Merivale (Ohaih.es, D.D.). 

HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 
THE EMPIRE. 8 vols. Crown Svo, 
3s. Gti. each. 

THE FALL OF THE ROMAN RF^ 
PUBLIC: a Short History of the Last 
Century of the Commonwealth. 12nio, 
7s. 6<f. 

GENERAL HLSTORY OF ROME, 
from the Foundation of the City to 
the Fall of Angu.stulus, B.c. 753-4..D. 
476, With 5 Maps. Cr. Svo, 7s. Gd. 
Montague.-TnE EUIMENTS OF 
ENGLISH CONSTIT^TONAL HIS- 
TORY. By F. C. ftoNTAOUS, M.A. 
Crown Svo, 3.s'. 0</. ^ 

1 Nasli.-TIIE GREAT FAMINE AND 
I ITS CAUSES. By Vadoh-aw Nash. 

I With 8 Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author, and a Map of India 
showing the Famine Area. Or. Svo, 9$, 
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^DweuB College Essays.— Edited by 
T. P. Tout, ICa., Professor of History 
in the Owens College, Vict<mii Univer¬ 
sity, and Jamks Tait, M.A., Assistant 
Lecturer in History. With 4 Maps, 8vo, 
12j. 6d. not. • 

Powell and Trevelyan. — THE 
PEASANTS’ RISING AND THE LOD 
LARDS: a Collection of Unpublished 
Documents. Edited by Bdoar Powell 
and G. M. 1’bbvblyan. 8vo, 6 .?. net. 

Randolph.— THE LAW AND POLICY 
OP ANNEXATION^ with Special Refer¬ 
ence to the Philippines; together with 
Observations on the Status of Cuba, • Ry 
Carman F. Randolph. 8vo, 9s. not. 


Smith. —CARTHAGE AND THE 
CARTHAGINIANS. By R. BoswoBfH 
Smith, M.A. With Maps, Plans, etc. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

Stephens.—A UISTORt, OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. 
Mouse Stephens. 8vo. Vols. I. audll. 
18s. each. 

Sternberff.-MY EXPERIENCES OF 
THE BOER WAR, By Adalbert 
Count Stbunbeko. With Protace by 
Lieut.-Col. (}. F. R. Hkndkusun, CY. 
8vo, 5.-?. net 


Rankin (Reginald). 

TUB MARQUIS D’ARGENSON AND 
RICHARD THE SECOND. 8vo, 
10s. 6c^. net. 

A SUBALTERN'S LET'l'ERS TO HIS 
WIFE. (The Boer War.) Cr. 8vo. 
3s, M. 

Ransome.— THE RISE OF CONSTI¬ 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN ENG¬ 
LAND. By CVRiL Ransome, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Stubbs. - HISTORY OF THE UNI¬ 
VERSITY OF DUBLIN. By J, W. 
Stl'uus, 8 VO, 1‘Av, 

Stubbs.- -n 1ST()HICAL INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE ‘ROLLS SERIES’, 
By WiLi.iAM Stitiibb, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Oxford and Iteglue I’rofessor 
of Mo(lern Hi.tory in the University. 
Collected anti Editisl by AuTilUR 
HAh.>,VLL, M.A, 8vo, l‘2.^. (id. net. 


Sdbbohm (Frederic, LL.D., F.S.A.) 
THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COM¬ 
MUNITY. With 13 Maps and Plates. 
8vo, 16«, 

• TRIBAL CUSTOM IN ANGLO- 
SAXON LAW being an E.ssay 
supplemental to (1) ‘ 'J’he English 
Village Cominunity,’ (2) 'The 'IVibal 
System in Wales 8vo, 18s. 

Soton-Karr.—THE CALL TO ARMS, 
1900-1901; or a Rc\iew of the Irnpcriai 
Yeomanry Movement, anti some subjects 
connected therewith. By Sir Hknut 
RbtoN-Karr, M. P. With a Fron t ispi eee 
byR. Caton WOODVILLE. Cr. 8vo,5«. net. 

Shaw.— A HISTORY OF THE ENG¬ 
LISH CHURCH DURING THE CIVIL 
WARS AND UNDER THE COMMON 
WEALTH. 1640-1660. By Wm. A. 

‘ Shaw, Litt.]|X 2 vols. 8vo, 36.v. 

Sheppard^ THE OLD ROYAL 
PALACE or WHITEHALL. By 
Edgar Sheppard, D.D., Sub-Dean of 
H.M. Chapek Royal, Sub-Almoner to 
the King. With 6 Photogravure Platea 
and 83 other Illustratioas, Medium 
870 , 21 e. net. 


Sutherland -THE HISTORY OP 
AUS'I’RALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
from 1606 - 1900. B\ Alexander 
Suthekland, M.A., and Gkghgk 
Sutherland, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2^. 6rf. 

Taylor.—A STUDENT'S MANUAL 
OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. By 
Colontd Mkadow.s Taylur, C.S.I., etc. 
Crown 8 VO, 7.'.’. (id. 

Thomson. - CHINA AND THE 
POWER.S: aNarrativeot tlieOutbreakof 
1900. By H. C. Thomson. With2Mapa 
anti 29 Hhi.stration.s. 8vt), 10«. 6f/. net. 

Todd. -PA R 1.1 AM ENTARY GOVERN¬ 
MENT IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
By Alpulu.s Todd, LI. 1 .D. 8vi>, 30i, net. 

Trevelyan.-THE AMERICAN RE¬ 
VOLUTION. Part I. 1766-1776. By 
Sir G. O. TitavitLY^N, Bart. 8vo, Iftj. 

Trovelyan.-ENGLAND INTHE AGE 
OF WYCLIFFE. By Obobgk Macau¬ 
lay Trkvbltan. 8vo, lli^. 
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Wakeman and Hassall.—ESSAYS 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY. Edited hy Henry Ofpley 
Wakbman, M.A., aiul Arthur Has- 
BALL, M.A. Crown 8 vo, Bir. 

Walpole.—HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
GREAT WAR IN 1815 TO 1858. By 
Sir Spinceu Walpole, K.C.B. 6 vols. 
Crown 8 vo, 6 ji. eacli. 


Wylie (James Hamilton, M.A.). « 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV. 4 vols. Crown 8 vo. 
Vol. I., 1399-1404, 10 a 6 rf. Vol. IL, 

]405-1406, 16.S. {init of print). Vol. 
HI., 1407-1411, 15s. Vol. IV., 1411- 
1413, 21a, 

THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO 
THE DE 4 TII OF JOHN HUS. Cr. 
8 vo, 6 s. net. 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, etc. 


Bacon.—TH R LETTERS A Nt) LIFE OF 
FRANCIS BACON, INCLUDING ALL 
HIH OCCASIONAL WORKS. Edited 
by James* Si’KDDiNy. 7 vols. 8\o, 

Baaehot. - H l 0 G R A F H l C A L 
STUDIES. By Walter Baokhot. 
Crown 8 vo, 3*’. %d. 

BERNARDS (THE) OF ABJNGTON 
AND NETHER WlNCllENDON : a 
I’amily History. By Mrs. Napier 
HlGdlN,^. 2 VOI.S. 8vo. 

Blount.—THE MEMOIR.S OF SIR 
EDWARD BLOUNT, K.C.B., etc. 
Edited by Stuart J. Reiu, Author of 
‘ Tin) Life anil 3’inics of Sydney Siiutli,’ 
etc. Willi 3 Fhoto|iTimire Flatos. 8vo, 

10. s% CiA net. 

Bowen.— EDWARD BOWEN: A 
.MEMOIR. By the Rev. the Hon. W. 
E. Bowen. With Appendices, 3 Fhoto- 
pravure Portraits and 2 other Ilhustra- 
tions. 8 vo, 12.S. M. net. 

Carlyle.—I’llOMAS CARLYLE : A 
History of liis Life. By James Anthony 
Frodde. Crown 8 vo. 1795-1835. 2 
vols. Is. 1834-1881. 2 vols. Is. 

Crozier.—MY INNER JJFE : being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and 
Autobiography. By John Beattie 
Crozier, LL.D. 8vo, 14.*-. 

Dante. -TllE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
DANTE ALLIGHIERI: being an lu- 
trodnctioii to the Study of the ‘ Diviiia 
Coniniedia'. By the Bov. J. F. HoQan, 
D.l). With Portrait. 8 vo, 12^. 6 <if. 

Danton.— LIFE OF DANTON. By A. 

11. Bbebly. With Portraits. Cr. 8 vo, 65 . 

Do Bode. —THE BARONESS DE 
BODE, 1776-1803. By Wiluam S. 
Cbildb-Pbhbbrton. With 4 Photo- 

K t,nxn PortraiU and other Illnitrations. 
0 , top, ISf. dd. nit. 


Erasmus. 

life and LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 
By James Anthony Fhouue. Crown 
8vo, 'As. ivi. 

THE El'lSTLES OF ERASMUS, from 
Ills earliest Letters to his Fitty-tirst 
Year, arranged in Order of Time. 
English QVanslation.s, with a Com¬ 
mentary. By Francis Morgan 
Nichols. 8vo, 186‘. net. 

Faraday.-FARADAY AS A DIS¬ 
COVERER. By John Tyndall. Crown 
8VO, 3s. 6fL 

Fdnelon : hi.s Friends and his Enemies, 
1651-1715. By E. K. Sanders. With 
Portrait. 8vo, 10.v. 6d. ® 

Pox.—THE EARLY illSTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the 
Right lion. Sir G. O. TueyblyaN, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 3.s’. 6 r/. • 

Proude.-HUllKELL FROUDE; Some 
Reprints and Reprinted Comments. 
With a Biographical Preface by the 
Editor, L. 1. Guiney. With Illustra¬ 
tions. 8vo. 

Granville. - SOM E RECORDS OF 
TiiE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her 
Grand-daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Old¬ 
field. With 17 Portraits. 8vo, gilt top, 
16s. net. 

Grey.-MEMOIR OF SIR GEORGE 
GREY, BART., G.C.B.. 1799-1882. 
By Mandbll Creighton, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of liondon. With 3 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, ft* net. 
Hamilton.- LIFE OF jSllR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. BvR. P. 4 IRAVEB. 8vo, 
3 vols. 16s. each. Addendum. 8vo, 
dd. sewed. 

Harrow School Begister (The), 
1801 ■ 1900. Second Edition, 1901. 
Edited by M, G. Dauoush, Barriiter- 
at-Law. 8to, 16f. net 
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• Biography, Personal Memoirs, 

Havelock. — MEMOIRS OF SIR 
HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By 
John Clark Marshman. Cr.8vo,3s.6<L 
Haweis.— MY MUSICAL LIFE. By 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 

Crown 8v'o, 6.?. net. * 

Hunter. —THE LIFE OF SIR 
WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 

K.C.S.I.. M,A.. LL.D. •Author of ‘A 
History of British India,’ etc. By 
Francis Henry Srrinb, F.S.S. With 
6 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 4 other 
Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. not, ] 

JackBon.-STONEWALL JACKSON] 

AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. i 
By Lieut,-Col. G. F. R, Henderson, i 
With 2 l^ortraits and 33 Maps and j 
Plans. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, IGs. net. | 
Kielmansegge. — DIARY OF A 
JOURNEY TO ENGliAND IN THE: 

YEARS 1761-1762. By Comil Fhkdb- ' 

RICK Kielhanseour. Witli 4 lllustra- 
tions Crown 8vo, .''w. net. 

Lieven. -LETTERS OF DOROTHEA, 

PRINCESS LIEVEN, DURING HER 
RESIDENCE IN LONDON, 1812-1334. 

Edited l>y Lionel G. Rohinson. With 
% Photogravure Portraits. 8vo, 14s. net. 

Luther. —LIFE OF LUTHER. By 
Julius Kostlin, With 62 Illustra¬ 
tions and 4 Faesimiles of MSS. Crown 
• 8vo, 3s. Qd. 

Macaulay.—THE LIFE AND LET¬ 
TERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By the 
Right Hon. Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Popular Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 

2 s. 6(i. 


etc.— continued. 


Meade.— GENERAL SIR RICHARD 
MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY 
STATES OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA. By Thomas Hrnrt 
Thornton. With Portrait, Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 10.s. 6rf. net. 

Morris. -THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS, By J. W. Maokail. With 
2 Portraits and 8 other Illustratious 
by E, 11. New, etc. 2 vols. fjarge 
Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

On the Banks of the Seine.—By 

A. M. F,, Aiithore.'is of * Foreign Courts 
and Foreign HomesCrown 8vo, 6s. 

Paget.— MEMOIRS AND I.ETTERSOP 
.SIR JAMES PAGET. Edited by 
Stei'HEN Paokt, one of hi.s moils. With 
6 PortnvitH (3 Photogravures) and 4 
other llliistratioiiM. Hvo, 12.s. 6tL net. 

Place. -THE RIFE OF FRANCIS 
PLACE, 1771-1854. By Graham Wal- 
LAS, M.A. With 2 Porti'nita. 8vo, l!^. 

Powys.-- PASSAGES FROM THE 

DIARIES OP MRS 1‘HILIP LYBBE 
POWYS, OF HARDWICK HOUSE, 
OXON. 17.5G-1SOH. Evlited l>y Emily 
J, Climenson. 8vo, gilt top, 16s, 

R&makWShna: hm Lite and Sayings. 
By the Right Hon. F. Max MPllkr. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Rich.— MARY RICH, COUNTESS 
OE WARWK^K (162.5 - 167X) : Her 
Family and Friend-^. By C. Fkll 
Smith. With 7 I’hotograviire I’ortraits 
and 0 other llhiatratioiis. 8vo, gilt top, 
18s. net. 


Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 12!.. 
‘ Edinburgh ’ Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 
6 s. each. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, .36s. 
Max MUller (F.) 

THE LIFE AND LETrER-S OF THE 
RIGHT HON. FRIEDRICH MAX 
mClLER. Edited by hi-i Wife. With 
Photogiavure Poi traits and other 
Illustraticw. 2 vols 8vo, S’Js. net. 
MY AUTOBWGRAPHY : a Fragment. 

Witli 6 Portraits. 8vo, 12s. Qd. 
AULD LANG SYNE. Second Series. 
8 vo, 10s. Qd. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK¬ 
SHOP. Vol. II. Biographical Essays. 
Crown 8 vo, 5#. 


Rochester and other Literary 
Rakes of the Court of Charles 
II., with some Account of their 
Surroundings. Bv the .\uthor of 
‘The liife of .Sir Koimlm Digby,’ ‘The 
Rife of a Png,’ el';. SVitb 1.0 Poitraits. 
8 vo, I6y 

Romanes.-TME RIFE AND LET- 
TEKS OF GEORG E .JOHN ROMANES, 
M.A., RR.1)., F.R.H, Written ami 
Edited by hn WiiE. With Portrait 
and 2 lllnstialions. Crown 8vo, 6«. net. 

Russell. - .SWARLOWFIEId) AND 
rrS OWNERS. By Co.vstancr, Rady 
RU8.SBLL of .Swallowlield Park. With lo 
Photogravure i’ortraits aufl 36 other 
Illuatratioqa. 4to, gilt edge«, 42*. net 
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Seebohm.— THE OXFORD REFOR¬ 
MERS—JOHN COLET, ERASMUS, 
AND THOMAS MORE : a History of 
their Fellow-Work. By Fbbdbbic 
Sbbbohm. 8 vo, 14^ 

8bakeBpeare.-0UTLJNBS OP THE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J, 0. 
Halliwbll-Phillipiu With lllHstra- 
tions and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 
8 vo, 2L«. 

Tales of my Father.— By A, M. F. 

Author of ‘ Foreign Courts and Foreign 
Homes,’ and ' On the Banks of the 
Seine Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tallentyre.-THE WOMEN OP THE 
SALONS, and other French Portraits. 
By S. 0. Tallbnttbb. With 11 Photo¬ 
gravure Portraits. 8vo, 10s. 6rf. net. 

Victori|i, Queen, 1819-1901. By 
Richard R. Holmbs, M.V.O., F.S.A. 
Librarian to the Queen. With Photo¬ 
gravure Portrait. Or. 8vo, gilt top, 5s, 
net. a, 

Walpole. - SOME UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS OP HORACE WALPOLE. 
Edited by Sir Spbncer Wali’OLB.K.C.B. 
With 2 Portraits. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6ci. net. 

Wellington. -LIFE OF THE DUKE 
OF W K.L1NGTON. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleio, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, etc. 


Arnold.- SEAS AND LANDS. By Sir 
Edwik a wnold. W ith 71 J Iluatrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Baker (Sir S. W.}. 

EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With 
6 Tllustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s, (id. 

THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN 
CEYLON. With 6 illustrations. 
Crown 8VO, 3s, Gd. 

Ball (JcHH). 

THE ALl’JN E GUIDE. Reconstructed 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine 
Club by W, A. B, Coolidok. 

Vol. 1., THE WESTERN ALPS ; the 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 
Valley, from the Col do Tonda to 
the Simplon Pas.s. With 9 New and 
Revised Maps. Crown 8vo, 12.s. net. 

HINTS AND NOTES. PRACTICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC, FOR TRAVEL- 
LER.S IN THE ALPS: being a re¬ 
vision of the General Introduction to 
the ‘ Alpine Guide Crown 8vo, 3.'*. 
net 

Bent.— THE RUINED CITIES OF MA- 
SHONALAND: Injing a Record of 
Excavation and Exploration in 1891. 
By J. Thbddohe Bunt. With 117 H- 
loatratioDS. Crown 8vo, 3«, 6dl. 


Brassey (The Late Lady). 

A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’; 
OUR HOME ON THE OCEAN FOB 
ELEVEN MONTHS. 

(Jabimt Edition. With Map and 66 
lllu.strations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
7.^. 6rf. 

‘Silver Library' Edition. WithTBd 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 60 Illus¬ 
trations. 4to, Gd. sewed. Is. cloth. 
School Edilion. With 37 Illustra¬ 
tions. Pep., 2s. cloth, or 3a. white 
parchment. 

SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE 
EAST. 

Popular Edition. With 103 Illus¬ 
trations. 4to, Gd. sowed, 1«. cloth. 

IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, 
AND THE ‘ROARING FORTIES’. 
Cahiiid Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
Is. Gd. 

Fountain (Paul). 

THE GREAT DESERTS AND 
I FORES'rS OF NOR^ AMERICA. 
With a Preface by#V. H. HudbON, 
Author of 'The NaAuralist in la 
Plata,’ etc. 8vo, 9«. Gd. net. 

THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND 
FORESTS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
With Portrait and 7 lUustrations. 
8 vo, 10«. Gd. 
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Froude (Jambs A.). 

OCEANA; or England and her Colon¬ 
ies. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
8 vo, Sts. 6 £^. 

THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST IN¬ 
DIES ; or, the Bow of UTysses. With 
9 Illustrations. Crown 8 \o, '2s. 
hoards, 2 s. cloth. 

Grove. ~ SEVENTY - ONE ' DAYS’ 
CAMPING IN MOROCCO. By l.ady 
Grove. With Photogravure Portrait 
and 32 Illustrations I'roui Photographs. 
8 vo, 7 s. 6d. net. 

Haggard. —A WINTER PILGRIM¬ 
AGE : Being an Account of Travels 
through Palestine, Italy and the Islanil 
of Cyprus, undertaken in the year 1!^00. 
By H. Rider Haooard. With 31 
Illustrations from PhoDjgraphs. Oowii 
8 vo, gilt top, 12 s. 6d. net. 

Heathcote.—ST. KILDA. By Nor¬ 
man Tla.\THCOTE. With 80 Illustrations 
from Sketches and Photographs ot the 
People, Scenery and Birds, by the 
Author. 8 vo, 10s. M. net. 

Howitt.— VISITS TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES. Old Halls, Battlefields, 
Scenes, illustrative of Striking Pas.sages 

• in English History and Poetry, By 
William Howitt, With 80 lllu.itra- 
tions. Crown 8 vo, 3s. Gd. 

Knight (E. F.). I 

WITH THE ROYAL TOUR : a Narra-1 
tive of the Recent Tour of the Duke and j 
Duchess of Cornwall and York through 
Greater Britain. With 16 Illustni-1 
hons and a Map. Crown 8 vo, net. I 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERTE';' 
the Narrative of a search for 'I’rea- 
aure on the Desert 14(111(1 ot Trinidad. 
With 2 Mans and 2.3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8 vo, 3s, 64. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES >H 1 ET : a 
Narrative^ Recent Travel in Kash -1 
mir, Westeiw Tibet, Balti.stan, Ladak, j 
Gil^t, and the adjoining Countries. | 
Ww a Map and 54 illustrations.: 
Crown 8vo, 3«. 6tf. j 

THE ‘ FALCON * ON THE BALTIC ■ a | 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen ; 
in a Tbree-Tonner. V^ith 10 Fml* 
page Hlturtratlona. Cr. 8 vo, 8 a. 6d. j 


Lees.— PEAKS AND PINES: another 
Norway Book. By J. A. Lees. With 
63 Illustrations and Photographs. Cr. 
8 VO, 6 s. 

Lees and Clutterbnck.— B.C. 1887: 
A RAMBLE IN BRtTiSli COLUM BJA. 
By J. A. Leks and W. ,1. Ciattkhbdok. 
Witii Map and 75 Hill'd,rations. Crown 
8 vo, 3s'. 6 f/. 

Lynch. —ARMENIA: Travels and 
Studic.s. By 11. F. B. Lynch. With 
197 lllu'drations (some in lints) repro¬ 
duced Irorii Photographs and Sketches 
by the Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a 
Bibliography, and a Map ot Armenia 
and adjacent countries. 2 vols. Medium 
8 vo, gilt top, 42i(. net. 

Nansen. -THE FIRST CROSSING OP 
GREEN LAND. By FbIdwok NakbkN. 
WRU 143 nLn 5 traUoji.s and a Map. Cr, 
8 vo, 3 . 9 . 6 f^. 

Rice.-OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON 
NATIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE. By 
Stanley P, Rice, liuhan Civil Service. 
vSvo, 10 . 9 . tkl. 

Smith.— CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH 
isfd'is. By W. P. IUhkbtt Smith. 
With lllu.strations and numerous Plans. 
Part I. ENtilj.ANU. Idmo, 3.v. net. 
Part Jl. WALES AND IRELAND. 
16ino, 3.V, net. 

Spender.-TWO VVINTFHIS IN NOR¬ 
WAY ; being an Account of Two 
llniiday.s sjamt on Snow-dluw's and in 
Sleigh Driving, and including an Ex¬ 
pedition to the Laj»p.s. By A. EDMUND 
SfENDER. With to Illustrations from 
PhotograpliH. Hvo, 10 j(. 64. net. 
Stephen.- THE PLAYGROUND OF 
EUROPE (The Alps). By S/r Leslie 
Stei'HEN, K.C.B. With 4 IllustratioDs. 
(V. 8 VO, 35. 64. 

Three in Norway. By Two of them. 
With a Map and ,aJ II In strati oijb. Cr. 
8 vo, 2s, hoiud.s, '2s 64. cloth. 

Tyndall (John). 

THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: 
With 61 llUotratioDH. Crown 8 vo, 
d.s, 64. net. 

HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE 
.ALPS. With 7 llluatratious. Cr. 
8 vo, 6s. 6d. net 

WillarcU-THB LAND OF THE 
LATINS. By Ashton R. Wiliard. 
With 11 lllustratiotis from Photographs, 
(frown 8yo, 5s. nsi 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by Hia Grack theS(Eiqhth) DUKEtOF^BEAUFORT, K.G., and 

A. E. T. WATSON. 


ARCHERY. By 0. J. Ix)N 0 Man, Col. 
H. Walrond, Miss fjKGH, etc. With 
li Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 Illus¬ 
trations ill the Text. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 
6 if. net; hall-boiind,Avith gilt top, 9*-. net. 

ATHLETICS. By Montagdb Shbar- 
MAN, W. BKACHER 'I’HOMAS, W. RYE, 
etc. With 12 Plates and 37 llliustra- 
tioiis in the Text. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 6 a. 
net; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 

BIO GAME SHOOTING. By Clive 
Philupes-Wolley. 

Vol. f. Aeiuca and America. 
With Contributions by Sir Samuel 
W. Baker, W, C. O-swell, F. C. 
Selous, etc. With 20 Phites and 67 
11 lustrations in the IVxt. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth, 6.S-. net; hall-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. not. 

Vol. IJ. Eubopk, Asia, and the 
Arctic Regions. With Contri¬ 
butions bv Lieut.-Colonel R. Hebrr 
Percy, Major Algernon C. Heber 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and ,66 
llluHtratioua in the Text. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth, 6 . 1 , net; half-bound, with gilt 
,, top, 9s. net. 

BILLIARDS. By Maior W. Broadfoot, 
R.E., A. 11. Boyd, W. J. Ford, 
etc. With 11 Plates, 19 Illustrations 
in the Text, and niinieroins Diagrams. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth, 6 s. net; half-hound, 
with gilt top, 9.'(. net. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox, Charles Richardson, 
etc. With 20 Plates and 66 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 6 s. net; 
halt-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net, 

CRICKET. By A. G, Steel, the Hon. 
R. U. Lyttelton, A, Lang, W. G. 
Grace, etc. With 13 Plates and 62 Illus¬ 
trations in the Text. CYowii 8 vo, cloth, 
6 s. net; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s, net. 

CYCLING. By the Earl op Albemarle 
and G. I^acy Hillieu. With 19 11ate.<i 
and 44 Illustrations iu the Text. Crown 
8 vo, cloth, 6 s. uet; hali'-bound, with 
glU top, 9s. net. 


DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, etc. 
With Mlisical Examples, and 38 Full- 
page Plates*and 93 Illustrations in the 
Text. Cr. 8 vo, cloth, 6 s. net; half¬ 
bound, with top, 9s. net. 

DRIVING. By His Grace the {Eighth) 
Duke op Beaufort, K.G., A. E. T. 
Watson, etc. With 12 Plates and 64 
lllu.strations in the Text. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth, 6 s. uet; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9.S. net. 


FENCING, BOXING AND WREST¬ 
LING. By Walter II. Pollock, F. 
C. Grove, etc. With 18 Plates and 24 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth, 6 s. uet; half-bouud, with gilt top, 
9.S. uet. 


FISHING. By H. Cholmondelby- 
Pennbll. 

• 

Vol. I.-— Salmon and Trout. With 
Contribution.s by H. R. Francis, 
Major .1 OUN P. Trahern e, etc. With 
9 Plates and numevous Illustrations 
Tackle, etc. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. net; half¬ 
bound, with gilt top, 9s, uet, 

Vol. 11.— Pike AND Other Coarse Fish. 
With Coutributions by William 
Senior, G. Christopher Davis, etc. 
With 7 Plates and numerous Illustra¬ 
tions of Tackle, etc. Cr. 8 vo, cloth, 6 s. 
uet; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 

FOOTBALL.—By Montague Shearman, 
W. .J. Oakley, Frank Mitchell, etc. 
With 19 Plates and 35 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 6 s. net; 
half-bound, with gilt to^^s. net. 

GOLF. By Horace G. ^Idtohinson, 
the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P„ 
Andrew Lang, etc. With 34 Plates 
and 56 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8 vo, cloth, 6 s. net; halt-bound, with 
gilt top, 9«. uet. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— 

Edited by His Grace the (Eighth) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 

A. B. T. WATSON. 


HUNTING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 
Duke of Beaufort, I^owhray 
Morris, G, H. Longman, etc. With 5 
Plates aiul 64 Illustrations in the Te.xt. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, (is. inj),; hall-hound, 
with gilt top, 9#. net. 

MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIVING. By 
Alfred C. Harmwouth, the Hon. 
John Scott-Montagu, etc. With 1,1 
Plates and 13t5 lllnstr.ations m the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 9*'. net; halt'-hound, 
Vis. net. A Cloth Box lor u.se when 
Motoring, price 2v. net. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent, 
the Right Hon. .1, Bryce, M.P., Sir 
Martin Conway, etc. With 13 Plates 
and 91 Ilhistr.ation.s in the Text, (trowu 
8vo, cloth, t)A'. not; halt-honnd, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 

POETRY OP SPORT (THE). Selected 
by Hedlby Peek. With 32 l^lates and 
#4 lllu.strHtioii» in the Text. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net ; half-lRmi)<l, with gilt 
top, 9.S', net. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl ok Sukfolk and Bkbk- 
SHIBE, W. G. Craven, the lion. F. 
Lawley, etc. With Froutcspiece and 66 
lllustratioua in the Text. ( ’r. 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net; half-bound, with gilt top, 9.',. net. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Mohay Brown, T. 
F. Dale, the late Duke op Beaufort, 
etc. With 18 PlatcH and 41 Illustra¬ 
tions in the Text. Crown 8\o, cloth, 6s. 
net; half-bound, witli gilt top, 9s. net. 

ROWING. By R. P. P. Rowe and C. M. 
Pitman, etc. With 7.6 lllu.stratioiifl. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6.s. net; half-bound, 
with gilt tofJj^s. net. 

SEA FlSHINil. By John Bickkrdvkb, 
Sir H. W. Gorb-Booth, Alfred C. 
Habhsworth, and W. Srnioh. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 176 Illustrations 
iu the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; 
balf-ltoand, with top, 9 f. net i 


SHOOTING. 

Vol. I.- Field and Covert. By Lord 
Walsinoham, Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart., etc. With 11 Plates 
and 96 Illustrations in tlie Text. 
Crown .Svo, clotli, 6s. net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 

Vol. H. -Moor and Marsh. By 
Lord Walsinoham, Sir Ralph 
Paynk-Gallwby, Bart,etc. With 8 
Plate.s and 57 111 nitrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, dotli, 6.',. nut; Inilf-boimd, 
with gilt top, Ui. net. 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANING. 
By ,1. M. Heathuote, (J. G. Tebbott, 
t! Maxwell Witham, etc. With 12 
Plates ami 272 lllnstratiomi in the Text. 
Grown 8vo, <'Iotli, (w. net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9.V. net. 

SWIMMING. By Am uibald Sinolair 
and William Henky. With 13 Plates 
and 112 lllustralious in the'I'oxt. Cr. 
Svo, e.lotii, 6,y. net; half-bound, with 
gilt top, 9v. net. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKhTPS 
AND FIVES. By J. M. and 0. G. 
Hea’i'iiuotb, E. U. Pi-kydell-Bouvebib. 
the Hon. A. Lyttelton, etc. With 12 
Idatea and 67 Illuetratiuns iu the Text 
Crouu Svo, cloth, 6s. nut; half-boiuid, 
with gilt top, 9 a. net. 

YACHTING. 

Vol. 1.- Cruising, Construotion of 
Yachts, Yacht Racino Rulee, 
FirnNo-OuT, etc. By Sii Edward 
S uj i.iva.n, Bart., the Earl ok I^m- 
lUiOKE, Loud BnAssEY, K.C.B., etc. 
With 21 i'lates and 93 Hluiitrations 
in the Text, Grown Svo, doth, (U. 
net; hall-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 

Vol. I J. —Yacht Clubs, Yachting nf 
America and the Colonies, Yacht 
Kactno, etc. By 11. T. Pbitohitt, 
the Marquis ok UUKFEBm and Ava, 
K.l*., etc. With 36 Platea and 160 
Illuatrations in the Text. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 
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FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by A. E. T. WatsON. 

Crown 8vo, price 5s. each Volume, cloth. 

The Viilvmes are also issued half-hound in LedtOwr, vnth gilt top. Price 

Is. M. net each. 


THE PA RTRIDGE. Natural Histoht, > 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; 
Shootinq, by A. J. Stuart-Wortlbt ; 
Cookery, by George Saihtsbjrt. 
With 11 rihistralions anJ various Dia¬ 
grams, Crown 8 VO, 5s. 

THE GROUSE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shoot¬ 
ing, by A. J. Stuart-W oRTLE Y ; 
CooKBUY, by George Saintbbury. 
Witli 13 Illustrations and various Dia¬ 
grams. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shoot¬ 
ing, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; 
Cookery, by Alexander Innbs Shand. 
With 10 llluBtratioiia and various Dia-1 
grams. Crown 8vo, 5s. j 

THE HARE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascklles; 
‘fCounaiNG, by Charles Richardson, 
niiNTFNG, bv -T, S. OinitoNs and G. II. 
boMiMw; (■"<, b\ Col Kenney 
Ukrokut. \V itb i> CruAMi 

8vo, 5s. 


, RED DEER, c Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Deer Stalk¬ 
ing, by Cameron op Locuiel; Stag 
Hunting, by Viscount Ebrington ; 
Cookery, by Alexander Innbs Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
Gathorne-Hardy, With Chapters on 
the Law of Salmon Fishing by Claud 
Douglas Pennant; Cookery, by Alex¬ 
ander Innbs Shand. With 8 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE TROUT. By the Marquess op 
Granby. With Chapters on the Breed¬ 
ing of Trout by Col. II. CusTANCB ; and 
Cookery, by Alexander Innbs Shand. 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5a, 

THE RABBIT. By Jambs Edmund 
Harting. Cookery, by Albxaniwr 
Innks Shand. With 10' Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

PIKE AND PERCH. By William Senior 
(‘Redspinner,’ Editor of the Fiddif. 
With Chapters, by John Bickerdtke 
and W. H. I'oPB. Cookery, by Alrx- 
. ANDKR J NNEs Shand. With 12 Illustra- 
1 tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Alverstone and Alcock.--SURUEY 
CRICKET ; Its History and Associa- 
tioii.s. Edited by the Right Hon. Lord 
Alverstone, L.C.J., President, and 0. 
W. Alcock, Secretary, of the Surrey 
County Cricket Club. With 48 Illus¬ 
trations. 8vo, 16s. net. 


Biokerdyke.-DAYS OP MY LIFE 
ON WATER, FRESH AND SALT: 
and other papers. By John Biokbr- 
PTKB. With* Photo-Etching Frontis¬ 
piece and 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
C^ivn 8vo, 3a.^6<I. 


Blackburne.—MR. BLACKBURNE’S 
GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, An¬ 
notated and Arranged by Himself. 
Edited, with a Biographical Sketch 
and a briel llLstury of Blindfold Chess, 
by P. Anderson Graham. With Por¬ 
trait of Mr. Blackburne. 8vo, 7a. 6d. net. 

Dead Shot (The) : or, ^rtsman*s 
Complete Guide. Beit^a ^atise on 
the use of the Gun, wi^ Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons in the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
i Game-driving^, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
I Shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By 
Marksman. With numerous Hlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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-CHESS SPARKS; or, Short and 
Bright Gamea of Cheaa. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8vo, 
4a, 6<i. 

Polkard.— THE WILD-FOWLER: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Anoient and 
Modern, descriptive also of Decoys and 
Flight-ponds, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Gunping-piiuta, Shooting-yachts, etc. 
Also Fowling in the Feis and in For¬ 
eign Countries, Rock-fowling, etc., eto. 
By H. C. Folkard. With l3 Engrav¬ 
ings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 
8vo, 12s. '6rf. 

Ford,— THE THEORY AND PRAC¬ 
TICE OF ARCHERY. By Horace 
Ford, New Edition, thoroughly Re¬ 
vised and Rewiitten by W. Mott, M.A. 
With a Preface by 0. J. liONOMAJf, M.A. 
8vo, 14s. 

Francis.— A BOOK ON ANGLING: 
or, 'Preatise on the Art of Fi.shiiig m j 
every Branch ; including full illustrated I 
List of Salmon Flics. By Francis | 
Francis. With Portrait and Coloured j 
Plates, Crown 8vo, 15.y. i 

Eremantle.-THE BOOK OF THE I 
miFLE. By the Hon. T. F. Fbb- j 
MANTLE, V.D., Major, Ist Bucks V.R.C. 
With 64 Plates and 107 Diagrams in the 
Text. 8vo, 12«. net. 

aathorne-Hardy.-AUTUMNS IN 
ARGYLESHIRE WITH ROD AND 
GUN. By the Hon. A. E. Gathorne- 
Hardy. With 8 Photogravure Illus¬ 
trations by Archibald Thohbubn. 
8vo, 6.L net. 

Graham. — COUNTRY P ASTIM ES 
FOR BOYS. By P. Anderson Gra¬ 
ham. With 252 Illustratfons from 
Drawings and Photographs. Crown 
8vo, gilt edges, 3.«. net. 

Hutohinaou.—'J’HE BOOK OF GOLF 
AND GOLFERS. By Horaok G. 
Hutchinson. With Contributions by 
Miss Ami^Pascoe, H. H. Hilwn, 
J. H. Ta^r, H. j. Whioham and 
Messrs. Sown & Sons. With 71 
Portraits Horn PhotograpLs. Large 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, Is. Qd.. net. 

Lang.— ANGLING SKETCHES. By 
Andrew Lanq. With 20 lUustratioua. 

Crows Svo, So. M. 


Lillie.-CROQUET UP TO DATE. 
Containing the Ideas and Teachings of 
the Leading Players and Champions. 
By Arthur Lillie. With Contribu¬ 
tions by Lieut.-Col. tlie Hon. H. NbkO- 
HAM, C. D. Takjock, etc. With 19 
Illu.stration.s (15 Portraits) and ndincroua 
Diagr.ams. 8vo, 10.«. net. 

Locock.-SIDE AND SCREW: being 
Notes on the Theory and Ihactiec ol' the 
Game of Billiards. By C. D. IjOCoOk. 
W ith Diagrams. Crown Svo, h-i. not. 

Longman.—CHESS OPENINGS. By 
Frederick W. IjOncman. Fcp. Svo, 
2 ^. M. 

Mackenzie.— NOTES FOR HUNTING 
MEN. By Captain Coktlanut Gordon 
Mackenzie. Crown Svo, ‘if. Ret. 

Madden. - THE DIARY OF MASTER 
WILLIAM SILENCE: a Study of 
Shakespeare and of Elmbethau Spfirt. 
By tlio Right lion. D. H. Madden, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin. Svo, gilt top, 16s. 


Maskelyne.-SHARPS AND FIATS: 
a CoinpTeto Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Ciiauce and 
Skill. By John Nevil Mawkelynb, of 
the Egyptian Hall. With 62 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown Svo, 6.s. 

Millais (John Guillb). 

THE WILD-FOW LEH IN SCOTLAND. 


With a Frontispiece in Photogravure 
by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P.U.A.. 
8 Photogravure l’lat«.s, 2 Coloured 
Plates, and 50 Illustrations from the 
Author’.s Drawings and from Photo¬ 
graphs. Royal 4to, gilt top, 80s, net. 


THE NA'nJHAI. HISTORY OP THE 
BRITISH SURFACE - FEEDING 


DUCKS. With 6 Photogravures and 
66 Platc-s (41 m (iolonrs) from Draw- 
iiig-f by the Author, ARCHIBALD 
Thorburn, and from Photographs, 
Royal 4t‘>, *'loth, gilt top, £6 6s, net. 


Modern Bridge.- - By ‘ Slam'. With 
a Reprint of the Ijaws of Bridge, BE 
adopted by the Portland and 'Purf 
Clubs. 18mo, gilt edges, 8s. 6<i. net 
Park.~THE GAME OP GOLF. By 
WiLLLiM Park, Jun., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
^ Illustrations in the Text Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6<I. 
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Payne-Oallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart}, 

THK CROSS-BOW : it(» History, Con¬ 
struction ami Maiiagemoiit. With 
numerous Illustrations, Metliuin 4to. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(First Series). On the choice and 
iTse of a Gun. With 41 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6<i. 

LBriERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 

i Second Series). On the Production, 
^reservation, and Killing of Game. 
With Directions in Shooting Wood- 
Pigeons and Breaking-iu Retrievers. 
With Portrait and 103 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Pis. 6<i. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Tliird Series). Conipri.sing a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Cornnioii to the Uriti.sh 
Islands, with Complete Direction,s in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coa.st ami 
Inland. Witli 200 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 18s. 


Pole.-THE THEORY OF THE MOD¬ 
ERN SCIENTIFIC GAME OP WHIST. 
By William Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo, 

gilt edge.s, 2s. net. 

« * 

• 

Proctor.—HOW TO PLAY WHIST: 
with the Laws and Etiquette of Whist. 
By Richard‘a. Pboctor. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 3.y. net. 

Bonalds.-TllE PLV-FISHER’S EN¬ 
TOMOLOGY. By Alii’rkd Ronalds. 
With 20 Coloured Plate.s. 8vo, 14s. 

Selous. -SPORT AND TRAVEL, 
EAST AND WEST. By Frederick 
C ouRTENEV SkloUS. With 18 Plates 
and '6() Illustrations in the Text. Med¬ 
ium 8vo, 12.'?. 6(L net. 


Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 

LOG/C, IWETOIUC, PSYOIIOLOGY, ETC. 


Abbott.— TH E ELEMENTS OP LOGl C. 
By T. K. Abbott, B.D. 12mo, 3s. 


Ariatotle. 

THE ETHICS: Greek Text, Illustra¬ 
ted with Essay and Notes. By Sir 
Alexander Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 
8vo, 32s. 

AN INTRODUGriON TO ARISTO¬ 
TLE’S ETHICS. Books!.-IV. (Book 
X., c. vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With 
a continuous Analy.sis aud Note.'i. 
By the Rev. E. Moore, D.D. Crown 
8vo, 10«. tJei. 

Bacon (Franois). 

COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by R. 
L. Ellis, James Speddinq and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vola. 8vo, £3 18«. 6d. 


Bacon (Francis)— conRniica!. 

LE’ITERS AND LIFE, including all 
his occasional Works. Edited by 
James Sfeddino. 7 vols. 8vo, 
£4 4s. 

% 

THE ESSAYS; With Annotations. By 
Richard Whatkly, D.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE ESSAYS; With Notes by F. 
Storr and C. H. Gibbon. Crown 
8vo, 3s. titf. 

THE ESSAYS; With nfntroduction, 
Notes and Index. By E. A. Abbott, 
D.D. 2 vols. Fop. 8vo, 6s. 'The 
Text aud Index only, without Intro¬ 
duction and Notea, in one volume. 
Pep. 8vo, 2s. 6rf. 
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* Bain (Alexandbk). 

MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a 
Compendium of Psychology ami 
Etliics. Oown 8vo, 10.?. 6</. 

Or Separately, 

Part I. PSYCIIOLOOY AND HIS¬ 
TORY OF PJTILOSOPHY, Crown 
8 VO, 6s. M . 

Part II. THEORY OP ETHICS 
AND ETHICAL 5*YSTEMS. Cr. 
8vo, 4s. M . 

LOGIC. Part I, Dbduction. Crown 
8vo, 4s. Part IT. Induution. Crown 
8vo, 6.?. 6rf. 

THE SENSES AND TH E INTELLECT. 
8vo, 16.?. 

THE EMOTIONS AND 1'HE WILI.. 
8vo, 15s, 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Cr. Svo, 2.?. 

Brooks.- THE ELEM ENTS OF MINI): 
being .an Examination into the N.'iture 
of the First Division ot the Eleini'nlary 
Substances of bife. Hy H, .Iamyn 
Bhook.s, Svo, lO.s. 6(/. net. 

Crozier (John Bbattik). 
OIVlLIZA’nON AND PROCRES-S: 
being the Outlines of .a New System 
* of Political, Religious ami So(.,i.il 
Philosopliy. Svo, 14?. 

HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT: on the JJiie.s of Alml- 

* ern Evolution. 

VoL I. Svo, 14.?. 

Vol. II. (fn fHCpanttinn.) 

Vol. III. Svo, 10s. (id. 

Davidson.—THE LOGIC OF DE¬ 
FINITION, Explained and Allied. Ry 
William L. Davidson, M.A, (> 8vo, Os. 

Green (Thoma-s Hn^).—THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by R. L. NKTrOSsHip. 

Volfl. 1. and 11, Pliilosiophical Work.s. 
Svo, 16s. each. 

Vol. HI. Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volume.^, and Memoir. Svo, 
‘21s. 

LECTURES ON THE PEFNCIPLER 
OF POLITICAL OIILIGATION. 
With PreHtoe by Behnabd Hosa.n- 
QURT. ^o, 5s. 

GurnhilL-THE MORALS OF SUI¬ 
CIDE. By the Rev. J. GubUHILL, H-.4. 
Vol 1., 6. .^8 vo, r,s. net. Vol. U., 
Fi Cr,?8vo, 6.?. net. 


Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

TIME AND SPACE; a Metaphyeical 
Essay. Svo, 16s. 

THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vok 8vo, 24s. 

THE PHirxDSOPHY OF REFLEC¬ 
TION. 2 voh. Svo, 21.?. 

THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERI¬ 
ENCE, Rook I. General Analyaie 
of Experience, Book II. Poaitlve 
Science , Rook III. Analysis of 
Con.scious Action ; Book TV. The 
Real Universe. 4 vols. Svo, 36.?. net. 

Hume. -THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS OF DAVID HUME. Edited 
by T. M. (JuEKN and T. H. Grohr. 4 
vols. Svo, 2Ss. Or separately. Essays, 
2 vT.ls. 14v. Treatise of Human Nature. 
2 \ oD. 14?. 

James (W'lLi.iAM, M.U.. Lli.D.). 

THE WIJ.I. TO RELIEVE, and Other 
Es.says in I’opular Plnlosophy, Crown 
Svo, 7 .?. 61 I. 

THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIEN<’E a Study in Human 
Nfitiiri' Remg tin* (Jitford Lectures 
im Natunl Religimi ileliven-d at 
I'Minlmrjfli in 1601-19(12. 8vo, 12?. net, 

Justinian.-THE INSTri’UTES OF 
JGSriNlAN : Latin Text, chietly Uiafc 
of llusclike, with I''ngli.sli Introduction, 
'I’ranslatiou, Notes and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Banoabs, M.A. Svo, I.8x. 

Kant (Immandbl). 

CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, 
AND OTHER WORKS ON THE 
THKORV OF ETHICS. Tranelatad 
hy T. K. Auhoit, B. I>. Witli Memoir. 
Svo, 12». f«L 

FUNDAMENTAT- PRINCIPLES OF 
THE META PHYSIC OF ETHICS. 
Translat.d Ijv T. K. Abbott, U.D. 
Crown Svo, 3?. 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND 
Hia ESSAY ON IHR MISTAKEN 
SUBTILITY OP THE POUR 
FIGURES. 'PraniOated by T. K. 
Abbott. Svo, 6.?, 
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Kelly.-GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN | 
EVOLUTION. By Edmond Kbllt, 
M.A., r.G.S. Vol. I. Justice. Crown 
8 vo, is. 6d, net. Vol. II. Collectivism 
and Individualism. Gr. 8vo, 10s. net. 

KlUlok.-HANDBOOK TO MILL’S 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Rev. A. H. 
Kiluok, M.A. Crown 8vo, S-f. 6^7. 

Ladd (Gbobob Trumbull). 
PHILOSOPHY OF CONDUCT ; a 
Treatise of the Facts, Principles and 
Ideids of Ethics. 8vo, 2\s. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 21.s. 

OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSY¬ 
CHOLOGY : a Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Colleges and Normal 
Schools. 8vo, I2v. 

OUTLINES OP PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 12^. 

PRIMER OP PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 

8VO, 6«. 

Leoky.-THE MAP OF LIFE ; Con¬ 
duct and Character, By William 
Edward Hartpolb liECKV. Library 
Edition, 8vo, 10.?, 6(7. Cabinet Edition, 
C^own 8vo, 6.?. not. 

Lutoslawskl.-TTIE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF PliATO’S LOGIC. With 
an Account Of Plato’s Style and of the 
Chronology of his Writings. By WiN- 
CBHOT LUTOBTAW.SKI. 8 vo, 21.?. 

Mrx MUller (F.). 

THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vo. 
2U 

THE BIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 18,?. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE VE¬ 
DANTA PHILOSOPHY. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 

Mill (John StUart). 

A SYSTEM OF LOGIC, Cr. 8vo, 8?. M. 
OF LIBERTY. Crown 8vo, ^s. id. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN¬ 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown 
8 vo, 2 s. 


Mill (John Stuart)— 
UTILITARIANISM. 8vo, 2.?. U. 

EXAMINATION OP SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 
16 ^. 

NATURE, THE UTILITY OP RE¬ 
LIGION AND THEISM. Three 
Essays. 8vo, 5^. 

M:oiick.-AN ‘ J NTRODUCTION TO 
LOGIC. By WiLUAM Hrnrt S. 
Monck, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Pierce.—STUDIES IN AUDITORY 
AND VISUAL SPACE PERCEPTION : 
EH.says on Experimental Psychology. 
By A. H. PiKKCE. Cr. 8vo, 6.?. M. net. 

Richmond. -THE MIND OF A 
CHILD. By ENNn Ricrmond. Crown 
Svo, 3.?. 6(7. net. 

Romanes. -MIND AND MOTION 
AND MONISM. By Georok John 
Romanes. Crown 8vo, 4.?. 6(7. 

Sully (James). 

AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER: it« 
Forms, it.s Cause, its Development 
and its Value. 8vo, 12?. 6(7, net. 

G'HE HUMAN MIND : a Text-book of 
P.sychology. 2 vols. 8vo, 2l.«. 

OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Cr. 
8 vo, 9.?. 

TUB ThJACHBR’S HANDBOOK OF 
PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 8vo, 6.?. U. 

STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 8vo, 
10 .?. 6d. 

CHI LDUflBN’S WAYS : being Selections 
from the Antlior’.s ‘Studies of Child¬ 
hood '. With 2.5 Illustrations. Crown 
8 vo, 4.?. 6(7. 

Sutherland.-THE ORIGIN AND 

oROW’rri OF the moral in¬ 
stinct. By Alexander SCtherIiAND, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. e 

Swinburne.— PICTURE LOGIC : an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science tof 
Reasoning. By Alfred .Takes Swin¬ 
burne, M.A. With 28 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 2?. 6 d. 
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• Thomas. — intuitive sugges¬ 
tion. By J. W. Thomas, Author of 
* Spiritual Law in th« Natural Worhl,’ 
etc. Grown 8 vo, Jiv. 6 </. net. 

Webb. -THE VEIL OF ISIS : a Series 
of Essays on Idealism, Thomas E. 
Wbbb, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo, 10s, M 

Weber.— HISTORY QF IMIlLOSO- 
PHY. By Alt-red WEBKii, Pi-ofcssor 
in the University of Strasburg. Trans¬ 
lated by Frank Thilly, Ph. I). 8 vo, lbs. 

Whately (Auouuisuoi*). 

BAUON^S ESSAYS. Willi Atmot.itinii.s. 
8 vo. 10.V, 6(/. 

El.Ex^iEN1’S OF I.OGIC. Ouhvm Svo, 
4a. 

ELEMENTS OF HHETOKIG. Ci-nvn 
8v.>, 4,s. 6f/. 


Zeller (Dr. Edward). 

THE STOIC'S, EPIOUXtEANS, AND 
SCEP'TICS. Ti-anslated by the Rev. 
0. J. RKlOHKii, M.A. Crown 8 vo, 15«. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OP 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. lYanslated 
by Sarah F. Alleyns and EvSlyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Or. 8 vo, ICb. 6d, 
PLATO AND THE OLDER ACA¬ 
DEMY. Translated by SaRAH F. 
Atxeyne and Alfred Cdodwin, B. A. 
(;rown 8 vo, IKv. 

SOCRATES AND THE SOOlUTIO 
SCHOOLS. Traiuslated by (lie Rev. 
0. J. Rku hel, M.A. Cr.Svo, Khf. (W. 
ARISTOTId] AND THE EARLIER 
PERII^ATETICS. aVanslat«d by B. 
F. C. Costellos, M.A., and J. H. 
M ur HUE A D, M .A. 2 voU. Cr. 8 vo, 24s, 


A MANUAL OF 
NOMY. By C. 

Crowii 8 vo, 7s. 8 </. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOW- 
# LEDGE. By .Iohn Riok.\by, S..r. 
Crowji 8 vo, 5.S. 

GENERAL METAPHYSICS. By.lon.v 
Riokaby, S.J. Crown 8 vo, 5.s. 
LOGIC. By UioHAHU F. Clarke, S..L 
Crown 8 VO, .Ov. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS 
AND NATU RAL LAW). By JOSKBH 
Rkkary, S.J. Crown 8 vo, 5s. 

NATURAL T1 1EO LOGY. By Bernard 
Bokoder, S.J. Crown 8 vo, (Js. 6d. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By Mr'UaEL Mamsr, 
S.I., D.Litt., M.A, (Loud,), Crown 
Hvo, (L. ti/L 


UTONYIWMT PUILOSOPIIICAL SJSEI£6\ 

POLITICAL ECO -1 
S. Devas, M.A. 


History and Science of Lansfuage, etc. 


DavidBon.--LEADING AND 
PORTANT ENGLISH WORDS : 
plained and Exeiuplilied. By William | 
L. Davidson, M.A. Fcp. 8 ifl, biC , 

Farrar.—LANGUAGE AND LAN¬ 
GUAGES. By F. W. Fauuak, D.D.,' 
Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8 vo, tJs. 


Graham.-mENGLlsil 


SYNONYMS. I 
LCal : 


IM- Max Muller {V.)~c>JiUtnvt'd. 

Ex-: BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND 
THE HOME OF THE ARYAB. 
Crown 8 VO, 5v. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK¬ 
SHOP. Vol. III. ESSAYS ON 
MNGUAliE AND LITERATURE. 
Crown 8 vo., Us. 

LAST ESSAYS. Pir-rt Series. Eaeaye 
on I>angm%‘u, Folklore and other 
Subjects. Crown 8 vo, Os. 


ClaseUied and Explained ; with Practical: "-J''''- -— 

E^er % 4 F. (IRAHAM. Fep. Eoget.~THESAURUS OP ENGUSH 
^ « 1 j^jy phrases. ClaaMfltid 


8vo, fo. 

i 

MaxMtiller(P.). I 

raS SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. I 
2 vole. Crown 8 vo, 10a. 


and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expressiou of Ideas aiid Assat in Lite¬ 
rary CotmKisitiotL By Fctxb Maek 
Rdobt, M.D., F.R.a With full Inde*. 
Cr. 8 vo, Oif. net. 
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Ashley (W. J.). 

ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY 
AND THEORY. Crown 8vo, Part 
T.,5s. Part II., 10a. 

SURVEyS, HISTORIC AND ECONO¬ 
MIC. Grown 8vo, 9a’. net. 

Bagehot-ECONOMIC STUDIES. iJy 
Waltbb BaGBUOT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Barnett. — PllAClMCARLE SOCIAL¬ 
ISM. EsHayy on Souinl Rntorin. My 
SaMUKL a. and llKNiaKTOA Babnet'1’. 
Crown 8vo, Os. 

Devas.—A MANUAL OP POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By C. -S. Dkvas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. Otjf. {Htmt/kurd Thilo- 
aophical Set'iex.) 

Lawrence. - LOCAL variations j 
IN 1VAGI']H. My P. W. Lawuenok, 
M.A. With Index and IS Maps and 
Diagrams. 4to, 8 a'. (i(/. 

Leslie. - ESSAYS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By T. E. Ci.u-’kjj Lbslie, 
Hon. LL.D., Dnbl. 8vo, 10s. (in!. 

Maoleod (Hknuy Dunnino). 
BIMETALLISM. 8vo, Tw. net. 
filE ELEMENTS OP BANKING. Cr. 
8 vo, 3?. (5(/. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
BANKING. Vol. I. 8vo, 12a’. 
Vol. II. l-ls. 


Macleod (Hehey Dui(nikg)~cowL 
THE THEORY OP CREDIT. 8vo. 
lu I vol. 30s. net; or sepa 
Vol. 1., 10s. net. Vol. II., Part 
10.<. net. Vol. TL, Part JL, 10s. net. 
INDIAN* CURRENCY. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
net. * 

Mill.~POLITIGAL ECONOMY. By 
John STOAnTtMiLL. 
l^irpalar Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
Lihnxry Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

Mulha 11. - INDUSTRIES AND 
WEALTH OP NATIONS. By Mich- 
AKL G. Mui.hall, F.S.S. With 32 
Diagrams. Crown Svo, 8s. Qd. 

Symes.—POLITICAL ECONOMY: a 
Short Textbook of Political Economy. 
With Problems for solution, Hints for 
Supplementary Reading, and a Supple- 
nieiitary chapter on Socialism. By J. E. 
Symes, M.A. Crown Svo, 2s. 6rf. 

Toynbee.- LKCTUR1<]S ON THE IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OP THE 
18xu CENTURY IN ENGLAND. By 
AttNOLD Toynbee, Svo, 10s, 6d. 

Webb (Sidney ami Mkathick). t 

THE HISTORY OP TRADE UNION¬ 
ISM. With Map and Bibliography. 
Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

IN DUSTIUA L DEMOCRACY; a Study 
in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. Svo, 
Pis. net. 

PROBLEMS OP MODERN INDUS¬ 
TRY. Svo, 5s net. 


Evolution, Anthropology, etc. 


Avebury. - THE origin op 

ClVILlS.\TION, and the Primitive 

(.'onditiou ol Man. By the Right Hun. 

Loki) Aveijlhy. With d Plates and 
' 20 Illustrations. Svo, IS-s 

Clodd (Kdwakd). 

TOE STORY OP CREATION : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Il¬ 
lustrations. CYown Svo, 3s'. (id. 

A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION: being 
a Popular Abridged Etliliou ot 'The 
Story of Creation'. With Hhiatra- 
tions. Pep. Svo, Is. 6d. 


Packard.-LAMARCK, THE FOUN¬ 
DER OK EVOLUTION : his Life and 
Work, with 'I'ranaltttions of his Writ¬ 
ings on Organic Evolution. By Alphbds 
S. Packabd, M.IX, LIj.D., F^feasor of 
Zoirlogy and Geology in Brown Uuiver- 
■sity. With 10 Portrait and«)ther Illus¬ 
trations. Ijorge Crown Svo, 9s. net. 

Romanes (Georg k J ohn). « 

ESSAYS. Edited by C. Lloyd Mor¬ 
gan. Crown Svo, 6.s. not, 

AN EXAMINATION OP WEISMANN¬ 
ISM. Crown Svo, tis. 
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• Aomanes (Gborqb Jomy-continued. ( 
DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN:' 
ail Exposition of the Dwwinian | 
Theory, and a Discussion on Post- 
Darwinian Questions. { 

Part I. The Darwinian Thkorv. i 
With Portrait of D|jtrvnu and 125 i 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6if.' 


Part II. Post-Darwinian Qobr- 

TiONs: Heredity and Utility. With 
l*ortrait ot the Author and 5 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo, 10 a fW. 

Fart Til. Post-Dahwinian Qoks- 
TiONs; Lsolation and Physiological 
Soleetiou. Crown 8vo, fw. 


I'he Science of Relisfion, etc. 

Balfour.— THE FOUN CATIONS OF i Max Miiller iThe Rigid Hou. F.). 
BELIEF: being Notes Introductory to: 
the Study of Theology. By the Bight 
Hon. Arthur JAME.S Balkour. Crown 
8vo, 8 a net. 


]3aring-Gould.—THE ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. By the Rev. S. Barino- 
Gould. 2vo1s. Crown 8vo, 8.9. 8o!. each. 

Campbell.— RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By tlie llev. Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 15,9. 

X)avidson. —THEISM, as Grountled in 
Human Nature, Historically and Critic¬ 
ally Handled. Being the Burnett 
Lectures lor 1802 and 1893, delivered at 

• Aberdeen. By W. L. Davidson, M.A., 
LL.D. 8vo, 16s. 

James.— THE VARIETIES OF RE¬ 
LIGIOUS EXPERIENCE: a Study ui 

* Human Nature. Being the Giflord 
Lectures on Natural Religion delivered 
at Edinburgh iu 1901-1902. By William 
James, LJi.D., etc. 8vo, 12s. net. 

Lang (Andrew). 

MAGIC AND RELIGION. 8vo, 10,9. 6<f. 
CUSTOM and MYTH: Studies ot 
Early Usage and Beliel. With 15 
lllustratious. Crown 8vo, 8.9. tM . | 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 1 
2 vols. Crowu 8vo, 7.9. j 

MODERN MYTHOLOGY : a Reply to i 
Professor Max Miiller. Svo, 99. j 
THE MAKING OF RELIGION. Cr. j 
8vo, 6s, net. | 

Leighton.*- TYPICAL .MODERN ! 
CONCEPTIONS OF GOD ; or, The I 
Abeolnte o4 German Romantic idealism | 
and of English Evolutionary Agnos-1 
tioism. By Joseph Alexander j 
LbiqRton, Professor of Philrwophy in j 
Hobart College, U.S. Crown 8vo, 3s. iScf, ■ 
net. I 


Oil IPS FROM A GERMAN WORK¬ 
SHOP. Vol. IV, Es^ays on Mytho¬ 
logy and Folk Lore. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SI.X SYSTEMS OF IMDIAN 
PlilLOSOPJiy. 8vo, 18a. 

CONTHl BUTIOHS TO 'IHE SCIENCE 
OF MYTHOLOGY. 2vols. 8vo,82ii. 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RE¬ 
LIGION,as illustrated bythe Heligion.s 
ol India. The Mildnet Ijttctures, de¬ 
livered at t'if‘ Chapter iluu.se, West¬ 
minster Abbey, in 1878. Cr. bvo, 6s. 

INTRODUCTION To THE SCIENCE 
OF RELIGION : Four Lectui'e.s de¬ 
livered at tliu Royal In.stitutiuii. 
Crown 8vo, 5.9. 

NATURAI. KEIdGlUN. 'Hie Giilord 
Leitures, delivered befiae the Uni¬ 
versity ol Gla.sgo\\ in 1888. Cr, tivo.ds, 

PHYSICAL RELIGION, 'llie Gitford 
Leetiireji, delivered la fore the Univer¬ 
sity of G iasgow 111 1890. t h*. 8vo, ha. 

ANTH ROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. 
'I’he Gilloni la?ctur*f.s, delivered belore 
tile I'uiversily of (tJasgmv m 1891. 
Crown 8vo, 5'>. 

THEOSOPHY, or, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RELIGION. 'Hie Gifl'ord Ijcctures, 
delivered betoro the University of 
GIa.sgow iu 1892. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE 
VEDANTA PHlLOttOPHY. de¬ 
livered at the Royal Institution Ui 
March, 1894. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

JjAS'P ESS.CYB. Second Serie»—E«»ajri 
on the Science of Religion. Cr. bvo, 6s. 
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Oakesmith.-THE RELIGION OF 
PLUTARCH; a Pagan Creed of 
Apoutolic Times. An (Sssay. B> John 
0aK£8H1TH, IXLiit., M.A. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 


Wood-Martin (W. G.). 

TRACES OP .THE ELDER FAITHS 
OF ‘IRELAND: a Folklore Sketch. 
A Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian 
lYaditions. With 192 Illustrations, 
2 vols,, 8vo, 30s. net. 

PAGAN IRELAND ; an Archaological 
Sketch. A Handbook of Irish l^e- 
Christian Antiquities, With 512 Illus¬ 
trations. 8no, 15s. 


Classical Literature, Translations, etc. 


Abbott. -HELLENICA. A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History and Religion. Edited by 
Evklyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 7s. ^d. 

iEsohylus. - EUMENlDEa OF 
ASSCIlxLUS. With Metrical English 
Translation. By J. F. Davibs. 8vo, 7s. 

Aristophanes. -THE ACHARNIANS 
OF ARISTOPHANES, translated into 
English Verse. By R. Y. Tykrbll. 
Crown 8vo, Is, 

Becker (W, A. ). Translated by the 
Rev. F. Mbtcalfk, B.D. 

GALLUS: or, Roman Scenes iii the 
'JHine of Augustus, With Notes and 
‘Exonrsusos. With 26 Illastratious. 
Oown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

OHARICLEB: or, Illustratious of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 
28 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6<f. 

CaMbell.-RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. Lewis 
CamPbbll, M.A., LL.D,, Emeritus 
Professor of Greek, University of Bt. 
Andrews. 8vo. 15s. 

Cicero. — CICERO’S CORRESPOND¬ 
ENCE. By R. Y. Tykrbll. Vols. I.. 
II.. HI., 8vo, each 126'. Vol. IV., \5s. 
VoLV.,l4s. Vol. VI., 12s. Vol. VII., 
IndiUC, 7s. 6d. 

Harvard Btudies in Claaeical 
PhilologlS[. Edited by a Committee 
of the Classical Instructors of Harvard 
University. Vols. XL, 1900; XIL, 1901; 
UIL, 1^2. 8vo, 6s. 6^. net each. 


Hi me. — LUCIAN. THE SYRIAN 
SATIRIST. By Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
W. L. Himb (late) Royal Aitillory. 
8vo, 5s. net. 

Homer.— THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 
Done into English Verse. By William 
hlORRis. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Horace.— THE WORKS OP HORACE, 
riiuderod into English Prose, With 
Lite, Introduction and Notes. By 
William Coutts, M.A. Crown 8vo., 

5.S-. net. 

Lang.-IiOMER AND TJIE EPIC, 
liv Andrew Lano. Crown 8vo, Os.* 
net. 

Lucian.- TRANSLATIONS FROM 
LUCIAN. By Adodsta M. Campbell • 
Davidson, M.A. Edin. Crown 8vo, 

5s. nut. 

O^il vie.— HORAE LATINAE , Studie.s 
111 Synonyms and Syntax. By the late 
Robert Oqilvib, M.A., LL.D., H.M. 
Chief Inspector ot Schools for Scotland. 
Edited by Albxandbk Houteu, M.A. 
With a Memoir by Joseph Ogilvik, 
M.A.. LL.D. 8vu, 12s. 6d. net. 

Rich.—A DlUnONARY OF ROMAN 
AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By 
A. Rich, B.A. With 2(XX> Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Sophocles. —Ti’anslated info English 
\ orse. By Robert Whiunlaw, ILA., 
Assistant Master in Rugby Sthool. Cr. 
8vo, 8s. 6a!. 

Tyrrell.—DUBLIN TRANSLATIONS 
INTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. 
Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell. 8vo, 6s. 
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•Virgil. 

THE POEMS OP VIRGIL. Trans¬ 
lated into English Prose by •Iohn’ 
CONINQTON. Crown 8 vo, 6j?. 

THE ^NEID OP VIRGIL, ^rrans- 
lated into English V^se by John 
CONINGTON. Crown 8vo, 6.s. 

THE iENEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verse.* By William 
Morbis. Crown 8vo, 6.v. 

THE ^NEID OF VIRGIL, freely 
translated into English Blank Verse. 
By W. J. Thornhill. Crown 8 vo, 
6 s. net. 


Poetry and 

Arnold. -THE LIGHT OK THE 
WORLD : or, the Great Consnmmation. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold. With 14 lllnstrn- 
tions after Holman Hunt. Crown 8vo, 
5k. net. 

Bell (Mrs. Hdgh). 

CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the 

• Drawing-room. Crown 8vo, 5.« net. 
FAIRY TALE PLAYS. AND HOW 
TO ACT THEM. With 91 Dia¬ 
grams and 52 Illustrations. Crown 
• 8vo, Ss. net. 

RUMPR1.ST1LTZK1N a Fairy Play in 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male , 1 Fe¬ 
male). From ‘ Fairy Talc Plays and 
How to Act Them’. With Illustra-j 
tious, Diagrams and Music. Crown I 
8 vo, sewed, 6fi. I 

Bird.-RONALD’S FAREWELL, and! 
other Verses. By ItKOROb Bird, M.A., i 
Vicar of Bradwoll, Derby.shire. Fep , 
8 vo, 4.'s. 6rf. net. 

Dabney.—THE MUSICAL BARIS OF | 
VERSE : a Scientific Study of the 
Principles of Poetic CompoHition. By 
J. P. Dab^BY. Crown 8vo, net. ' 

Ingelow (jRANb 

POETICAL VORKS. Complet<‘ m One; 
Volunae. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6y. net. i 

LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS, j 
Selected from the Writings of Jban > 
Tnobixiw. Fcp. 8yo, *2?. cloth j 
plain, Sis. cloth gilt. ' 


Virgil — coniinwd. 

THE .-ENBID OP VIRGIL. Trans¬ 
lated into English Verse by .IahbR 
Rhoadbs. 

Book.s I.-VI. Crown 8 vo, G.v. 

Books VTI.-Xir. Crown Svo, 5s. 

THE ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS 
OF VIRGIL. Translate*! into English 
Prose by J. W. Mackail, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 16mo, 5s. 

Wilkins.— THE GROWTH OF THE 
HOMERIC POEMS. By G. Wilkins. 
Svo, 6 . 1 . 


the Drama. 

Keary.-TllE BROTHERS: a Fairy 
Ma'ioiie. By C F. Kkart. Crown Sve, 
4v. net. 


Lang (Andrew), 

GRASS OF Parnassus. Fep. svo, 

2s. 6 rf. net. 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. With 100 Illus¬ 
trations. Oown 8 vo, gilt edges, 6 .«. 

Lecky.---I’OEMS. By the Right Hon. 
W. K. H. LKt:KT. Fop. Svo, 5s. 

Lytton (The Earl of), (Owen Mkqx- 

DITH). 

THE WANDERER, (^r. Rvo, I0». 6 rf. 
IjUt'lLE. Crown Svo, lO-i. 6/1. 
SELECTED POEMS. O. 8 vo, lOi. (id. 


Maeanlay.-LA VS OF ANCIFJ^T 
ROME, WITH ‘IVRY' AND ‘THE 
ARMADA By l^ord Macaulay. 
Illustrated by G. Schahk. Fcp. 4fco, 
10 . 1 . fid. 

----RyOU 

Edition, ISmo. 2s. 6/L, gilt top. 

-Popular 

Kflition, Pep, 4to, Sd. eewed, 1«. cloth. 
Illustrated by J, R. Weguelin. O. 
Svo, 3s. net. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. Svo, Is. 
sewed, Is. 6d. cloth. 
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MacDonald.-A BOOK OF STRIFE, 
IN IHE FORM OP THE DIARY OF 
AN OLD SOUL; Poem«. By Gbobor 
MacDonald, LL.D. 18mo, 6s. 


Morris (William). 

POETICAL WORK ,S-Libiury 
Edition. 

Complete in 11 volumes. Crown 8vo, 
price 5s. net each. 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OP .lASON. 
CJrown 8vo, 5.s. net. 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 
and other Poems. (7rown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE STORY OF SIGURD THE 
VOLSUNG, AND THE FALL OP 
THE NIBLUNGS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY, AND LOVE 
IS ENOUGH. Crown 8vo, O.v. net. 

THE ODYSSEY OP HOMER. Done 
into Enulish Verse. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
net. 

'PHE ililNEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verse. Onwn 8vo, 5s. 
nut. 

THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOME¬ 
TIME KING OF THE FOLK OF 
THE WEDERGEATS. Translated 
by William Moiiiua ami A. J. 
Wyatt. Crown 8vo, 5*'. net. 

Certain of the Pobtical Womks may also 
be had in the tollowiug Editions;— 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 

Popular Edition. 5 Vols. l2mo, 
sill.*. : or 5s, e;if;h, sold separately. 
I’he same in 'ren Parts, ‘25.*!. ; or 
2 .?. 6fL e.ieli, sold separately. 

%heap Editioii, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 
Ry. net. ^ 

POEMS BY THE WAY. Square 
crown 8vo, 

For Mr. William Moni.s’.s other 
Worka, see pp. 27, 37, 40. 


Morte Arthur: an Alliterative Poena 
of the Fourteenth Century. Edited 
from the Thornton MS., with Introduc¬ 
tion, Notes and Glossary. By Mart 
Macleod Banks. Pep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Nesbit.-LA’YS AND LEGENDS. By 
E. Nrsbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). 
First Serie.s. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Second 
Series. With*Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Ramal. -SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. 
By Waltkh Ramal. With a Prontis- 
nieco from a Drawing by Richard 
l)o¥LB. P’cp. 8vo, 3s. 6rf. net. 

Riley. — OLD-FASHIONED ROSES ; 
Poems. By .Jambs Whitcombb Riley. 
l‘2mo, gilt top, 5.L 

Romanes.-A SELECTION FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE JOHN 
ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F,H.S. 
Witli an Introduction by T. Hkrbbrt 
Warren, President of Magdalen Col¬ 
lege, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. M. 

Savaffe-Armstrong."BALLADS OF^ 
DOWN. By G. F. SAVAOB-AuMSTHONti, 
M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8v’o, 7s. 6(i. 

Shakespeare. 

BOWDi.ER’S FAMILY SHAKE¬ 
SPEARE.. With 36 Woodcuts. 1 
vol. 8vo, 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fop. 
8 vo, 21s. 

THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. By Mary P. Dunbar. 
32iu(), Is. 

Stevenson.—A CHILD'S GARDEN 
OF VEItSE.S. By Robert Louis 
Stbvbnson. Fcp. 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

Wagner. - THE NIBELUNGEN 
RING. Done into Eugj^h Vei'se by 
Reqinalo Rankin, B.A., cf the Inner 
Temple, Barriater-at-Law. 

Vol. I. Rhine Gold, The Valkyrie. Pop. 

8 vo, gilt top, 4s, 6{i. 

Vol. II. Siegfried, ITie Twilight of the 
Gods. Fcp. 8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. 
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Anstey (F.). 

VOCES POPULI. (lleprintod from 

PWK^,.) 

First Series. With 20 Illustrations by 
J. Bkrnaru Partridge. #Crowii 8vc>, 
gilt top, 3s. net. * I 
Second Series. With 25 fllustrations by 
J. Brhnahd Partridge. Crown 8vfi, 
gilt top, 3s. net. ’ 

THE MAN FROM UrANKl.EY’S, 
and other Sketches. (Reprintwl (vom 
Punch.) With 25 Illu.stration.s liy li. 
Bernard Partridge. Crown mo, 
gilt top, 3s. net. 

Bailey.-MY LADY OK OUANCK, a 
Romanee of tlie Netlierlainls in thf 
DavsofAlva. By II. C. Baii.hy. With 
8 Illustrations. Ci owii 8vo, Cv. 


Beaooitsfield ('riiB Karl of). 

NOVElii AND TALES, ijompletc in 
11 vols. Crown Svn, Is. tW. each, or 
m sets, 11 vols., gilt top, 15<, net. 


Vivian Grey. 

^he Young Duke, ett 
Alroy, Ixion, etc. 
Contarini, Fleming, 
etc. 

Taucred 


Sybil 

HeiinctU Tcnii'Ui 

Veiiutia. 

Coningshy. 

Lothair. 

Kndyniioii. 


NOVELS AND TALES. THE HIJCH-, 
ENDEN EDITION. With 2 Portraits j 
and 11 Vignettes. 11 \ols Crown, 
8vo, 42s. I 

I 

Bottomo. - LIFE, THE INTElCi 
PRETEK. By PnvLbls Botiome, 
Crown 8vo, 6.s, 


Churehill.--SAVROLA . a Talc ot the ; 
Revolution in Laiirania. By WT.vsro.v; 
Sl’BNCBR CHUBOHIbb, M.P. Crowu j 
8vo, 6s. I 


Crawfoi'a.-TlIK AUTOlilOORAPH Y | 
OF A TRA3IP. By J, II. Crawford. ' 
With a Pli^ogravuro Frontispiece ‘The > 
Vagrants,’ by Fred, Walker, and «j 
other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Os, net. i 


Creed—THE VtCAR OF ST. LUKE’S, j 
By StBTL Cbbbd. Cr. 8vo, 6«. 1 


Davenport.-BY THE RAMPARTO 
OF JEZREEL ; a Roniaiicu of Jehu, 
King of Israel, By Arnoi.d Davenfoht. 
With Frontispiece hy LaNCBI-OT Sl'KKi'. 
Crown Svo, 6 .t. 

Dougall.-BE(;OARS AM.. By L, 
OouGAi L. Crown 8vo, 3s. b‘(/. 


Doyle (Sir A. Conan). 


MICA 11 CLARKE; a Tale oT Mon¬ 
mouth's Rehcllion. With 10 Illus- 
tr.ilioiiM. Crown 8vo, ;{s, drf. 


THE PvEKUCEE,S • a’l'aleof the Hugue¬ 
nots. Witli 2.5 lllnsiratious. Crown 


iivo, 3 s'. CmL 


THE STARK MUNRO 
Cl own Svo, 3.,'. M. 


EK'mORS. 


THE CAPTAIN OK THE POl.KSTAR, 
and otliHr Tali-s. Crowu 8vo, 3s. 6'/. 


Dysoa.-TIIE COI.D-S'I’EALERS: a 

Story ot W.idd.v. By Edward I)y.son. 

Author of ‘ Phyiiic', from the Mines, 

ete. Crown <Svo, 6s. 

Farrar (K. W., I)k\n ok CA.vrBRuuRY), 

DARKNESS AND DAWN : or, Beenes 
m the Days ot Nero. An llistoric 
Talc. Clown Svo, gilt top, Os. net. 

HATH EllINC CLOUDS : a Tale of the 
Days ot St. (IhiAMiNtom. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6 v, 111 t. 

Fowler (EDirii II.). 

THE YOUNG PRE'l’KNDISRS, AStory 
ot (diihl Lite. With 12 lllnstrations 
hy Sir PHtui' JhJUNK-doNBa, Hart 
Crown 8VO, 6s 

THE PBOKESSOR’S CHILDREN. 
With 2i Hlu.str.'vtion'i hy Ethbd 
K \TK Bi'ugK'S. (trowji 8vo, 6s. 


FranoiB (M. E.). 

FI A N bEK’.S W11 )0W. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. With 
Froiili^picc.*. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

PASTORALS (JF DORSET. With 8 
Illustration«(, Crowu 8vo, fis. 

THE MANOR FARM. With Froatia- 
pioce by C1.AUD C. DV Pr^: C<X>P*», 
Crown svo, 6a. 
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Froude.-THB TWO CHIEFS OP 
DUNBOY ; an frwh Romance of the 
Last Century. By Jamks A. Froudk. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. M, 


Ourdon.—M EMORIES AND 

FANCIES : Suffolk Tales and other 
Stories; Fairy Legends; Poems; Mis¬ 
cellaneous Articles. By the late Lady 
Camilla Gurdon. Crown 8vo, 5*. 


Haggard (H. Ridbr). 

ALLAN QUATKRMAIN. With 31 
fliustrations. Crown 8vo, 3.s. 6f/. 

ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. (Iff. 

BEATRICE. With Frontispiece and' 
Vignette. Crown 8vo, 3.v. 6d 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE 
HEART, and other Stories. With 33 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ff-t. 

CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 

tiOLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8 vo, 3s. 6rf. 

DAWN. With 16 Tllu8tralion.s. Crown 
8 vo, 3s. 6rf, 

DOCTOR THERNE. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6>l. 

ERIC BRIOHTUYES. With 51 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

HEART OF THE WOULD. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. M. 

JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. M. 

LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MAIWA’S REVENGE. Cr. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. With 
. M lUaetrations, Crown 8vo, 3«. fftl. 


Haggard (H. RiDER)~contmwd, 

MR. MEESON’S WILL. With 16 
■ Illuatrationa. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illus- 
trationr. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SHE. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
8 vo, 3s. 6ci. 

SWALLOW: a Tale of the Great Trek. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo 
8 s. 6d. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. With 
16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE WITCH’S HEAD. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Caggard and Lang. — THE 
WORLD'S DESIRE. By H. Ridbb 
IIagoard and Andrew Lang. With 
27 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Harte. - IN THE CARQUINEZ 
WOODS, By Brbt Hartb. Crown 
8 vo, 3s. 6«i. a 


Hope.-THE HEART OF PRINCESS 
OSRA. By Anthony Hops. With' 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8to, 3s. 6d. 


Howard. — THE FAILURE OF 
SUCCESS. By Lady Mabbl Howard. 
Crown 8vo, 6a. 


Hutchinson. - A FRIEND OF 
NELSON. By Horace G. Hutchin¬ 
son. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Jeroma-SKETCHES IN LAVEN¬ 
DER : BLUE AND GREEN. By 
J bromb K. Jbromb, Aiitho| of ' Three 
Men in a Boat,' etc. Crown 8to, 3s. 6d, 


JoTce.-OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. 
Iwelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Trans¬ 
lated from the Gaelic. By P. W. JOTOI, 
LL.D. Grown 9fo, 3s. 94. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.— continued. 


Lang (Andbkw). 

^ A MONK OP FIFE ; a Story of the 
Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 
Illustrations by Selwyn Imxgk. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ^ 

THE DISENTANGLEftS. With 7 
Full-pago Illustrations by H. J. 
Ford. Crown 8vo, jS.?. 

Lyall (Edna). j 

THE HINDERERS. Crown 8vo, 2s. Qd. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SLANDER, Fcp. 8vo, Is. sewetl. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illus¬ 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 
8 vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

DOREEN. The Story of a Singer. 
Crown 8ro, 6s. 

WAYFARING MEN. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

HOPE THE HERMIT, a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Marchmont.-JN THE NAME OF A 
WOMAN : a Romance. By Arthur 
W. Mahchmont. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Maaon and Lang. —P A R s 0 N 
KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason ami 
Andrew IjANQ. Crown i^vo, 3s. Qd. 

Max Muller.-DEaTSCUE LIEBE 
(GERMAN LOVE): Fragments Irom 
the Papers of an Alien. Collected by 
F. Max MCllre. Translated from the 
German by G. A. M. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, 5s. 


Melville (G. J. Whytb). 


The Gladiators. 

The Interpreter. 

Good for Nothing. 

The Queen’* Maries. 

Croitp 8vu, Is. Sii. each 


Holmby lIou.se. 
Kate Coventry. 
IHgby Graml. 
Genera] Bounce. 


Meniman.— FIXITSAM : A Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. By Mbnbt Sbton 
Mibrihan. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette hy H. 0. MAafisr. Crown 
8 to, 


Morris (Wiluam). 

THE SUNDERING FLOOD. Crown 
8 vo, 7s. M. 

THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS 
ISLES. Crown Svo, 7s. 6it. 

THE WELL AT TH E WORLD'S END. 
2 vols. 8ro, 28s. 

THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 
Crown Svo, fi.s. net. 

THE S'rORY OF THE GLllTERING 
PLAIN, which has been also called 
The Laud of the Living Men, or The 
Aero of the Undying. Square post 
Svo, 5s. net 

THE Reel's t)F THE MOUNTAINS, 
wlnu’cin H told somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men of Hurgdalo, their Friomls. 
their Neighboui's, tlicir Foemen, ana 
their FclIow.s-in-Aims. Written in 
Pro.se and Viaw. Square cr. Svo, 

8 S', 


A TALE OF THE HOUSE OP THE 
WOLFINGS, and all the Kimlreds of 
the Mark. Wiilteu in Pvoae and 
V>r>e. Square e.vown 8vo, 6s. 

A DREAM OK JOHN BALL, AND 
A KING'S LESSON. 12mo, l.v. Qd. 

NEW.S FROM NOWHERE, or, An 
Epoch of Rest Being soiiie Chapter 
from an Utopian Romance. Post Svo, 
U Qd. 

THE STORY OF GHHTriH THE 
STRONG. 'lYan.Hlated irorn tho Ice¬ 
landic by EikIku MAONdsKON and 
William Morriu. Crown Svo, 6*. 
net. 

THREE NORTHERN LOVE 
STORIES, and other Tales. Trans¬ 
lated from the Icelandic by EiRfKB 
Maon68son and William Morbm. 
Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

For Mr. William Morria'a oth«r 

* Work*, see pp. 24,37 and 40. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.— continued. 


i Stevenson (Robkbt Louis). 


Wewman (Cardinal). 

LOSS AND GAIjf ; The Story of a | 
Convert Crown 8vo, 3.?. M. 

CALLISTA ■ a Tale of the Third i 
Century. Crown 8vo, 3s. M. ' 


Phillipps-Wolley. -SNAP : A Le-, 
geiid 01 tho Lone Mountain. By C. 
Phillipps-Wollky With 13 Jlluatra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. (h/ 


Ridley.--ANNE MAINWAlllNCL By 
Alice Ridley, Author of ‘Tlio Story ol 
Aline'. Crown 8vo, 6.s. 


THE STRANGE CASE OP DB. 
JEKYLL AND MR HYDE. Fcp. 
8 vo, Is. sewed, Is. 6rf. cloth. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, WITH 
OTHER FABLES. Cr. 8vo, bound 
in buckram# with gilt top, 5s. net. 

‘ Silrer Library ’ Edition. Crown 
8 vo, 3s. 

MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
—THE DYNAMITER By Robert 
Lours Stevenson and Fanny van 
DE Grift Stevenson. Crown 8vo, 
:is. 6d 


Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 
A Glimpse ol the World. 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Margaret Peroival. 
Katljerine Ashtou. 

The Earl's Daughter. 
The Experience ol Life. 


Amy Herbert 
Clove Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home Life. 
After Life. 
Ur.sula. Ivors. 


THE WRONG BOX. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Oa- 
budrnk. Crown 8vo, Ss. Qd. 


Suttner-LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS 
{/ne WaiJni iVieder ): The Autobio¬ 
graphy ol Martha voii Tilling. By 
Bertha von Suttneb. Translated by 
T. H 01 .MES. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth plain, 1 s. &d. each ; 
cloth extra, gilt edges, '2s. Oc/. 
each. 


Swan.—B AL L;AST. 
Crown 8vo, (is. 


By Myra Swan. 


Sheehan.- LUKE DELMEGE. By the. 
Rev. P. A. SiiKKfiAN, I*. P. , Author of 
' My New Curate ’. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Somerville (E. Ui.) and Robs 

(Martin). 

SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH K.M. With 31 Jllu.stratiou.s 
by B. OS. Somerville. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 

THE REAL CHARLOTTE. CYowii 
8 vo, 3s. 6(if. 

THE SILVER FOX. Crown 8vo, 
Ss. 6(iF. 


Stebbing. - RACHEL WULFSTAN, 
and otlier Stories. By W. Stkbbino, 
author of ‘ Prob.able Tales ’. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6rf. 


Trollope (Anthony). 

THE WARDEN. Crown 8vo, Is. Gd. 

B ARC HESTER TOWERS. Crown 8vo, 
Is. Gd. 

Walford (L. B.). 

CtlARLOrrE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ONE OF OURSELVES. Or. 8vo, 6s. 

THE INTRUDERS. Cr. 8vo, Gd. 

LEDDY MARGET. Cr. Snj), 2s. 6d 

IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial Pro¬ 
blem. Crown 8vo, 2s.^ ^d. 

MR. SMITH : a Part of hia IJfe. Cr. 
8 vo, 2s. Gd. 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6(2. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc,— continued. 


Walford(L. B.)—contm'\ud. 

COUSINS. Crown 8vo, 25. 6rf. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Cr. 
8 vo, 25. « 

PAULINE. Crown 8vo, 25. M. 

DICK NETHERBY. (J-. Svo, 25. 

THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. Cr 
Svo, 25. 6rf, 

A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. 
Crown Svo, 25. 6d 

NAN, and other Stonew. Crown Svo, 
25. 6r^. 

THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. Cr. I 
Svo, 25. 6t?. ' 


I Weyman (Staslhy). 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Oown 
Svo, 35. (if/. 

A GENTIiEMAN OF FRANCE. With 
Frouti.sjiieco and VignetU’. Crown 
Svo, 05 . 

THE RED COCK.\DE. With Froiitift- 
piece and V'^ignetU*. (Vown S\o, tJi’. 

SHREWSIUJRY. With 21 Illustra¬ 
tions hy Cl.\uj)1'. .\. Sijjici’Krao.v. 
Cr. Svo, 05. 

SOIMIIA. Witli Fiontispii'u;, Cf'Wn 
Svo, 


THE ONE GOOD GUEST. Crown , Yeats (S. Lkvktt). 
Svo. 2s. Qd 


‘ PLOUGHED,’ and other Stones. 
Svo, 25. Qd. 

THE MATCHMAKER. Crown 
• 25. 6d. 


THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. Cr. 
Svo, 35. Si/!. 

THE TRAITOR’S WAY. O'!own Svo, 


.Ward.—ONE POOR SCRUPLE. 
• Mr.s. Wilfrid Ward. Crown 

65 . 


ByiYoxall. THE ROMMANY STONE. 
Svo, i By J. H M.P. Ci'iwn Svo, 

i 05 . 


Popular Science (Natural History, etc.). 


Butler. — OUR HOUSEHOLD IN- Furneaux (W.) 


SECTS. All Account oi tlm Iii'icct ■ 
Pests found in Dwelling-HouBfa. By 
Edward A. Bdilkr, B.A., B.Sc,. 
(Lond.). With 113 Illu 5 trations. Cr. 
Svo, Ss. 9d. j 

Pumeausi»(VY.). j 

THE OUTDOOR WORLD; or, The; 
Young Collector’s Handbook. With | 
18 Plates (16 ol which are coloured), I 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text, 
Crown Svo, gilt edges, 65 . net. 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
(HriLidi). W’llh 12 coloured Plates 
and 241 llliihirations in tlio TcXt. 
Crown Svn, giR edge)', 65 , uet- 

LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS. 
W'ith 8 coloured Platert and 331 illua* 
trations in the 'I'eact. Cr. Svo, gUt 
edgea, 65 . net, 
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Popular Science (Natural 

Hartwig (George). 

THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WON¬ 
DERS. With 12 Plates and 303 
Woodcutfl. 8 vo, gilt top, 75. net. 

THE TROPICAL WORLD. With 8 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8 vo, gilt 
top, 7s. not. 

THE POLAR WORLD. With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 80 Woodcuts. 8 vo, gilt 
top, 7 s. net, 

. THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. 
With 3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8 vo, 
gilt top, 7.y. net. 

Helinholtz.-POPULAR LECTURES 

ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By 

HERMAlfR VON Hblmhou’Z. With 88 

Woodcuts. 2 vols. Or. 8 vo, 3s. 6d, 

each. 

Hudson (W. H.). 

BIRDS AND MAN. Large Crown 
8 vo, 6 .V. net. 

NATURE IN DOWN LAN D. With 12 
Plates and 14 Illiiatrationa in the 
Text, by A. D. McCormick. 8vo, 
105. 6 o!. net. 

^ BRITISH BIRDS. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classification by Frank 
E, Beddaud, F.R.S. With 16 Phite.s 
8 of which are Coloured), and over 
00 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8 vo, gilt edges, 65 . net. 


MillaiB.-THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE BRITISH SURFACE-FEED¬ 
ING DUCKS. By John Goillb 
Millais, F.Z.S., etc. With 6 Photo- 
gravurcfl and 66 PJate.s (41 in Colours) 
from Drawings by the Author, Archi¬ 
bald Thorbubn, and from Photographs. 
Royal 4to, 65 . 

Proctor (Richard A.). 

UQHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE 
HOURS. Familiar E&says on Soieu- 
tlflo Subjects. Crown 8 vo, 3 . 1 , 6 fL 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8 vo, Sa. 


History, etc.)— continued. 

Proctor (Richard A.)-~conUnued, 

PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE. 
Crown 8 vo, 35 . 6 rf. 

NATURE STUDIES. By E. A. Proc¬ 
tor, GtujiT Allbn, a. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Cr. 8 vo, Bs. &d. 

LEISURE READINGS. By R. A. 
Proctor, &. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and A. C. Rantard. Crown 
8vo, S-s. 6rf. 

*„* P'or Mr. Proctor's oVirr books see 
/ip. 16 and 35 and Messrs. Longmans & 
(v.’s Cat<dogv£ of Scientific Works. 


Stanley.-A FAMILIAR HISTORY 
OF BIRDS. By E. Stanley, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Norwich. With 160 
Illustrations, Crown 8 vo, 35 , 6 rf. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; A De- 
scn[itiou of the Habitations ofAnimals, 
(;la,ssed according to their Principle oti 
(Nnistruotion, With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo, gilt top, 7.5. net. 

INSECIB AT HOME. A Popular « 
Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits and Transforma¬ 
tions. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo, ’ 
gilt top, 75. net. 

INSECTS ABROAD : A Popular Ac¬ 
count of Foreign Insects, their 
Structure, Habits and Ttansforma- 
tion.s. With 600 Illnstratioms. 8vo, 
7s. net. 

OUT OF DOORS: a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 3.5. 6<i. 

PETLAND REVISITED. With 33 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 35. 6<f. 

STRANGE DWELLINGsT a Desorip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from * Homes without 
HandsWith 60 Illustrations, Or, 
8vo, 85 . 6c2. 
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Works of 

Gwllt.~AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
^CHITECTURB. By J osBph Gwilt, 
F.S.A. With 1700 Engraviijga. Revised 
(1888), with alterations and Gonsiderahle 
Additions by Wyatt Papworth. 8vo, 
21 a. net. 


Longmans’ GAZETTEER OF THE 
WORLD. Edited by OiEORfiK G. Chis¬ 
holm, M.A., B.Sc. Imperial 8vo, ISa. 
net; cloth, 21s. half-morocco. 


Maunder (Samuel). 

BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With 
Supplement brought down to 1880. 
Byk ev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo, 6a. 

THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOW¬ 
LEDGE, By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. 
With6 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Wood¬ 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo, 6s. 

TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. Fcp. 
8 vo, 6s. 


Reference. 

Maunder (SAMniL)-H»?nh'nti«ij. 

THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. 
Edited by J. Lindlbt, F.R.S., and T. 
Moohb, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates, 2 vola. Fop, 
8 vo, 12s. 


Roget.-THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
W^RDS AND PHRASES. Classified 
and Arranged so ks to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and a&sist in Literary 
Compewitiou. By Petkh Mark Roqkt, 
M.D., P.K.S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
AuthoF.s Notes, and witli a full Index, by 
the Author's Son, John I^bwis Rocbt. 
Crown 8vo, 9,s. net. 


WiUioh.-POPULAR TABLES for 
giving information for. ascertaining the 
value of Jnfeliold, Loaseliold, and Church 
l*ro[)erty, the Pubhe Funds, etc. By 
Charlks M. Wiluch. Edited by H. 
Bench Jones. Crown 8vo, 10s. Qd. 


Children’s Books. 


Adelborg. - CLEAN PETER AND 
THE CHILDREN OP’ GRUBBY LEA. 
By Ottilia Adklboko. Translated 
from the Swedish by Mrs. Graham 
Wallas. With 23 Coloured Pl.ates. 
Oblong 4to, boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

Alick’B Adventures. By G. R. 
With 8 Illustrations by John ilASa.iLL. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Brown.—THE BOOK OF SAINI’S 
AND FRIENDLY BEASTS. By 
Abbib Farwell Brown. With 8 
Illustrations by Fanny Y. Cohy. Ur. 
8 vo, 4s, 6ei. net. 

Buokland.-TWO LllTLE RUN¬ 
AWAYS. Adapted from the French 
of Louis Dbsnoybrs. By James 
Buckland. With 110 Illustrations by 
Cboil Ajudin. Crown Svo, 6«. 


Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

EDWY THE FAIR; or, The First 
Chronicle of /Escendune. Crown Svo, 
•silver top, 2.v. net. 

ALFOAU the DANE: or, The Second 
Chronicle of ^isceudune. Crown 
8 vo, silver top, 24'. net. 

THE RIVAL HEIRS: lieing the Third 
and last Chronicle of /Kscendune. 
Crown 8vo, silver top, 2s. net. 

THE HOUSE OF WALDERNB. A 
Tale of the Cloister and the Forest in 
the Days of the Barons’ Wars. Or, 
8 ro, silver top, &. net. 

BRIAN FITZ-COUNT. A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Ooroheitcr 
Abbey. Crown Svo, silver top, Hi. net. 
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Children's Books— continued. 


Henty (G. A,).—Edited by. 

YULE LOGS: A Story Book for Boys. 
By Varioub Authous. With 61 
Illustrations. Cr. 8 vo, gilt edges, 3s. 
net. 

YULE-TIDE YARNS: a Story Book 
for Boys. By Vakious Authors. 
With 45 niustratibiis. Grown 8 vo, 
gilt edges, Ss. net. 

Lang (Andrew).—E dited by. 

TUE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. With 
8 Coloured PLites and 54 other Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8 vo, gilt edges, 6 s. 

the blue fairy book. With 138 
Illustrations. Or. 8 vo, gilt edge.s, 6 *. 

THE RED FAIRY BOOK. With 100 
Illustrations. Cr 8 vo, gilt edges, 6 s. 

THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. With 
99 llhistrations. Crown 8 vo, gilt 
edge.s, 6 s. 

THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. Witli 66 
Illustrations.' Cr. 8 vo, gilt edges, 6 s. 


LyaU.-THE BURGES LETTERS: a* 
Record of Child life in the Sixties. By 
Edna Lyaul. With Coloured Frontis- 
iece and 8 other full-page Illustrations 
y Walter S, Stacey. Crown 8 yo, 
2 s. 6 rf. ^ 

Meade (L. ’f.). 

DADDY’S BOY. With 8 Illustrations. 

Crown 8 vo,<gilt edges, 3s. net. 

DEB AND THE DUCHESS. With 7 
Illustrations, CYown 8 vo, gilt edges, 
3s. net. 

THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With 7 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, gilt edges, 
3s. net. 

THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. With 
6 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, gilt edges, 
3.?. net. 

Murray.-FLOWER LEGENDS FOR 
CHILDREN. By Hilda Murray 
(the Hon. Mrs. Murray of Elibank). 
Pictured by J. S, Eland. With 
numerous Coloured and other Illustra¬ 
tions. Oblong 4to, 6 s, 


THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. With 
104 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, gilt 
edges, 6.S'. 

TUE PINK FAIRY BOOK. With 67 
4 Illustrations, Crown 8 vo, gilt edges, 
6.9. 


\«THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With 
edgJi'^ Ulustratums. Crown 8vo, gilt 

tub 

66 UR)a'''UE STORY BOOK. With 
edg6») rations. Ciown 8vo, gilt 

lyUB rt iD 

V/ith 100 -iiuE STORY BOOK. 
e6ge.H, bs. ,istrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt 

edges, os. 

(THE ’ 

STOB'BB- qP ANIMAL 

Ctow" ® ’. With 65 Illustrations. 
ike edges. Us. 

TAlB^BiAN NIGHTS ENTER- 
Crown oV-rs. ’vVith 66 Illustrations. 

BOO gilt edges, 65 . 

8 Co'o'JI^OF ROMANCE. With 
pj^tes and 44 other 
Cr. Sro, gilt edges, 6 s. 


pTORYBOOK. With 
•us. Crowu 8 vo, gilt 


Penrose.-CHUBBY: A NUISANCE. 
By Mrs. Penrose. With 8 Illiiiitratioua 
by G. G. M.\NT0N. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6</.' 

Praeger (Rosamond). 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
THRBE BOLD BABES: HECTOR,” 
IIONORIA AND ALISANDER. A 
Story in Pictures. With 24 Coloured 
Plates and 24 Outline Pictures. 
Oblong 4to, 3s. 6 a!. 

TUE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES. With 24 
Coloured Pictures and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to, 3s. 6d. 

Robert 8 .-TFIE ADVENTURES OP 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH: Captain of 
'J'wo Hundred and Fifty Horse, and 
sometime Pre.sident of Virginia. By 
E. P. Bobehts. .Witli 17 Illustrations 
and 3 Maps. Crown 8 vo, 5.^ net. 

Stevenson.—A CHILD’S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Rdbert Louis 
Stbvbnsoii. Fop. 8vo, gilt top, 5a. 

Tappan.~OLD BALLADS IN PROSE. 
By Eva March Tappan. With 4 Illus¬ 
trations by Fanny Y. Cory. Crown 
8 vo, gilt top, 4*. 6cl. net, 
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Children’s Books— continued. 


•Upton (Florence K. aud Behtha). 

THE ADVENTURESS OF TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS AND A ‘GOLLIWOGG’. 
With 31 Coloured Plates aud numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 41o, 

05 . ^ 

THE GOLLIWOGG’S* BICYCLE 
CLUB. With 31 Coloured Plates 
and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text. Oblong 4to, 6sf 
THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEA¬ 
SIDE. With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to, 6 .S 1 . 

THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. With 
31 Coloured Plates. Oblong Ito, 6 s-. 

THE GOLLIWOGG’S POLAR AD¬ 
VENTURES. With 31 Coloured 
Plates. Oblong 4to, 6 s. 


Upton (Florence K. and Bertha)— 

continued. 

THE GOLLIWOOG’S AUTOGO- 
CART. With 31 ('oloured Plates 
aud nuuiorou.s Jnii.sfiati.m.s in the 
Text. Oblong 41o, 6 ,'!. 

THE GOLLIWOGG’S AHI-SIUP. 
With 31 Cohuired Pictures and 
umiieroii.s lllnslr.itions in tlie Text. 
Oblong 4to, ().y. 

THE VKGE-MEN’S REVENGE. With 
31 Coloured Plates anil iiihiutou.s llluSi. 
tratiourt ill the 'IVxt. Oblong Ito, 6 ,«. 

Wemyss. • ‘TJIINC.S WE THOUGHT 
OF’: 'I'old Irntii a Child’. Point of 
View. By M\uy C. E. Wkmtss, 
Anihor ol ‘All AbonI Ail ol [U’. With 
<S lllu4ralions in Coloin- b> S. R. 
PuABdEK. (h'own H\o, 3s (w/ 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 

Crown 8 vo. 3s. Qri. kach Volumk, 

Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands.; Buckle's (H. T.) History of Civilisation In 

With 17 Illustrations. 3s. 6 (i. ! England, 3 vohs 10s. Cd. 


I^gohot's 

3s, 6rf. 


(W.) Biographical 


JSagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. With 
Portrait. 3 vols. S-s. 6 tJ?. each. 


Studies., Churchill's iWinston S.) The Story of the 
I Malakand Field Force, 1897. With 6 
Bagehot’s (W.) Eoononnlc Studies. 3s. 6d. j Majis ami Plans, .vs. Cut. 

Glodd’s (£.) Story of Creation; a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 HJus- 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon.' L-atious, 3s. M. 

With 6 lllu.strations. 3s. 6^. I Conybaare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson's 

Baker’s (Sir B. W.) Rifle and Hound In i f "f Kplstlos of 

Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3.s. 6c^. i St.Paul. With 40 lllustraiion.s. .R-. 6f/. 

Baring-Qould’s (Rev. S.) Curious Myths of i Dougall’B(L.)Baggar8AII; a Novel. 3s. &/. 

the Middle Ages. 3s. fid. > Doyle's (Sir A. Conan) Mlcah Clarke. A 

Baring'Gould’s (Rev. 8.) Origin and De- j Tale of Momiioiilli s RelalboTi. With 
velopment of Religious Belief. 2 vuls. | 10 lllustraliorjs. 3s. i>/. 

3.S. 6d. each. I Boyle’s (Sir A. Conan) The Captain of the 

Beoker’a (W. A.) Oallus: or, Roman Bcunes 
’ a Time ot Augustus. With 26 Illus¬ 
trations. 3s. 6d 
Becker 

tione of tffe Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. With 26 lllustralions. 3s, 6<7. 

Beat’s (J. T.)*The Ruined Cities of Ha- 

•hoaaland. With 117 lllustratious. 

3s. 6d. 

Braeeay’s (Lady) A Voyage in the * Ban- 

beam With 06 Illustrations. 3«. 6d. 


p’s (W- A.) Charlcies : or, Illustra- 
8 of tffe 


Polestar, and other Tabs. 3*. 

Doyle’s (Sir A. Conan) The Refugees ; A 

Tale of the HugueimG. With Il¬ 
lustrations. 3.S. ihi. 

Doyle’s (Sir A. Conan) The Stark Hunro 
Letters. 3s. 6d. 

Proude’s (J. A.) The History of England, 

from the Fall of Wohey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armaria, 12 vols. 3s. 
6d, each. 
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Frouda’i (J. A.) The En^lah In Ireland. Haggard’s (H. R.) Hontezoma’a Dangh- 

3 vqIs. 10«. 6d. ; ter. With 25 Illustrations. 8^. 6d. 


Fronde’s {J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon. 3^. Od. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Swallow: a Tale of the 
Great Trek. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Fronde’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays. 3s. 6d. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) English Seamen in the 
Sixteenth Century. 3.?. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) The 

With 16 C[\|ustrations. 

Haggard’s (H^ R.) Hr. 

With 16 Illustrations. 


Witch’s Head. 

3s. 6d. 

Meeson’s Will. 

3s. 6d. 


Fronde’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great Haggard’s (H. %.) Hada the Lily. With 
Subjects. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Fronde’s (J. A.) Oceana, or England 
and her Colonies. With 9 llln.stratiotis. 
38. 6d. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The Council of Trent. 
3s. 6d. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The Life and Letters of 
Erasmus. 3s. 6d. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a 

History of his Life. 

1795-183.5. 2voIh. 7s. 

1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) Cnsar: a Sketch. Ss. 6d. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun-1 
boy: ail Irish Romance of the Last Ceu- j 
tury. 3s. 6d. ! 

Fronde’s (J. A.) Writings, Selections from, i 

3^. 6d. I 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus¬ 
trations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Mist. 

With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 20 
Illu.strations. 3s. dd. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
World’s Desire. With 27 Ulus. 3s. 6d. 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carqutnez Woods, 
and other Stories. 3s. 6d. 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) Popular Lec¬ 
tures on Scientlflo Subjects. With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Hope’s (Anthony) The Heart of Princess 
Osra. With 9 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Howltt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkably 
Places. With 80 illustrations. 3s. 6(f. 


Gleig’s (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 

Qrevllle’s (C. C. F.) Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IV., King 
William IV., and Queen Victoria. 

8 vols. 8s. 6d. each. 


Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of My Heart: My 

Autobiography. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 

With Portrait. 3s. 6t^. 

Jefferies’ (B.) Red Deer. With 17 Illus¬ 
trations. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6rf. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Qnatermain. 

Witli 20 Illustration.s. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quarltch, 
Y.C.; a Tale ot Country Life. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6(f. 

Hazard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
lUustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Hoard’s (H. R.) Brie Brlghteyes. 

With 61 Illustrations. 3*. 6rf. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 3s. 6rf. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 
84 TUustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Heart of the World. 

With 15 lUustrations. 8s. 6d. 


' Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. 

With Frouti-spiece and Vignette by E. 
V. B. 3?. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Tollers of the Field. 

With Portrait from the Bust in Salis¬ 
bury Cathedral. 3s. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Hallesott’s (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 
189T-8. 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each, 

Knight’s (E. F.)TheCruiBe of the * Alerts’: 
the Narrative of a Search frr Treasure 
on the Desert Island of Trinidad. W Uh 
2 Maps and 23 llla.stratiovjS. 3s. 6d. 
Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet: a Narrative of Recent Tiravel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltisten, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 ZUnstrA* 
tions. 3s. 6d. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY— continued. 


(E. F.) The •Faloon’ on the 
Baltic : a Coasting Voyage from Ham¬ 
mersmith to Copenhagen in a Three- 
Ton Yacht. With Map and 11 Illus¬ 
trations. 3s. M. 

Koatlln's ^J.) Life of Luther. With 62 
lllu9tration.s and 4 FacsiiJffles of MSS. 
3s. Qd. 

Land's (A.) Angling Sketches. With 20 
Illustrations. 3.f. 6(2. • 

Lang's (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 3.v, 6(2. 

Lang’s (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 
Sense. 3«. 6(2. 

Lang’s (A.) The Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts, as. 6(2. 

Lang’s (A.) A Monk of Fife: a Story of 
the Days of .loan of Arc. With 18 Il¬ 
lustrations. 3s. 6(2. 

Lang’s (A.) Myth, Ritual and Religion. 

2 vols. Is. 

Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuok's (W.J.) B.C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. 
With Maps and 75 Illustrations. 8.s. 6(2. 
Levett-Teats’ (3.) The Chevalier 
D’Aurlac. 3$. 6(2. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Complete Works. 
‘Albany’ Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. 35. 6(2, each. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
• Ancient Rome, eto. With Portrait and 
4 Illustrations to the 'Lays’. Ils. 6(2. 
Maoleod’s (H. 0.) Elements of Banking. 

as. 6(2. 

Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. Ss. (^2. 

Mason (A. E.-W.) and Lang’s (A.) Parson 
Kelly. 3$. 6(2. 

Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. Ss. 6(2. each. 

Merrlman’s (H. S.) Flotsam: a Tale ol 
the Indian Mutiny. 35. 6(2. 

Mill’s (J. B.) Political Economy. 35 . 6(2. 
Mill’s (J. S.1 Bystem of Logic. 35 . 6<2. 
Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures: tie 
Chronicle ota year chioHy in a Garden. 
85 . 8 ( 2 . 

Hansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of 

Greenland. With 142 lllu.strations and 
, a Map. 35. M. 

MiintppS'Wolley's (C.) Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 Illus- 
Iratimis. gf. Qd. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 

35. 6(2. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 

35. 6(2. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Soienee for 
Leisure Hours. 35 . 6(2. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Moon. 35 . 6(2. 

Prootor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 3.V. 6(2. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Our Place among Infi¬ 
nities: a Seri(!.s uf Essays contra-stiug 
our Little Abode in Space and IHuui 
with the luHuilics around us. .85. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than 
Ours. 35 . 6(2. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 35 . 6(2. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Pleasant Ways In 
Science. 35 . 6(2. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. 85 . 6(2. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Mature Studies. 35 , 6/2. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By R. 

A. Pkoitou, Edwaui) (honj), Anurrw 
W rubow, Thomas Fustbii and A. C. 
HANVAnD. With Illustrations. 85. 8<2, 

Rossetti’s (Marla F.) A Shadow of Dante. 

8.V. 6(2. 

Smith's (R. Boa worth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. With Ma[is Plans, etc, 
35. 6(2. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History 6t 
Birds. Witii 160 lllustration.s. 35.6(2. 

Stephen's (Sir L.) The Playground of 
Europe (The Alps). With 4 Illustrations. 
85. 6(2. 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with othar 

Fabl(‘.'(. 85. 6(2. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LU) 
The Wrong Box. 85 . 6(2. 

Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights. The Dynamiter. Ss, 6(2.' ’ 

Trevelyan’s (Sir 0.0 ) The Early History 
of Charles Jamas Fox. 85 . 6(2. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf: a Roiuauf.e. 3.<, 6(2. 
Wood’s (Rev. J. 0.) Petland RevMUed* 

With 33 lllustratious, 3s. 6<2. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. 0.) Strange Dwellings. 

With 60 Illustrations. Sr. 6<2. 
Wood’s (Rev. Gf) Ottt of Doors. With 
11 lUastretlons. 8 e, M. 
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Cookery, Domestic 

A 0 ton.—MODERN COOK^IRY. By 
BLTiSA Aoton. With 150 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo,, 4s. 6ci. 

Angwin. - SIMPLE HINTS ON 
CHOICE OF FOOD, with Testod and 
Bconomioai Rocipes. For Schools, 
Homes and Classes for Technical In¬ 
struction. By M. C. Anowin, Diplo- 
inate (First Cia-ss) ol' the National Union 
for the Teelinioal Training of Women, 
etc. Crown 8vo, Is.^ 

Ashby.—HEALTH IN THE NUR¬ 
SERY. By Henry Ashuy, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Physician to the Manchester 
Children’s Hospital. With‘25 lllustra-, 
tions. Cr. 8vo, 3.«. net. | 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 

HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF TIlElRi 
HEALTH DURING THE PERIOD I 
OF PREGNANCY. Fi )). 8vo, sewed,! 
Is. Qd. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. nut. 

THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT! 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. Fcp 8vo, sewed. Is. ; i 
cloth, gilt edges, ’2.^. net. 


Management, etc. ^ 

De Sails (Mbs.) — continued. ^ 

ENTREES X LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo. 
le. 6d. 

FLORAL DECORATIONS. Fcp. 8vo, 
Is. 6rf. 

GARDENHYGXLAMODE. Fcp. 8vo, 
Part I?ivegetable8, Is. 6d. Part II., 
Fruit.s, l.v. orf. 

NATIONAL.VIANDS X LA MODE. 
Fcp. 8vo, IS. 6ri. 

NEW-LAID EGGS. Fcp. Svo. Is. 6d. 

OYSTERS X LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 
Is. 6rf. 

PUDDINGS AND PASTRY X LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6rf. 
SAVOURIES A LA MODE. Pep. 8vo, 
Is. 6rf. 

SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH A LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A 
LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. &l. 

TEMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL 
INCOMES. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD. Crown 8vo, 
Is. Gd. 


De 8alis (Mrh.). 

A LA MODE COOKERY- UP-TO- 
DA'l'E REIRPES. With 21 Platen 
** (16 in tiohmrs). Crown 8vo, .5s. net. 

CAKES AND C()NFE(;TlONS A LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, l.s‘. 

' DOGS : A Manual lur Aiualeiirs. Fcp. 
8 vo, l.f. 


Lear.—MAIGUE COOKERY. 
L. Sjdnev Leau. 16mo, 2s. 


1.1 

By H. 


'fV i Poole.-COOKERV FOR THE DlA-ci 
! BETKh By W. H. ami Mrs. Poole. 

,, ! With Preface bv Dr. Pavy. Fun. 8vo, 

^“P-1 ‘2s.6rf. 


DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY ; Kotheraiu. - HOUSEHOLD COOK- 
A LA .MODE. Fcp. 8 vo, Is. 6d. ERY RECIPES. By M. A. Rothbram, 

DRESSED VOiGETABLES X LA First Class Diplomde, National Training 

MODE. Fup. 8vo, l.v. Gd. School of Cookery, London ; Instructress 

DRINKS A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, to the Budfordshire Couuty Council. 
Gd. Crown 8vo, ‘is. 


The Fine Arts and Music. 


Burne-Jones. - THE BEGINNING] 
OF THE WORLD; Twenty - five 
Piotiirp.s by Sir Euwabd BoRNE-joNK.>i, 
Bart. Meduiin 4to, Boards, 7s. Gd. net. 

Burns and Colenso. - LIVING 
ANATOMY. By Cecil L. Burns, 
R.B. A., and Robert .1. Colenso, M.A., 
M.D. 40 Plates, 11^ X 8J in., each 
Plate containing Two Figures—(«) A 
Natural Male or Female Figure; (o) The 
same Figure Anatomta<pd. In a Portfolio. 
79. 6d. net. 


Hatnlin.-A TEXT-BOOK OF THE 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By 
A. D. F. Hamlin, A.M. , With 2‘i9 
IllustratioiLS. Crown 8vo,vs. 6d. 

Haweis(Rev. H. U.). . 

MUSIC AND MORALS.^WithPortrait 
of the Author, and Numerous* Illus¬ 
trations, Facsimile.s and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

MY MUSICAL LIFE. With Portrait 
of RMiard Wagner and 3 lUnstri^ 
tione. Crown ^o, 9s, net. 
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BitLish^ Head and liongman>— 1 
BAMPIjEES and TAPESTOY EM -1 
BROIDERIES. By Marcos B. Hoish, j 
LL,B« : also * The Stitchery of the; 
Same,’ by Mrs. Head; and ‘Foreign 
Samplers,' by Mrs. C. J. Longman. 
With 80 Reproductions ui^olour and 
40 Illustrations in Monochrome. 4 to, 
£2 2s. net. 




Hullah.— THE HISTORY OF MO-1 
DERN MUSIC. By John Hullah. ^ 
8vo, 8*. 6 d . j 


Jameson (Mrs. Anna). 

SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, 
containing Legends of the Aiigcdi 
and Archangels, the Kvangelists, 
the Apostles, the Doctors ot the 
Church, St. Mary Magdalene, the 
Patron Saints, the Martyrs, the Karly 
Bishops, the Hermits and the Warrior- 
Saints of Christendom, as re[>i’eseuted 
in the Fine Arts. With 19 Ktchings 
and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 20s. 
net. 

# 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC 
ORDERS, as represented in the Fine 
Arts, comprising the Benedictines and 
I, Augustines, and Orders deiivod trom 
their rules, the Mendicant Orders, the 
Jesuite, and the Order oi the Visita¬ 
tion of St. Mary. With 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo, 10.s. net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. Devo¬ 
tional with and without the Infant 
Jesus, Historical from the Annuncia¬ 
tion to the Assumption, as represented 
in Sacred and Legendary <Jhri.-,tiau 
Art With 27 Etchings and lOo 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo, lOs. net. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as 
exemplffted in Works of Art, with 
that of His Typi*-S, St. John the 
Baptist, tfd other persons of the Old 
apd Neiy xestament. Commenced by 
the late Mrs. Ja.mbson ; continued 
and completed by Ladv Eastlakb. 
With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts, 
9 vols. 8vo, 20 j. net. 


Kristeller.-ANDREA MANTEOKA. 
Ry Paul Krisi’Kllkr. English aWtion 
by S. Arthur Strong, M.A., Librarian 
to the House of Jjords, and at Chats- 
worth. With 21} Photogravure Plates 
and lti2 Illustrations in the TeXl. 4to, 
gilt top, lOs. net. 


Maefarren.—LECTURES ON HAR¬ 
MONY. BySirGEOROK A. Mackahrbn. 
8vo, 12s. 


Morris (William). 

ARCHITECTUHE, INDCSTHY AND 
WEALTH. Collected Papers. Crown 
Hvo, ijs net, 

IIOPEkS AND FEAJtS FOR ART. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmiughain, 
umdoii, ete., in 1878-1881. Crown 
8vo, 4s. tif/, 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THU 
DISTRIliUTTON OF PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OF THE HfHMING¬ 
HAM MUNICIPAL SUHOOL OF 
ART ON 'JlsT FERRUAUY, 1894. 
S\i), 2'. G</. net. tti ‘ (iiihfflH ’ 

Tm-) 

SOME HINTS ON PATCBRN-DE¬ 
SIGNING . a Leeture delivered at 
tins Woikiiig Men's College, London, 
on iOth Deeeiuher, 1881. 8vo, 2.*. 6d. 

UOt. ui t'ljfii',) 

ARTS AND ITS PRODUCERS (1888) 
AND THE ARTS AND CRAFl'S OF 
TrM)AV (ISSil). 8VO, 2i. U. net. 
[l‘r!iihil I If ' Uuhhn ' Tyf.)6,\ 

AHtnilTECTUHE AND HISTORY; 
AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Two 
Papera i«*ad before the Society for tha 
Protoetiou of Aiieieiit Buildings. 8vo, 
net. {l‘i in(nl in ‘ OV</en’ 7)/pe.) 

ARTS ANJ> CRAFTS ESSAYS BY 
MEMBERS OP THE ARTS AND 
CRAm EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
With 1 Prefaie )>y WiLLUM MOHRIS. 
Crown 8vo, 2.i. 6(f. net, 

*** For Mr. [VUimm Motria's other 

iooTKs $tte pp. 24, 27 and 40. 
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BobertBon.-OLD ENGLISH SONGS 
and DANCES, Decorated in Colour 
by W, Graham Robertson. Royal 
4to, 42«. net. 

Scott.—THE PORTRAITURES OP 
JULIUS CAESAR : a Monograph. By 
Frank J. Scott. With many Full- 
page Plates and Illnstrations in the 
Text, Small dto, 

Vanderpocl. —COLOUR PROBLEMS'': 
a Practical Manual for Ihe Lay Student 
of Colour By Emily Noyks Vander- 
PORL. With 117 Plates in Colour. 
Square 8 vo, 21 net 


Van Dyke.-ATEXT.BOOK ON TH» 
HISTORY OP PAINTING. By JOHlf*^ 
C. Van Dyke. With UQ lUnstrationB. ■ 
Crown 8 vo, 65 . 


WeUingt^.-A DESCRIPTIVE AND 
HIST^I^L CATALOGUE OP THE 
COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES AND 
SCULFrURE AT APSLEY HOUSE, 
LONDON. By Evelyn, Duchess of 
^Wellington. Illustrated by 52 Photo- 
Engravings, specially executed by 
^ Braun, Clement & Co., of Paris. 2 
' vols. Royal 4to, j £6 6 s. net. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Annala of Mathematics (under the 
Auspices of Harvard University), Issued 
Quarterly. 4to, 'Is. net eaoh number. 

Auto da Fd and other Essays : 

some being I’Lsays ju Kiction, By the 
Author of ‘ EHSay.s in Parado.Y' and 
‘ Exploded Lloas Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Bagehot.-LITERARY STUDIF^. By 
Walter Baukhot. With Portrait. 3 

. vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6(i. each. 

Baker.—EDUCATION AND LIFE: 
Papers and Adtlresses. By Jamrh 1L 
Baker, M.A., LL. D. Crown 8vo, 4.s. 6(1 

'fearing-Qould.-CURIOUS MYTHS 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Rov. S. 
Baring-Gould. Crowu 8vo, 3.-?. 6rf. 

Baynes.-SUAKESPEARE STUDIES, 
and other Essays. By the late Thomaii 
SrRNCBK Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With 
a Biographical Preface by Professor 
Lewis Campbell. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6el. 

Botinoll. - CHAHLOITE BRONTE, 
GKORCB ELIOT, JANE AUSTIN: 
Studies in their Work.s. B>\,11 knuy H 
Bonnkll. Crown 8vo. 

iooth. — THE DISCOVERY AND 
DECIPHERMENT OK THE TRI¬ 
LINGUAL CUNEIFORM INSCRIP¬ 
TIONS. By Arthur John Booth, 
M.A. With a Plan of PcLsepolis. Svo, 
lis . net. 

Charities Register, THE ANNUAL, 
AND DIGEST: being a Classitied Re¬ 
nter of Ql^ities in or available in the 
Metropolis. '# 0 , 4s. 


Christie.~SELECTED ESSAYS. By 
Richard Copley Christie, M.A. 
Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Viet. With 2 Por- 
'traits and 3 other Illustrations. Svo, 
12 ,'(. net. 

Dickinson.-KING ARTHUR IN 
CORNWALL. By W. Howship Diok- 
INBON, M.D. With 5 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 4«. 6 rf. 

Essays in Paradox. By the Author 
of ‘ Exploded Idciis ’ and ' Times and 
Day.s’, Crown Svo,.5.?. O 

Evans.-THE ANCIENT STONE IM- 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS AND ORNA- 
MENIB OP GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Sir John Evans, K.C.B. With 637 ** 
Illustrations. Svo, 28.f. 

Exploded Ideas, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. By the Author of ‘ Times and 
Days’. Crown Svo, 5J. 

Frost.—A MEDLEY BOOK. By Geo. 
Frost. Crown Svo, 3s. 6rf. net. 

Qeikie. —THE VICAR AND HIS 
FRIENDS. By Cunninoram Gbikie, 
D.D., Lli.1^. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 

A FARMER’S YEAR: being his 
Commonplace Book for 1898. With 
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